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PREFACE 


As the name suggests, the book deals with the current trends of 
all aspects of library work and library scienc& and its development 
in our country vis-à-vis the same in the libraries of U. K. and 
Scandinavian countries. Divided into rather long chapters the work 
is mainly intended for students reading for the degree or diploma 
courses in library science in Indian universities. It has taken a long 
time to get together all the different data necessary and even then 
it is regrettable that the statistics and other figures are not the 
latest, as these could not be obtained in spite of best efforts. 
During my long association with teaching library science at different 
levels and in almost all subjects, I have felt along with the students, 
the want of such a book which could help them in their studies 
on different papers in the curriculum, viz., Bibliography, History of 
library movement in the country, Adult education as also some 
hints on technicalities of classification e. g. Dewey Decimal Schedules 
for Indic subjects, Library extension work and so on 

Many of my numerous friends and well-wishers have pointed out 
my drawbacks for which I am very much obliged. 1 am very much 
conscious of the innumerable defects in the book which can only be 
rectified in a later edition. I have at places depended on the Pecture 
notes ; somtimes I have had occasion to take note of article$ and 
writings of different authors which have been duly acknowledged at 
proper places. I have also freely drawn from various UNESCO publica- 
tions and I thank the UNESCO authorities very sincerely for permitting 
me to do so. I must also thank the various library authorities, 
hbrarians and library staff of the different library systems that 
J visited during my Unesco FELLOWSHIP tour. Their cordial co- 
operation was very helpful. Really it was a pleasant surprise for 
me to find so many good friends at so far distant corners of the 
world eager to make my visit as fruitful and enjoyable as possible. 
Efficiency of library service depends on so many things, but first and 
foremost that appealed to me is the sincerity of the staff for the job 
they do in the Western libraries. Dr. Ranganathan has rightly called it 
*work chastity'. 

Many experts who took great pains to glance over the book both 
in ms. and in the printed form had raised the question of relevancy 
at many points. Even though I agree ith them in principle, I could 
not accept the suggestion as the difficulty of students was uppermost 
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in my mind. Most of our students are in blissful ignorance of the 
basic facts which gradually evolved library movement in our country 
and it is common knowledge that common sense is most uncommon 
with most people. I have tried my best to make the book as much 
helpful as possible. My first hand knowledge of the drawbacks our 
students suffer from compelled me to make much repetition and much 
that need not have been included in books of library science. Public 
library service needs development most in our country and this 
aspect of the work along with library extension work and adult 
education has been given more importance in the book. 

I owe much to so many, both in our country and outside. To 
all of them I offer my heartfelt thanks and to the following I have a 
special debt of gratitude for the help I have received from them: Dr. S. 
R Ranganathan, National Research Professor in Library Science, 
Sarvasri S. D. Chaudhuri, (Asiatic Society), Rohitaswa Mondal (Prof. 
of English, F. C. College, Diamond Harbour). I shall fail in my duty 
if Ido not mention here the name of my student Sriman Jogadindu 
Samajpati, M.A., LL B., Dip. Lib., Asst. Archivist, State Archives, 
West Bengal, who took the pains for compiling the index and errata. 

The expansion I made of the Dewey Decimal Schedules for 
Indic ' Subjects and which was first published in my Bengali book 
“Granthagar Vijfian" in 1961, has been included in Appendix ‘© 
of the present book and for the first time the English speaking world 
will have an opportunity of applying it to book classification for Indic 
subjects. I invite criticisms on it and will be glad to have the considercd 
opinions of interested librarians. 

My humble attempt has much slope for improvement. Nevertheless 
I will think my labours to be amply rewarded if the students derive 
the least benefit. 

My sincere thanks are also due to Sarvasri Sripati Bhattacharyya 
and Prakash Chandra Bhattacharyya and their staff of the World 
Press Private Ltd., Calcutta. Library minded people and people 
interested in the development of our country in the field of education 
may find the book informative in many respects specially in respect 
of the currrnt trends about the library world of our country. 


15th August, 1968 
‘SUDHA-NILAYA’ S. K. M. 
34, Raj Krishna St., 
Uttarpara P.O., W.B. (India) 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


l. Libraries in India in the past. 
2. Impact and implication of modern libraries on society. 
3. A rapid survey from past to present. 


A Public Library in modern connotation and denotation is more 
a Western product than Eastern. Indeed modern libraries with all 
the paraphernalia that the term carries with it is not a very famuliar 
picture to us and is never indigenous to us. It 1s truly speaking a 
Western idea based on the progress of the society under Western 
democracy. Society—nay, modern social trend—has a great part to 
play in evolving a truly modern library for the public in the currént 
sense of the term. It may also justifiably be said that a public library 
in the modern times has a great part to play 1n evolving the social 
life of the common man, The details of this we shall gradually come 
to study in their proper sequence. Suffice ıt to say that the contribution 
of a modern public library in the present time towards the cultural, 
social, educational and in a word, all round progress of the common 
ffian cannot be over-estimated. U.N.E.S.C.O's faith 1n public libraries 
may here be quoted in substantiating the position of the public library 
in modern democracy. The culture of the world is contained in its 
libraries. The public library is a living force for popular education. 
As a centre of communal study, an mformation bureau, a continuation 
school, a training school for democracy the public library easily 
manifests how far-reaching are its capabilities m moulding the life 
of the community. The public library should be active and positive 
in its policy, it should claim a dynamic part m community life, it 
should not tell the people what to think, but it should help them to 
decide what to think about. In his address to the 12th Session of the 
International Federation of Library Associations held at Amsterdam 
in 1939, Marcel Godet, a former President of the Association, dwelt 
on the general functions of the library in the following words, "One 
of the conceptions, the very same one which has given birth to the 
modern public library, sees :n the library a place of free research, a 
centre of individual culture; a possibility for every one, by means of 
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a personal and impartial comparison, to form for himself an 
independent judgemeat, in short a factor of liberty". Mr. James 
Torres Bodet, a former President of U.N.E.S.C.O. in his foreword . 
to Mr. McColvin's book on Public Library Extension says, “No one 
who has learned to read beyond the level of bare literacy and who 
wishes to play his full part in the life of his community can possibly 
keep in touch with what is happening elsewhere in the world, with 
what even is happening at his door steps withouf recourse to books 
and periodicals, but few people in the world can buy all the books 
they need for their own personal use." Herein comes the need of the 
library in the day-to-day life of the common man in the present day. 
“Books in all their variety offer the means by which civilisation may be 
carried triumphantly forward and the importance of making them 
available to everybody able to enjoy and use them can hardly be 
over-estimated." The chance to develop himself through self-education 
—comes most positively through the public hbrary. Every man, 
woman and child is free to make use of the services of the public 
library in any advanced country of the world and develop themselves 
intellectually and in every other respect) Danton in his Education 
for Librarianship (Unesco, 1940) says that [the potentiahties of the 
country's libraries, particularly of its free public libraries, are, from 
the point of view of educational and sociological significance to the 
people, second only perhaps to the system of formal Schooling. It 
is possible for the public library, and the public library alone, to extend 
its services to one and all in the community irrespective of their age, 
réligion, sex, profession, status and political convictions} {This use 
of the public library has not been known in our country fotà very long 
time. Even in the present day, public libraries, properly speaking 
are few and far between, Network of such libraries—a desideratum 
for all democracies in the present day—is yet to be established m our 
country. Thanks to the move taken by the Central and the State 
Governments, provision for a start in these directions has been made 
and we hope that the library map of our country will in time give a 
proper picture of the progress made in these lines. { We will deal with 
this question in its proper sequence later on." 

The public library must be free of direct charge, it must be free of 
physical barriers against access to books and its stock must be free of 
any load of censorship, crediting the reader with the ability to make 
up his own mind. Such a library is not only a necessary concomitant 
of democracy, it ís an expression of faith in civilisation. 
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i Development of libraries in our country—in the present sense of 
the term is really a recent move, made during the last half a century 
at the most. . We shall take 1t up in its proper place as we discuss the 
question of library movement in our country. The social structure of 
our country has been changing gradually and this is evident to all. 
The proverbial days of the bullock cart has given piace to faster moving 
traffic and the villages are no longer isolated self-sufficient units of 
the past. Since the conclusion of the Second World War an enormous 
change has come over us in all fields of life—social, economic, cultural 
and industrial. "We may say with justification that India is now in 
the grip of industrialisation and the concomitant social changes are 
on us—án our individual, social and community life. The rural aspect 
of society is gradually giving way to the urban social culture and the 
impact 1s tremendous.) The balmy days of Ajodhya are no more, 
thatis what the proverbialsay is. This change which we 1n our country 
are facing in 1960s, Europe faced a century earlier. Industrialisation 
came to European countries a century ago and the different nations 
of Europe had to face the music of industrialisation in their own way 
and they have assimilated both the good and the bad of industrialisation 
and have achieved success in the world. Evolution of democracy thas 
developed slowly and gradually in different countries of Europe and 
along with it the social, educational, economic, financial and cultural 
life too has been changing and adapting itself to the needs of the time. 
Monarchies have given place to Republics and Democracy has finally 
taken the shape in which we to-day find it. Libraries, too, have played 
their part and have gradually been changing according to the needs 
of the times. From personal collections of the rich, libraries have 
been made over to the public for the use of the people in general. And 
gradually the Royal houses too have made over their priceless collections 
of books to the nation.( The development of the public library system 
in England and other Buropedn countries will be found in details 
in any book on the history and development of libraries.. The 
development through hundred years has ultimately given shape to the 
public library service as we find ıt now m Europe and America. 
Libraries of various sorts and catagories have grown up 1n all countries, 
according to the exegencies of time and according to the needs of the 
people. ` The development of University Libraries through centuries 
is in itself a fascinating episode and we shall in the proper place discuss 
them. The College and the School libraries as also the libraries 
attached to the Educational and Research Institutes and Organisations 
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have made wonderful progress during the last fifty years Or so. Asa 
result of industrialisation and the growth of specialisation the big 
commercial houses have combined in setting up excellent technical 
libraries under them for the use of their staff. The 19th century and the 
century following are all ages of specialisation im all walks of life and 
the growth of libraries too has to keep pace with them accordingly. 
This has ushered in the development of Scientific and Special libraries 
in all the advanced countries of the world. In the field of book 
publication also there has been a tremendous improvement both in 
quality and quantity of the output and the interpretation of books in 
libraries through the technical tools such as the catalogues and other 
bibliographical aids have also been similarly changing and coming 
up to the required standards in international use. 

Ultimately the modern public library has evolved itself in a final 
and finished form affording opportunities to one and all to develop 
themselves according to their own capacities and tastes to enable them 
to become better citizens, more informed and more helpful to the 
people of the locality and to the country as a whole. ‘The gradual 
development of the public library and the provision of the local 
taxés for the purpose and the contribution of the state towards this 
development of public libraries will, in its proper place, show how 
interesting and how fascinating this growth, and the gradual steps 
towards the goal have been) in the different social structures of the 
different countries of Europe. 

In India, we are, modestly speaking, about a century backward. 
The state of affairs may very well be understood when the role of the 
foreign ruler is taken into account. More interested in exploitation 
in the economic fields, our rulers had little intention to initiate reforms 
in education and other cultural ñelds beyond the limit of the minimum 
necessity. To cite an instance, the spread of education and progress 
of literacy will show that during the 200 years of the British rule, the 
sum total effect was not at all encouraging. What other countries 
of Europe had done within a span of 20 or 25 years was marvellous. 
Even some of the former native Princes who had the genuine desire to 
do good to the people and sincerely tried for the all round development 
of the people entrusted to their care— better known as their subjects—- 
had shown admirable results in the progress of literacy in their States. 
With far more resources the paramount power could have done much 
more than what they had actually done— only if there was the will 
to do it. Anyway we are not here to criticise but to state the facts 
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as they are. We in our country too have of late been experiencing 
the impact of the demands of the time on o social, cultural and 
educational life. The industrialisation that has om upon us is also 
making ıts way slowly and surely and tbe necessary steps in its tail 
is also being manifested throughout the country. The social changes 
that are now being manifested are necessary adjustments in the paths 
of progress ın which the country 1s treading. \Our universities, our 
schools and collegés, our educational institutions and other research 
organisations are also experiencing the impact and are slowly changing 
and giving way to the modern demands in establishing libraries under 
them.| It is natural and normal that the founding of such libraries 
cannot be compared to their counterparts in Europe and America, 
but we may say with all emphasis 1n our command that the seed is in 
the soil and in time we shall get the results that will follow. < In the 
sphere of commercial houses also the establishment of special libraries 
and technical libraries are on the way and as time passes more and more 
such libraries will force their way and prove their usefulness. In 
the field of public libraries also, the steps that have been initiated both 
by the Central and the State Governments show that our path bas 
been selected and in time we shall find out the progress that we have 
made in the proper development of the true public library in our 
country. The U.N.E.S.C.O. Project Library, better known as the 
Delhi Public Library is the latest and perhaps the best example that 
will focuss all attention of the country towards the wonderfui 
results it will give. Multiplication of such like libraries throughout 
the length and breadth of the country is the desidereta and we hope 
that within a decade or two this expectation wil come true and the 
; results will be very very encouraging. So we may conclude here and 
assert with confidence that the social trends that are manifest though 
new to the old people, are being warmly accepted by the people 
at large and the demands of the time in all aspects of life—social, 
economic, educational and cultural are definitely in favour of the 
untry is passing through. All round 


progressive move that our co 
eir impact on all walks of our hfe is 


development of libraries and th 


only too manifest. ; 
[References to ‘libraries or storehouses of knowledge are very 


common in ancient Indian literature. In fact these were the libraries 
of ancient and medieval India These libraries of course cannot be 
compared with the modern public library in any way except that all 
libraries are storehouses of knowledge. Printed books were unknown 
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then and these storehouses of knowledge contained only manus- 
cripts or hand-written books only. The ancient Indian libraries 
may be compared ‘with the ancient monastic libraries of Europe 
which also were store-houses of manuscript or handwritten 
books because printed books were then not yet known in Europe 
or anywhere else. Gradually with the invention of printing the 
idea of storing such knowledge in books in monasteries and 
temples alone, revolutionised and individuals, specially the rich 
and the noble families, began to own their own collections. This 
is true for all countries—both Western and Eastern. Indian culture 
as a rule was handed down through generations from father to son or 
from the preceptor to his pupils. The basic fundamentals of Indian 
learning of the bygone days was *'Sruti-Smritih". Writing was not very 
common. Everything was got by heart and memory alone played the 
leading role. The Vedas, the Upanishads, the Puranas, the Sastras 
and everything pertaining to art, culture ‘and learning lived in the 
throat or ‘Kanthya’,i.e. the entire realm of knowledge and learning was 
got by heart and was stored in the memory of the preceptors and the 
pupils? We all know how practice can make one perfect and this 
cultivXtion of memory was a unique technique in making the people 
(in general) who cared for learning their culture—very perfect human 
beings—master of all lore.(We enjoy a culture and a civilisation that 
has a root in hoary past. The ancient civilisations of Babylon, Rome, 
Greece, Egypt, India, China and Japan may be said to be sisters of the 
same group. Though most of these cultures have been lost and belong 
to the province of archaeology, it is India alone and China and Japan 
in some respects only that have a living link with the ancient culture 
of the bygone days. It is known to all that the system of education 
that was in vogue in ancient India had a sound foundation in the social 
set up of those days?» The Brahmanas who were the custodians of our 
culture had a regulated life right from childhood. The Gurugriha 
or the abode of the preceptor— where the child was sent after attaining 
his 5th year,for study and stay was the main pivot for education. 
This Study in the Ashrama or Gurugriha i.e. in the house of thepre- 
ceptor went on for 5, 10 or 15 years according to the wishes of the 
pupil and his parents and according to the course to be pursued. 
Guruseva or service to the preceptor was one of the main items of 
discipline and Brahmacharyya or continence and self-denial was also 
one of the important aspects of life under the Guru's driection. Here, 
at the feet. of the Guru or preceptor all the pupils or students learnt 
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the Sastras, the Vedas and the Upanishads—right from the early days 
of Upanayana to the day when they were declare fit to enter hfe, after 
the rigorous training in discipline and in the Sastras and the Vedas was 
over. This stage was known as the ‘Snataka’ or the graduation stage 
of the modern days. Printed books did not exist then, and the huge 
collection of manuscripts in the Ashramas or Gurugrihas were always 
used by the studious and serious students, who, in case of any difficulty 
anywhere, had the liberty fo discuss the matter amongst themselves 
and also with the teacher. Indeed the teacher of those days was a 
veritable encyclopaedia of knowledge and was the ultimate authority 
in the matter of commenting on the Sastras. As has been said—all 
the ancient lore was carried or borne in memory by the preceptor who 
could recapitulate everything verbatim—word for word without any 
effort. Such episodes of reciting the Sastras for days together were 
not uncommon in those days. Such small Ashramas as a rule could 
not accomodate large number of students, and their maintenance was 
a charge on the local nobility or the king who used to make grants of 
land from which income and produce these institutions were main- 
tained. But there were instances where quite a large number of 
students flocked round a famous teacher, who was obliged to rtn a 
bigger Ashrama with a larger grant. Instances were not uncommon 
when Universities—with thousands of students were thus endowed 
by the ruling chiefs. 

In the ancient literature of India there are copious references to 
teachers who were known as ‘Kulapatis’—if they could arrange for 
the teaching and maintenance or boarding and lodging of 10,000 
students. These Ashrama Universities may be compared to the re- 
sidential Universities of our days. It goes wihout saying that these 
huge establishments or institutions were equipped with regular libraries 
—not of printed materials but of manuscripts of different varieties and 
on different subjects for the use of students and teachers. Such libraries 
or storehouses of knowledge were undoubtedly properly looked after 
and were preserved In the best possible manner. These were the store- 
houses of culture and learning, for in those days the teachers and the 
taught had to depend on these invaluable records in case of any diffe- 
rence of opinion amongst themselves. We have seen that the teachers of 
those days could without any effort recite the ancient Sastras from 
memory verbatim and in case of doubt the actual manuscripts were re- 
ferred to and the divergences corrected. Such teachers who were 
known as 'Srutidharas' were in fact walking libraries. From generation 
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to generation such knowledge was handed down from father to son and 
from Guru to Sishyg£ or preceptor to pupil. Indeed in those ancient 
days the temples played a great part in the life of the people of our 
country. The social cultural and educational life in India centered 
round the ancient temples. Religious discourses, philosophical dis- 
cussions and similar functions all centered round our temples. The 
same was perhaps the case in mediaeval Europe where the church and 
the monasteries played a similar role. The spread ef culture as also 
the advancement of learning along with the distribution or diffusion 
of enjoyment and pleasure—all had their centres in the temples. Reli- 
gion played a vital role in the life of the nation. We shall have occa- 
sion to refer to the evolving of the Yatra, the Kathakata and other 
similar socio-religious cum educative practices, that had their roots in 
religion and centres in temples. The temple auditorium or the nata- 
mandapam or natamandiram testify to this system. These and similar 
institutions were the vehicles of culture and education for the com- 
munity which influenced and moulded the character of the common 
man first and foremost. 

(It may not be out of place to refer here to some of our ancient seats 
of learning or Universities which had excellent collections of hand pro- 
duced books i.e. the manuscripts library—where renowned foreign 
scholars came to acquire the light of the East. Indeed the indi genous 
Indian culture, philosophy and religion had in those bygone days, occu- 
pied a place of pride throughout the world and the neighbouring coun- 
tries were all under the cultural spell of the splendour and civilisation 
that was Bharatavarsha or Ilavantavarsha. Scholars and travellers from 
far and near came to these seats of culture and learning—the univer- 
sities of those days and sat at the feet of the teachers who enjoyed 
international fame. They also copied the various sastras embodying 
philosophical, religious and allied discourses both Brahmanical and 
Buddhist and carried home, treasures of ancient lore from this country. 
Their long stay in this country gave them an insight into the characters 
of the people with whom they lived and moved. It is from the writings 
of these foreigners that we are'able to glean a clear-cut picture of those 
institutions now lost to oblivion. The Rigveda the earliest literature 
of the East has references to sanghas or assemblies of learned men 
meeting for those fateful and formative discussions which hammered 
into shape both the language and philosophy of the Vedas. The 
Upanishads also make mention of regular learned conferences, meet- 
ings at the courts of kings by royal invitation and companies of 
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‘charakas’ and wandering scholars touring the country in quest of 
higher knowledge flocked to such centres to pgticipate. There were 
also stabilized institutions—the academies hk/7the Panchala Parishad 

which produced some of India's higher pbglosophies. Later came 

Jainism and Buddhism with their emphasis upon the systems of 
organised brotherhoods accommodated m the rock-cut halls, Biharas 
or monasteries. The Brahmanical System also followed suit with 
similar institutions like Mafhas and regular colleges as we know them. 
Instances of colleges endowed by charities in the temples are very 
common in the south and there are copious references to these in 

inscriptions. There were also endowments for higher learning and 

research which sought to establish entire learned settlements or 
cultured colonies—made up of households of pious and scholarly 

Brahmins in select areas. There are epigraphical records in support 
of such foundations 1n the South. Many such records also refer to 
establishment or maintenance of libraries called “Saraswati Bhandaras'. 
In Gujarat also there are similar stores of Jaina literature and philoso- - 
phy in the Bhandaras of the Jaina temples. The Epigraphia Carnatica 
has references to wider cultural institutions known as Agraharas, 
Ghatikas and Brahmapur. The Ghatika was a centre of learning 
and religion of a smaller size whereas the Agrahara was bigger in 
size—a whole settlement of learned Brahmanas. The Buddhist system 
of education and learning centered round monasteries. This unit of 
the Buddhist educational system was the group of young Bhikshus 
or Monks living under the guardianship of a common teacher, 
the Upacharyya or Acharyya. While Brahmanical culture depended 
upon the system of individual schools and 1deal successions of teachers 
and disciples, the Buddihst culture was the product of confederations 
of such schools in larger monastic institutions comprising numerous 
teachers and pupils partaking of a wider collective academic life with 
its own advantages as an educational and educative agency like the 
residential universities of the modern days. The Buddhist Viharas 
at Nalanda, Odantapuri and other similar centres that we will make 
a mention of were the de facto universities of those days. 

x COF such centres of learning Takshasila or modern Taxila was the 
most famous.» The Buddhist chronicles or the Jataka stories give 
references to students flocking to this ancient seat of culture from far 
off regions like Varanasi (Banaras), Rajagriha, Mithila, Kosali, Ujjaini, 
Sibi, Kuru and other countries of the north as well. TAccording to 
Dr. R.K. Mookerjee (Anc. Indian Education) Taxila was the intellectual 
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capital of the Indian continent. It was not a seat of primary or 
elementary educations but of higher education of a university type, 
The name and fame of Indian culture in those days drew hoards of 
scholars and missionories from far off countries like China, Tibet 
and other adjoining areas. Fahien, Hiuen-Tsang, Itsing and others 
were but individual members of noble bands of missionaries—who 
during the period of about 10 centuries came to India on religious 
and literary pilgrimage to drink deep at'the fountain of knowledge 
and cultura» Fahien set out on his travel with object of finding 
copies of the Vinayas and the system of transmitting the rules orally 
from the preceptor to the disciple did no doubt disappoint the traveller. 

“Of the various monasteries—two only could offer him manuscripts 
for transcription and copy viz., the monasteries at Pataliputra and 
Tamralipti. These institutions had stores or Bhandaras of manuscripts 
which may be the closest parallel to the modern litraries. Those 
storehouses of knowledge were indeed very large--as Fahien had to 
stay at Pataliputra for 3 long years to copy what he wanted from the 
library, It is said that Hiuen-Tasng or Yuan-Chwang brought with 
him to his native land—a rich lore of Buddhist literature consisting of 
no less than 657 sacred books, images of the lord and his saints and 
disciples in gold, silver, crystal and sandal wood together with many 
curious and esoteric pictures and above all no fewer than 150 different f 
relics of the Buddha which were all borne on 20 horses. Jn all the 
university centres of those days—the stórehouse of knowledge or the 
collection of the manuscripts had a big part to play as a tool of refe- 
rence in case of any doubt in the interpretation of the sastras. From 
the account left by Yuan-chwang we come to learn about the various 
viharas or monasteries which were rich in their manuscript collections 
from where he drank deep and made copies of the ancient literature. 
We will make a passing reference to some of these rich libraries. 

^i; CPurushapura (mod. Peshwar, W. Pak.) was the capital of the 
Éountry and a famous seat of learning—prior to Nalanda. The Viharas 
wherein such scholars lived and worked necessarily had appropriate 
stores of knowledge or excellent collections of manuscripts for the. 
compilation of great Buddhist commentaries% The famous Brahman 
scholar and teacher Asva Ghosa of mid-India, was converted and 
initiated into Buddhism by Parsva who hved and had a special chamber 
of his in the monastery here. There were other similar scholars 
with separate chambers of their own marked off e.g. Vasubondhu, 
author of Abhidharma-Kosa-Sastra, and Manoratha, author of 
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Vibhasa-lun. | Near Taxila Kumaralabdha the great sutiantika Doctor 
of Buddhism had his famous library where be«composed his expo- 
sitory treatises.) Along with Asva Ghosa, Deva and Nagarjuna, he was 
one of the four luminaries of the ancient world. Most of the 
ancient Viharas or monasteries more than a hundred in number were 
rich enough in collections of manuscripts or literatures and there were 
more than 5000 monks living and learning in these monasteries. 
(Mathura another.ancient seat of learning was a famous abode of 2000 
monks belonging to both the vehicles and rich collections of manu- 
scripts or with well equipped libraries in more than 20 monasteries. 
Kosambi was another important site where there were ruined mona- 
steries in the neighbourhood of which was the old Ghositavana 
hallowed with the memory of Vasuvandbu and Asanga who lived 
and compiled various learned books at the place. It was noted as an 
important centre of manuscripts collection or the rich library. Jeta- 
-yana Vihara—which was noted for its university and rich library 
suffered successively from devastation by fire. According to Watters— 
in its palmy days Jetavana was a famous seat of learning noted for its 
libraries and reading rooms, halls for meditation, mess rooms and 
chambers for the monks—bath houses and shady tanks—all inside 
the campus wall. The libraries contained very rich collections not 
only of orthodox Buddhist literature but also vedic and other non- 
Buddhistic works and treatises on arts and science which were then 
very much in vogue in the country at that age. The library with 
its rich collection of reading material provided ample opportunities 
to the senior scholars who could drink deep at the fountains of light 
and knowledge of the different Sashtras in the quiet atmosphere 
of the large reading halls. Sarnath, another famous site known as 
the Mula Gandha Kuti Vihara was equally noted for its learning 
and storehouse of knowledge. The other famous sites which were 
noted for their scholarship and libraries fisited by the foreign travellers ^ 
in the East of India included Monghyr, Champa, Kajangala, Pundra- 
vardhana, Kamarupa, Samatata, Tamralipti, karna-Suvarna, Rakta 
Mrittika, Udra, Kalinga, and Vidarbha. In Southern and Western 
contries the famous seats of learning which had important storehouses 
of knowledge included Dhanakataka (Vijayawada) the Chola country, 
Kankana, Maharashtra, Malwa, Bharoach, Kita (Kachha) Valabhi, 
Anandapura, Surat, Kuchela, Ujjaini, Chitor, Sind, Parvata, Pithasila, 
Gomala and others. Not only were the countries noted for their 
libraries but attained fame for the various teachers who worked in 
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these libraries. Besides such institutional libraries there are references 
to personal libraries or private collections also in those days. In 
Nagaradhana Vihar. in Jalandhar country there hved Chandra Varma, 
a scholar of great repute who had important text of manuscripts in his 
personal collection. This shows that such personal or private collec- 
tions were not altogether unknown then} Huen-Tsang sat under the 
feet of Chandra Varma for four months and learnt his lessons while 
at the same time ransacked the library. «There aie similar small but 
rich collections of manuscripts in various other places. The Puranasila 
and Avarasila monasteries were famous for the rich collection of the 
Abhidharma works in the monastery library. (Many monasteries served 
as the rendezvous of eminent scholars who flocked there from different 
directions. Through discussions, through consultation and also by 
drawing upon the rich collections of manuscripts in the libraries at these 
centres much doubts and problems were solved and copies of manus- 
cript made out for future use. As principal seats of Buddhist learning 
and culture these monasteries enjoyed All-India or even extra-territorial 
reputation in those days. We have references to grants to the Vibaras 
for maintenance of libraries and purchase of equipments and additional 
manuscript also. Monastic libraries generally housed the special and 
characteristic literature of the particular seat to which they belonged. 
Hence it is apparent that the study and propagation of the different 
faiths and sects depended very much on the manuscript and the 
writings of great sages—patrons of the sects—stored in the form of 
books in manuscripts, in the libraries attached to different institutions. 
In all cases of disputes, in discussions, ultimate reference as has already 
been stated, was necessary, Monasteries had no bar in admitting 
monks of different sects—thus giving all opportunities to drink deep 
in to the lores of tbe particular sect on which the monastery specialised. 
So it may be said that these ancient seats of learning were not like the 
present day denominational universities in the narrow spirit of sectarian 
exclusiveness. Many a time the intellectual discussions required referen- 
ces to manuscripts housed in tbe jnanbhandars of different monasteries 
and participants in such intercourses often carried with them more im- 
portant of manuscripts which were referred to in support of their theo- 
ries and were not otherwise available at the centres of discussion. 
Huen-Tsang left India in or about 645 A.D. and Itsing came in 
about 672 A.D. The amount of literary collections that Itsing carried 
home from India—comprising some 400 different texts of Buddhist 
works—with about 500,000 slokas. Ali this meant more or less 
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- thorough ransacking of the rich and rare colleetions of the texts 
housed in the libraries of the monasteries. o gs accounts of the 
university of Nalanda and its libraries show that the library was in 
a special area known as "Dharma Ganja” (mart of religion) The 
library comprised of three large buildings with three different names 
viz. Ratnasagara, Ratnodadhi and Ratnaranjaka. The Ratnasagara or 
the ‘ocean of jewels’ was a nine storied building which housed the 
rare and sacred works like the Prajnaparamita sutra and other Tantrik 
works as 'Samaja-guhya' and other similar manuscripts. As the names 
of the three library buildings signify the gems and rare jewels of the 
then religion and literature in the form of original manuscripts were 
carefully and systematically preserved there. It was from these rich stock 
of manuscripts that Itsing was able to copy out whatever he needed to 
carry home. The services of scribes were then very common. It may 
easily be inferred that some very effective arrangement either based on 
classified order according to subjects or otherwise, must have been in 
vogue in these huge collections as otherwise it would have been 1mpo- 
ssible to trace out the required manuscripts, whenever they were needed 
in the absence of some order from out of chaos. Unfortunately all 
direct proof regarding the arrangement followed in maintaining the 
manuscript 1s lost to us—but the inference is cogent. The destruction 
of this priceless treasure was complete by the havoc created by the 
Turushka raiders during their incursions in Nalanda as also by enraged 
monks who threw burning embers and ashes from the sacrificial pit 
into the Buddhist temples which consumed Ratnodadhi. Cultural 
intercourse 1n those days was not one-sided only, India of those days 
was equally zealous ın spreading abroad the message of her truths. 
In this endeavour the students of Nalanda took a lead in the work of 
extension of Indian culture to foreign lands and to other countries of 
Asia. Propagation of Buddhism in China and Tibet was undertaken by 
students deputed from Nalanda. Nalanda as a University had al- 
ready equipped herself for this task by organising a school of Tibetan 
studies at the University even in those days. This compares, very 
favourably with the founding and introduction, centuries later, of 
Tibetan studies at the University of Calcutta,the Nalanda of the modern 
days, by that indefatigable scholar and seer, the architect of the 
University of Calcutta—the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 
Y (Besides Nalanda there were other equally large educational insti- 
tutions with well-equipped libraries attached there-to. Of these 
Valabhi, Vikramasila, Jagaddala, Odantdapuri, Mithila and Nadia 
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deserve to be mentioned. The library of the University of Valabhi 
was also equipped yith the literature of Hinayana and the secular 
courses that were cultivated there. The University of Vikramasila also 
had the advantage of royal benefactions. Both Nalanda and Vikrama- 
sila had a joint control with King Dharmapala as the common head? 
The principle of exchange of teachers was not uncommon and thé 
libraries attached to the two different institutions also reaped the benefit 
of such interlending of rare manuscripts ånd enriched their individual 
collections by copying the required literature which was not available 
in one or the other. The present system of the scientific practice of 
photo-copying or microfilming rare books and reading materials from 
one library for another is the latest innovation in international library 
cooperation. This system, both in the past, by copying out by hand 
and in the present days, by mechanical duplication, has enhanced re- 
search work to a very large extent. Ratnavajra a scholar of repute 
from Kashmir studied the sutras, mantras and the sciences up to his 
38th year and then came to Magadha and later on to Vikramasila for 
higher studies. The University library at Vikramasila offered him 
opportunities to equip himself which he did not get at Kashmir 
or Magadha. By his scholarship he became the ‘dwara-pandita’ 
of the University. Atisa or Dipankara who went to Tibet from 
Vikramasila carried with-him loads of manuscripts—duplicates and 
copies of manuscript which could be spared for the use of the venarable 
monk during his mission to Tibet. Thus one may conjecture that a 
small branch library was to function at Tibet. Muslim vandalism 
caused the disappearance of the excellent collection at Vikramasila. 
Form Raverty’s account of Tabakat-i-Nasari we know that the 
majority of the population of Vikramasila were the Bhikshus and 
Brahmanas who had shaven heads. All of them were first slain by 
the Muslims. The huge library of the Monastery consisting of rare 
books and manuscripts on the religion and philosophy of the Hindus 
an Buddhists—then attracted the attention of the Moslems. Staggered 
at the huge collection and failing to have any idea as to their import— 
these being written 1n Indian scripts—Sanskrit, Prakrit and Tibetan— 
which were poles asumder from Arabic they summoned a number of 
Hindu residents from the locality to explain to them the import of 
the huge treasure. But so huge had been the massacre that none was 
available to explain the purport of the library. The invading forces 
later came to know that the site was a seat of learning known as a 
Vihara. Infidels as the Hindus were to the Muslims—their sacred lite- 
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rature was equally worth complete destruction and all the contents of 
the library along with the Vikramasila Viharg was ruined. The 
Jagaddala vihara in Varendrabbumi was also an important centre with 
considerable collection of reading materials. Odantapuri—another 
huge centre of learning was endowed by the Royal House (Pala kings 
of Magadha) with a rich hbrary of Brahmanical and Buddhist works. 
Mithila has been famous for its scholars since the days of Rajarshi 
Janaka and had.a rich coMection of various commentaries on the 
different branches of Hindu Sastras. It developed a famous school 
of Nyaya which flourished from the 12th to the 15th century A. D. 
Tattvachintamani, an original treatise of Navya Nyaya by Ganges Upa- 
dhyaya was a topic of discussion for well nigh three centuries during 
which time more than 10,00,000 pages of commentaries to this epoch- 
making treatise were compiled and this compilation needed hundreds 
and thousands of references to the various rare manuscript which. 
were collected there. Mithila it is to be noted had no large university 
library like that of Nalanda but instead the individual Pandits or 
Scholars had their own private collections which were very rich in 
their contents. The private libraries of the individual Pandits if 
placed together would surely equal a big research institute library. 
But that was not then possible and the individuality of these private 
collections were maintained 1n tact and the students attached to the 
individual preceptors looked after the private store-houses of know- 
ledge as best as they could. The system of graduation at Mithila 
differed from that of examination by the invincible Dvara Panditas, in 
vogue at Nalanda and Vikramasila. Here the system of examination 
was known as the 'Salakapariksha'. The collections of manuscripts i.e. 
the library played an 1mportant role in this examination. The candidate 
for graduation was taken before the collection of manuscriptson the sub- 
ject of his specialisation and he was to explain that page of a manuscript 
in his special subject chosen from the collection, which was pierced 
last by a needle (Shalaka) run through it. This was thus a test of the 
capacity of the candidate to explain unprepared any manuscript on 
the subject he has specialised and any part of the text he had studied, 
so as to demonstrate his mastery of the subject in all its parts. The 
last of the famous seats of learning 1n Eastern India was Navadwipa 
in West Bengal. It was at its height of glory from C. A. D. 1063 to 
A. D. 1106 when Laksman Sena king of Gauda made it hus capital. 
Famous scholars like Halayudha, Jayadeva, Dhyoyi, Umapati and 
others all flourished under the Gauda court. Unable to face the 
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onslaught of the Moslems under Bakhtiar Khilji Laksman Sena fled 
to Vikrampur in Eastern Bengal in about 1197 A. D. 

The destruction of the Buddhist Viharas and the famous libraries 
attached to them through Moslem Vandalism—created a void in the 
intellectural, cultural and literary life of the nation. The muslim con- 
querors of the then Bengal did not interfere so much with the religion 
and culture of the people and the indigenous social institutions. The 
intellectural urge of the local people also felt the need, for a great centre 
of learning in their country. This feeling gained an impetus when 
Mithila refused to part with any notes or books from its libraries. Even 
the students who returned from Mithila after their studies were not 
allowed to take away any lecture notes etc. . 

Graduates were allowed to carry home only their diplomas and no 
copy of manuscripts. This peculiar rule confined the learning of Mithila 
within its own jurisdiction. This monopoly of Mithila in the field of 
education and culture was challenged by Nadia, where Pandita Raghu- 
nath Siromani instituted a chair of Logic and the foundation of the 
Nadia School of Nyaya is associated with the interesting episode in 
the life of a great scholar Vasudeva Sarvabhauma (C. 1450—1576 A.D.) 
He went to Mithila at the age of 25 after learning grammer, literature, 
jurisprudence from bis father to specialise in Nyaya and Logic. At 
the Salaka Pariksha he explained 100 pages one by one as they were 
probed by the needle and impressed his Guru so much that the coveted 
but rare title of Sarvabhauma was conferred on him. Coming to 
know of the stringent rules of Mithila and finding that his teacher 
guarded the treasures of knowledge very rigidly by not permitting 
copying of the texts taught. Vasudeva committed to memory the 
whole of '"Tattvachintamani" and the metrical part of Kusumanjali. 
After his return home he rendered in writing the two treatises commit- 
ted to memory at Mithila. His academy of new logic was thus estab- 
lished. Mithila was soon outrivalled by Nadia. Raghunatha the first 
student from Nadia defeated his teacher at Mithila. The University at 

Nadia amassed a huge collection of rare manuscript on various sub- 
jects and famous scholars made full use of the library in expanding 
their theses and helped them in drawing their own commentaries 
which made the Navya Nyaya School at Nadia famous all through 
India. Smarta Raghunandana headed a galaxy of scholars along with 
Krishnananda Agamvagisha who founded the school of Kaula or 
Tantra-Sastra. Later Nadia instituted a chair of Astronomy in 
1718 A D. One of the duties of this school was to prepare almanacs 
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for the Nawbab’s court at Murshidabad and later for East India 
Company’s judicial and administrative authorities. For this purpose 
they built up a rare collection of ancient almanats running into hun- 
dreds of years in this library. In 1680 A. D. at the time of Raja Rudra 
the number of teachers and the taught rose to 600 and 4000 respectively. 
It may easily be imagined that such a congregation of students needed a 
huge stock of manuscripts on various subjects. Students had to get by 
heart or commit to- memory the texts they read. The schools were 
conducted hike Séminars or Colloquiums where two teachers started a 
dedebate on an abstruse topic and the students had to follow them and 
supplement them by their own questions. The store-house of know- 
ledge or the libraries played a very important part in these seminars 
and discussions as in all cases of disputes references to the authorita- 
tive manuscript and books were essential. We have already seen that 
in ancient India no much need was felt for the propagation of the 
printed letter. Men of culture and erudition who were hke walking 
libraries were respected by one and all. The printing press, an inno- 
vation which came to India much later than in European countries 
began to make itself felt during the 18th Century. Modern crvilisa- 
tion considers the printing press as one of its main pillars and this is 
true so far as printed books, literature and the newspaper are con- 
cerned. Spread of literacy goes hand in hand with the spread of cul- 
ture in the present day. Western and Eastern cultures differ in the 
matter of spread of culture through the printed material 1.e. through 
literacy. The late Dr. Coomaraswamy, the great exponent of Indian 
culture to the West has said in this connection that “%t is better not 
to know how to read than not to know what to read." Opinions 
may differ but the spirit of Indian culture is very correctly stated by 
Dr. Coomaraswamy. 

From what we have discussed so far, it may now be stated without 
fear of contradiction that the idea about libraries is neither new nor 
novel to India as a whole. The most primitive form of library seems 
to have been a canon of religious scriptures, a single copy of which 
was owned by a community or congregation. Individual ownership 
had not at that time made much advance. A secondary type of cano- 
nical scriptures was developed for the use of specialised communities 
of religious professionals. As an example, mention may be made of 
the Buddhist Tripitakas where one such canon runs to 7920 books. 
During the mediaeval period it is a well-known fact that religious 
institutions of all denominations either Saiva, Jaina, Buddhist or 
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Vaishnava flourished in the country either under royal patronage or 
with the support of private benefactions. The temples, mathas and 
missions, as has beén said, occupy a very important position in this 
matter in our country. The extensive properties granted from time 
to time to these organisations and left in charge of the Abbots or the 
heads of the mathas or religious organisations called Mathadhipatis 
or Mandalesvaras 1n the north and Mudaliyars or Jiyars in the south 
were meant for the proper upkeep of these organisations which often 
included schools or tolas or chatuspathis and collections of treasures 
of knowledge or libraries. "There are epigraphic evidences in support 
of these conclusions. In these schools or pathasalas or chatuspathis 
and Ghatikas there must have been fairly large collections of 
manuscripts for the teacher and the taught. Such collections 
of manuscripts, as stated previously, are fairly common both in the 
north and the south—known as Bbandaras of the Jain temples 
and the Sarasvati Bhandaras of the south—which were nothing 
else but libraries. Thus it may certainly be conjectured that as 
the spread and propagation of learning was attended to by the 
schools and Vedic seminaries and as the Saiva, Vaishnava and 
other religious sects and organisations also cooperated in the 
dissemination of knowledge, well-equipped libraries containing many 
manusciipts must have been attached to these organisations. There 
were land grants made to support these institutions. In the year 1799 
after the fall of the independent Tanjore Maratha kingdom, the East 
India Company stepped into the position of rulers. Sarabhoji, the last 
of the ruling princes of Tanjore though deprived of his sovereignty made 
his court the centre of cultural and literary activities. A very important 
work that he did was to collect all old records, manuscripts and printed 
books in the country and organised and founded the Saraswati Mahal 
Library at Tanjore where all these valuable materials were properly 
housed. This store-house of manuscripts and books is one of the finest 
` libraries which contains one of the best stocks of ancient learning and 

literature—covering a vast field of subjects, viz. Vedanta, Kavya, 
Grammar, Music, Dancing, Architecture, Astronomy and Medicine. 
The Library has been systematically publishing volumes of catalogues 
of rare manuscripts on different subjects of Indian religion, philosophy, 
rhetoric, etc. Besides public and state libraries—the existence of private 
collections of manuscripts during medieval times was evidenced both 
in the south and in the north of India. Mohamed of Ghazni is said 
to have maintained a large library at the capital of his kingdom which 
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had more than 30,000 volumes. Mahmud Gavan, a minister of the 
Bahamani Sultan, owned a library of 3000 volumes and made frequent 
use of it. Akbar the Great had a splendid library of his own. 
Though himself an Illeterate, he is famous as a patron of art and 
culture and is comparable to any monarch of any time and any 
clime. He collected more than 24000 volumes of rare manuscripts. 
Though printing was started by the Jesuit Fathers of Goa in about 
1550 A. D., Akbar himself» was not interested in it. A printing 
press is said to have been found in Agra fort. Muslim calligraphy 
received patronage and flourished all through. The various ruling 
chiefs, that arose after the disruption of Muslim hegemony in India, 
had private collections built up in their principalities-—both in 
the south and in the north. The Muslim conquests had at many 
places destroyed much that was infidel culture, but even then the 
total picture was not discouraging. Humayun Badsha was a 
lover of books and is said to have lost his life from a fall from his 
library stairs. Islamic theology, religion, and history were favourite 
subjects, besides translations of Hindu scriptures was also a favourite 
branch of study for princes and rulmg noblemen. Dara Shikoh, son 
of the Emperor Shah Jahan himself was responsible for translating 
into Persian the sacred Gita and the Upanishads of the Hindus. The 
Akbarnamab, Ain-1-Akbari, the memoirs of Alamgir and host of other 
chronicles—all bear testimony to the patronage that learning and cul- 
ture then received ; and this went a long way in fostering the growth of 
collecting books and manuscripts in collective organisations as Tolas, 
Temples, Maktabs, Masjids—and by individual agencies as well. It may 
be noted that the political disturbances from time to time did not very 
much affect the main web of Indian life which continued more or less 
undisturbed at the constant clash of arms and change of rulers. Though 
there are instances of damage to cultural organisations and store- 
houses of knowledge or libraries here and there following clash 
of arms amongst rival groups and ruling houses in cities and more 
important principalities, the main flow of culture and learning in 

the remote corners of the country continued slowly as usual. 

A noteworthy devastation of a famous library following the clash 

in arms was the pillage of the famous library of Tipoo Sultan in 

the south. The Library was famous for its rich. contents of manus- 

cripts and books and art objects as well. In such aftermath of 

wars manuscripts and rare instances of arts were carried. away as 

part of the loot by the conquerors to their own custodies also. 
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Many such libraries changed hands and had to travel long distances 
and often got lost in transit in those uncertain times. Tipoo’s library 
ultimately crossed the seas and are now preserved in the India Office 
Library (Foreign Office, Whitehall or Commonwealth Relations 
Office) m London. History is replete with instances of such legal or 

` illegal transfer of numerous rare collections or libraries and objects of 
art from this ancient land to the Western countries. The individual 
private collections were not always preperly looked after, for the 
successors of many men of letters were not in all cases interested in 
intellectual pursuits and as such, such collections sometimes changed 
hands or got lost through careless upkeep or bad preservation. The 
principalities—that arose out of the break-up of the Maratha power 
as also the Rajasthan chiefs—all tried to maintain their private 
coliections as best as they could. 

ë f Though libraries as such were not unknown in India from the 
early days—the character of these libraries, both public and private i.e. 
institutional and prsonal including those that were owned by the ruling 
chiefs—all were for the use of the limited few only. The fole of libra- 
ries in the 19th and in the present 20th Century as evidenced in the 
case of Western countries was not known then. The hbraries that 
then existed were neither meant for public nor were the ordinary people 
then in need of libraries. It was for the limited few that the libraries 
existed viz., the scholar, the student, the Brahmin and the interested 
learned men were the main agents who had access to these treasure- 
houses of knowledge. The libraries which were more or less personal 
properties had little popular appeal. The industrial revolution and 
the later multiplication of schools and colleges gradually paved the 
way for pubhc libraries in the Western countries—to extend the 
benefits of a liberal education for all classes of people. Printing was 
introduced in India after about a century of its introduction in Europe 
and the idea of modern public libraries also dawned much later in 
our country than it did in the Western countries. The British as they 
emerged into the position of the ruling power slowly and gradually 
from a trading company did not at first disturb the social set-up and 
interfere with the current systems both in educational, religious and 
day to day life of the common mamy The Maulavis and the Pandits— 
the literate class of the people as a rule continued to wield influence in 
society and it was they who acted as the Company's agents in the day 
to day administration of the country. Gradually as consolidation of 
the Company's rule followed—efficiency in administration demanded a 
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regular supply of learned Pandits and Maulavis who were conversant 
with the customs of the people and were capable of interpreting the laws 
and customs of the country. To meet this continuous supply of people 
who could act as agents in the service of the Company, Warren Hastings 
the then Governor General of India founded the Calcutta Madrassah 
in 1781. Mr. Jonathan Duncan, the then British Agent also founded 
the Benaras Sanskrit College in 1792. Prior to this, in 1784 Sir 
William Jones founded the ‘Asiatic Society at Calcutta. Along with 
the collection of curios for the Society, the collection of allied litera- 
ture both hand-written and in print automatically followed. We 
have made a mention of the fact that objects of Indian art and 
antiquities were finding their way to England and to other European 
countries. Openly or hiddenly this loss of art treasures continued for 
a pretty long time due to the greed and callousness of the native 
population as also for the special favours shown to the foreigners then. 
Large collections of oriental manuscripts also left the shores of the 
parent country in the same fashion and the servants of the E. I. Co. 
too were important agents in these transfers. Many such collections 
were also presented to the Company. During the close of the 18th 
century the rich collection of treasures and manuscripts in England 
grew so enormously that the Home Board of Directors felt an 
immediate need of a suitable home for the purpose of an oriental 
repositary. In support of the move it was stated that, “by such a 
collection the literature of Persia and Mohamedan India may be pre- 
served in this country, after perhaps, it shall, from further changes, and 
further declension of taste for it, be partly lost in its original seats" 
Nor would this collection be confined to Persian and Arabic 
manuscripts. The Sanskrit writings, from the long subjection of 
Hindus to a foreign Government, from the discouragements, their 
literature in consequence experienced, and from the ravages of time, 
must have suffered greatly. The Directors should be glad, therefore 
that copies of all the valuable books which remain in that language 
or in any ancient dialects of the Hindus, might, through the 
industry and liberality of individuals, at length be preserved in 
safety in England and form a part of the proposed oriental repository. 
Lord Wellesly, then Governor General of India, did not agree with the 
intention of the Directors to transfer all such treasurers to the Repo- 
sitory in London. In June 1805 the Court of Directors wrote to the 
Governor General that the Seringapattam collections be preserved 
in the company's library where it formed the basic stock round which 
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the Company’s library later known as the India Office library (as 
different from the India House Library) was built up. Opinions still 
differ as to the wisdom of building up the oriental collection at 
London—where it has been of more use to the foreigners than to the 
people of India—whose cultural heritage the collection represents. It 
is only handful of Indians that can afford to spend huge sum of 
money for passage and maintenance in England who are able to reap 
the benefit of use of this unique centre of eastern art and culture. 
While on the one hand rare and valuable manuscripts in oriental 
languages were being taken away to England, on the other hand 
printed books in English at cheap and reasonable price were 
being imported into India for the promotion of English education 
and culture. The ruling class in India then concentrated more or 
less at Calcutta and other presidency towns and attracted the local 
rich and the elite of the native population towards them. In the 
early days there were copious evidences of Europeans observing 
Indian manners and customs and participating and enjoying Indian 
entertainments in their social life. But as the position of the English 
changed from traders to rulers the social current also changed and 
the local people began to fall in with English manners and customs— 
which were regarded as proper ideals for the progressive elements 
to follow. This of course was limited to a small minority in the cities 
only and it has taken centuries to permeate the same flow into the 
urban cities and rural areas as urbanisation followed later on. A 
movement was also set on foot for making English the medium of 
instruction in India. The then British Government in India was 
not at first associated with this move and it was the English missio- 
naries and that small section of the Indian people who had received 
English education who championed this movement. It was through 
their efforts that the Hindu College was founded in Calcutta in 1817 
for giving English education to Indian boys. The then government 
was certainly interested as they realised the importance of English 
education which would solve much of their admunistrative and 
clerical problems of administration at all levels. English knowing 
Indians would act as small cog-wheels in running a smooth admini- 
stration and would be of much help to the ruling class. The Hindu 
College in its initial years made a very important impact on the 
sociallife of the country. The General Committee on public instruc- 
tion recorded very favourably on the progress made by Indians in 
English language, literature and science. English knowing people 
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found easy employment in the Company’s services which were so long 
amonoply of the Pandits and Maulavis. As a consequence schools 
and Colleges began to be founded not only in the metropolis and 
other presidency towns but also in moffusil towns as well. Every 
school and college had a library of their own and these small 
collections of books were the only source for the teachers for their 
normal teaching work—as English books then were not easily found 
elsewheie and the book tfade was not known to have developed 
then and books had to be imported from England in very small 
numbers. Every effort was made to encourage scholars to make 
use of the school and college libraries during -the leisure hours and 
thus acquire a readmg habit. Library returns were insisted on by 
the D.P.l. and to stimulate development of library habits prizes 
were declared in 1839 by Lord Auckland for the student who 
received the greatest benefit from the use of the library. Such awards 
it was later found out, had only encouraged too much desultory 
reading and in 1848 the Council of Education changed the conditions 
of award and a particular subject was selected and the students 
coming up for the award were examined on the books read by them 
on that subject. The school and college authorities had acçor- 
dingly to try to improve their stocks of books In their libraries. The 
Hindu College Library collections became more important than any 
other contemporary education institute library. As far back as 1836 
the eminent educationist Mr. Trevelyan attributed the supermacy of 
the Hindu College students over others to the well-equipped hbrary 
of the Hindu College. In 1835 the first Librarian of the Hindu 
College Library was appointed on Rs. 30/- p.m. and the new rules 
drafted for the library permitted the use of the library by outsiders 
as well. This was a great benefit as there were no libraties as such 
in the moffusil towns and the English knowing people had to take 
the help of these libraries to keep up their habit of reading. But the 
collections of books were not always very attractive. At Calcutta 
specially and also at the other presidency towns of India the need 
for a public library was urgently felt—to provide recreative reading 
outside office hours. Young men who came out to India either in 
the services or in civihan posts brought with them a stock of books 
which they left behind when they returned home. As a result a 
considerable stock of common standard works gradually accumulated 
and with these left over stocks of books as nucleus small public 
libraries began to be founded. At Calcutta Mr. J. H. Stocquel, the 
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editor of the local daily *Englishman' drafted a scheme for the 
establishment of a public library at Calcutta in 1835. Indians and 
Europeans all supported the scheme. The library at first housed in 
the lower apartment of Dr. E. P. Strang’s house at Esplanade, 
Calcutta, later in July, 1841 moved to the Metcalf Hall when it was 
completed. The Library had a rapid growth during the first few years. 
The nucleus stock consisted of gifts and presentations from private in- 
dividuals and the transfer of about 4675 v6lumes from the Fort William 
College Library. The total stock in 1848 stood about 20,000 volumes. 
From 1850 the library began to face financial stringency due to fall in 
the number of its members and consequent fall inrevenue. Calcutta 
Reading Club was founded in the northern part of the city, the 
government also established departmental libraries and the annual 
move of the government from Calcutta to Simla—all these were 
contributory causes, The Government had no control over the library 
which was entrusted to a committee of three curators chosen by the 
Proprietors and first class subscribers of one year standing. In 1877 
Raja Narendra Krishna was appointed president of the council which 
replaced the Board of Curators in 1873. By then the Asiatic Society, 
the, Agricultural Society and other similar societies were receiving 
grants from the government. In reply to an appeal for government 
help Mr. Mackenzie criticised the maladministration and suggested 
potential control by the government and hence the question was 
dropped. The appeal was again renewed five years later when the 
pecuniary position still further deteriorated. The government reply 
was rather cold advising to seek help trom the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion. On March 22, 1887 the Corporation stated that as the popu- 
lation which uses free public libraries in Europe was scarcely existing 
in Calcutta, it will hardly be justified in supporting a free hbrary 
which will be used almost exclusively by wealthier members of the 
country who now subscribe to it and will probably cease to do so. 
The Library Council further suggested introduction of a library rate 
on the analogy of the system in vogue 1n England but the Corporation 
pleaded helplessness under the provisions of the Act to do anything 
likewise. In 1888 the library informed the government that it would 
have to close its doors. The Calcutta Public Library was a share- 
holders' hbrary and Mr. Mackenzie proposed in his private capacity 
as a proprietor of the library that the library be made a really public 
library. His suggestion was to transfer all the library assets to 
the Municipality of Calcutta where it is to be maintained in perpetuity 
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as a free public library for the town and suburbs—supplementing 
the free library with a lending department open to the proprietors and 
subscribers of the old Calcutta Public Library. The suggestion was 
accepted by all concerned and a sub-committee was appointed to go 
into this question. The old council was to be replaced by a 12- 
member council representing the Corporation or the Government and 
subscribers and Proprietors—the President and Vice-President being 
chosen from the two categories respectively. Under this new settlement 
the entire annual book purchase grant of Rs. 8,000 was borne by 
the Corporation. Mr. Lea and Raja Narendra Krishna were the first 
President and Vice-President respectively. Sri Bipin Chandra Pal was 
appointed Librarian for two years (till 1892). The then government 
of Bengal made a donation of Rs. 5,000 for re-organisation of the 
libiary and also agreed to make over to the council the entire 
collection of English and Bengali books belonging to the Bengal 
Library, so as to forma part of the reference library on condition 
that the Librarian of the Bengal Library—Pandit Hara Prasad Sastry 
be coopted as a member of the Council of the Calcutta Public 
Library. This move to increase government representation was not 
agreed to by the authorities and the proposal fell through and the 
offer was withdrawn. Later attempts to take over the control by the 
government was made by Lord Curzon who wanted to make the 
library a library of reference, a working place for students and a 
repository of materials for the future historians of India—in which 
every work written about India at anytime can be consulted. His 
ambition was to make Calcutta a worthy capital of the British empire 
in the East and to present ıt with a library worthy of the same. 
After prolonged negotiations the final seal was put in 1902 when 
government secured full official control over the affairs of the Calcutta 
Public Library and the then Imperial Library was founded at Calcutta 
in 1903. Š 

It will be seenthat men of great vision got together more 
than a hundred years ago and resolved upon a library of reference 
and circulation which will be open to all without any distinction 


of ranks and classes and sufficiently extensive to meet the demands 
ery branch of literature. Prince 


of the entire community in ew 
Dwarkanath Tagore was the first ‘Proprietor’ of the Calcutta Public 


Library and his family has led the cultural life of neo Bengal for 
several decades. The dynamic personality of Lord Curzon vitalised 
the dying institution by buying off the rights of the Calcutta Public 
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Library and amalgamating with it the remnants of the East India 
College Library and the departmental Libraries. Thus the Viceregal 
fiat made it possible to snowball around this collection the official 
publications all over the country with the result that the Imperial 
Library, later on the National Library of today, has the richest collec- 
tion of printed publications on the British period of Indian history. 
While this library was catering to the needs of the local public for 
higher literature, special libraries forming valuable adjuncts to learned 
associations came into existence for meeting the demands of learned 
and scientific brains. The Asiatic Society was the first and foremost 
of such libraries followed by the various other survey libraries under 
the government of India. The Indian Museums Act was passed in 
1866 and the Museum Library was another important Special Library. 
This gives us an idea of the trend of libraries in the metropolis but 
library movement in the 19th century was not confined within the city 
of Calcutta or other presidency towns only. In the then Bengal, 
Public Libraries began to be established even in distant moffusil 
towns. The library for the Sibpore Botanical Gardens at Howrah 
was founded in 1787 and the Fort William College Library in 1800, 
followed by the Hindu College Library in 1817. The Oriental 
Seminary had its library in 1823 and the Sanskrit College Library 
in 1824. The Caleutta Public Library as we have seen followed 
afew years later. The private collections of such men as Pandit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, Raja 
Radhakanta Deb of Sovabazar, also helped to quench the thirst 
for knowledge of the learned in the city. With the passing 
of the library act in England in 1850, the movement received a 
great push in Bengal and Calcutta more particularly. Chrono- 
logically stated the following libraries were founded in different 
districts of Bengal dunng the early period. Rajnarain Basu Smriti 
Pathagar, a Rajnarain Basu Memorial library at Midnáput, in 1851, 
the Hooghly Public Library 1854, Krishnagar Public Library 1856, 
Konnagar Public Library 1858, Uttarpara Public Library 1859, Janai 
Public Library 1860, Mahesh Public Library 1869, Chandernagar 
Library and the Ariadaha Public Library 1870, Serampore Public 
Library 1871, Kalna Mayo Library 1872, Baranagar Sasipado 
Institute Library 1876, Baranagar Peoples’ Library 1876, Mudiali 
Libiary in Gardenreach 1876, Rajpur Public Library, Sonarpur 1877, 
Dakshineswar Ramakrishna Library and Reading Club 1879. In 
Calcutta proper, different localities also founded their own public 
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libraries for the benefit of the people of the locality. Throughout 
the country, specially in the cities where English education spread 
first—the need of lhbraries was felt, and all those who had 
received English education became subscribers to the local 
libraries. Though the government in its resolution dated 11th 
January 1854 had expressed its desire to establish libraries and 
extend reading facilities at larger district towns—it was more 
or less a pious wish and no attempts were made to directly 
establish libraries in any district town. Rather the enthusiasm 
of the local young men in their zeal to spread knowledge and 
information in a limited sense though, formed themselves into 
small groups to establish small subscription libraries in the 
urban and suburban towns. During the latter part of the 19th 
and during the early part of the 20th century the so called public 
libraries played an important role in socio-political fields. The 
then rulers of Bengal—the steel-frame of the I. C. S. were faced 
with a situation not very comfortable. The partition of Bengal 
(1904-5) created a very big upsurge not only in Calcutta but all 
through the moffusil towns of both East and West Bengal. The 
spirit of nationalism received an impetus and the leaders all extolled 
the young men to imbibe the spirit of nationalism. The writings of 
Bankim Chandra, Vivekananda, Rabindranath, Aswini Kumar Dutta, 
Aurobinda—to name only a few amongst a host of other equally 
brilliant leaders and writers, all enthused the firebrand young men in 
the capital and moffusil cities. Public meetings were generally banned 
under the orders of the I. C. S. rulers and a reign of terror followed. 
Mens Sana in Corpore Sano—the advice of Swami Vivekananda, for the 
all round development of the body and the mind—was the cry of the 
hour. The founding of gymnasiums for physical development and 
public hbraries for mental growth caught the fancy of the people in 
general. This also fostered the growth of nationalism. The small 
libraries which sprang up were all subscription libraries formed by the 
enthusiastic young men of the locality. Very small beginnings though, 
these tiny libraries had often only a very small collection of books 
—mostly firebrand books which invoked the growth of nationalism. 
Small books in English about the great leaders of freedom in the 
world as also Bengali translations of the lives of the heroes like 
Shivajee, Maxim Gorky, McSwiny, Napoleon, De Valera, Lenin and 
other revolutionaries of the world—episodes from the revolutionary 
history of other countries, religious literature of our own country and 
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books of history and cultural movements in other countries—all such 
books and pamphlets were very popular and comprised the bulk of 
the stock of these libraries. In bigger cities—different mohollas or 
localities had such small libraries of their own organised by the 
young men of the locality. Small monthly subscriptions of 6 paise or 
so was enough to get oneself enrolled as a member of the library. 
The enthusiasm of the local public was also backed by the national min- 
ded rich men with donations for librarie$. It is a fact that these small 
subscription libraries—unostensible and unassuming—did actually play 
a very big part in the socio-cultural life of the country. Young men got 
together in these gymnastic clubs and in these small libraries. In 
the far-off moffusil cities where literacy was lower than in the bigger 
cities or the capital—the practice was to read out the books by one 
who knew how to read while others listened or read with their ears. 
Enthusiasm rose and in many such libraries actual adult education 
work was taken up—free night-schools were started. At the back of 
all this was of course the sprouting seed of growing nationalism. 
Popular songs befitting the occasion were composed and the nation 
was charged as it were electrically. Fire-brand young Bengal went 
forward not with non-violence so much as with the cult of the bomb. 
The British rulers and their supporters were very uneasy and in the 
repression that followed, the C. I. D. and the police played the main 
role. The tiny libraries and the gymnastic centres were mostly the 
targets of attack and all healthy young men with a robust health were 
looked upon with suspicion. It was well nigh impossible for the 
young men to meet and discuss anything. In their zeal for repression 
the police searched the libraries and finding nothing incriminating— 
took away religious books such as the Gita—the song celestial of the 
Hindus. The reign of terror let loose on Bengal had no parallel in 
the country in general. The public and specially the middle class— 
the backbone of the society— had their sympathy in the swadeshi 
movement but were afraid of repression. The night classes, the 
gymnasiums and the small public libraries had to be closed down or 
had to curb their activities. The phase however passed off slowly 
and the seed of public libiaries that was in the soil of the country 
had a lasting effect. To the eternal praise of the young men of the 
locality—who having no money and nothing to fall back upon—no 
building—no resource—had only their enthusiasm as the capitai— 
went forward towards self-improvement in education and culture. 
The imagination of the youth of the country had captured the idea 
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of their successors and it was just a handful of young men in different 
localities who laboured hard to establish small libraries and to enrol 
new members for it. There are instances, where, from such small 
beginings the tiny libraries have grown from strength to strength and 
have been playing quite a major role in the cultural, social and 
educatioal life of the present day society. 

Similar progress has been in evidence in other presidency towns 
also—though the tempo of development was not always of the same 
degree. In Bombay, and Madras, the Englishmen, who came as 
District Officers or Sessions Judges, tried to create small libraries in 
the localities where they were stationed, primarily with the help of 
the elite of the town—which were more or less like small club libraries 
for recreation. In Bombay city the first library established was that of 
the E. I. Co. in 1715—but nothing is known about its fate later on. 
In 1804 the Royal Asiatic Society established its library—more or less 
on the lines of its Calcutta counterpart. Famous orientalists lke 
Telang, Bhagwanlal Indraji, Buhler and later on Dr. Kane, A. A. 
Fyzee and others worked in this library and made significant contribu- 
tion to Indian scholarship. But scholars alone do not constitute the 
main bulk of the population and one solitary library of a learged 
association certainly cannot be taken to be a pointer to library move- 
ment in the country. Contact with Europeans had enkindled a spirit 
of curiosity which permeated into the urban and suburban cities as 
well. Before 1900 several small libraries were functioning at district 
towns at Ahmedabad, Ahmednagar, Dharwar, Kohlapur, Nadiad, 
Nasik, Poona, Sitara, Sholapur, Thana, etc., etc. These libraries con- 
tained English books 1n general and those that were considered to be 
objectionable by the administrative officers were not kept. They were 
centres of recreation and all political discussions were taboo. Political 
conscionsness of course dawned with the founding of the Indian 
National Congress in 1885 and love for the vernacular language 
also became manifest by the establishment of libraries for Marathi, 
Modi, and other regional languages. Such libraries which had. books 
in local languages exclusively i.e.1n Marathi—made a name and were 
very popular institutions at Thana, Bombay and Poona where they 
were established in 1893, 1898 and 1911 respectively. The influence 
and effect of these libraries were gradually felt in other cities also. 

Baroda, in those days under the enlightened rule of Sir Sayaji 
Rao Gaekwad TII played a leading role in the development of her 
hbraries. The progress and development of her libraries during the 
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early years of the present century was comparable to no other state 
or province of those days. In fact all Gaekwad teritory was covered 
by a net-work of libraries which were regularly fed from the head- 
quarters library and the service provided was free and confined to 
books in the native tongues more for the plebians in the rural areas. 
In the cities and in the capital there were the district head-quarters 
libraries and the state central library catering to the needs of the 
patrician public. There were children’s brary as well and under the 
guidance of the American library expert Mr. W. A. Borden, the first 
systematic training classes for hbrarians and library workers were 
started. Library journal and Mitra Mandals or friends of libraries 
were also new features which were unknown till then and created 
healthy enthusiasm all through the length and breadth of the country. 
It was hence that the percentage of literacy was higher there than in 
many British governed territories. Part of the newly created state of 
Gujarat, it is hoped that Boroda will maintain its tradition as bright 
as ever. In the past ages Rajasthan did not have any popular library 
movement but the different ruling houses had assiduously maintained 
their private collections most of which after the integration of the 
states have been made over to the public under the public hbrary 
systems that have been introduced all over the country as a part 
of the S-year plans. The then Punjab developed an excellent library 
service through the efforts of a handful of young men under the 
guidance of the distinguished foreign library expert Mr. Asa Don 
Dickinson—who was the pioneer in writing the first book on library 
science in India (1916). The Punjab University started their first 
Library Training Class in 1915, The first All-India Library Con- 
ference sponsored by the Government of India met at Lahore in 
1918. The Punjab Public Library also made a name and did sow the 
seed of organised library service in North India. The Indian Librarian, 
the first library journal of the country was started here and it is still 
being duly edited from Jullander by Sm S. R. Bhatia—a famous name 
in all-India library world. One of largest of the Indian States—Uttar- 
pradesh did not make much progress in public library movement even 
though it had the largest number of universities. There were of course 
important research libraries and rare collections of manuscripts at 
Benaras, Lucknow, Allahabad and other places. Later progress in 
this state should be spectacular because of its enormous 1esources in 
men and money. In Bihar and Orissa library development was not 
very striking but there were public leaders in Patna who focussed 
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altention on organised libraries. The Bihar-Orissa Research Society, 
the Sinha library, the personal collection of Dr. Satchidananda Sinha, 
and the Khuda Bux Library—played important part in catering to the 
needs of research workers and are still important centres for serious 
students. The present set-up of a public library system has been doing 
very good work and will in time be able to serve as an ideal library 
service of the country. Likewise, Orissa—a famous seat of architectural 
collections, has of late started an association of library workers and 
libraries which should be able to further the growth of organised 
public libraries in the state. Assam, in the British days, was consi- 
dered to be a backward province but since independence there are 
signs of progress in development of hbraries. In Madhya Pradesh, 
Gwalior and Indore had very rare collection of manuscripts and books 
in the personal libraries of the rulers. Spread of library habit amongst 
the public is rather a new move which the present library policy fosters 
and will in time be able to spread a net-work of public libraries 
throughout the country. Madras and the South were fortunate in 
having a tradition of library development. Like Bengal, subscription 
libraries were more common in Madras than in any other area. The 
University of Madras also helped the move for the development gf 
libraries within the country. At the Madras Session of the Indian 
National Congress tn 1927 the first All-India Public Library Conference 
also met. Immediately after the Madras Library Association was 
formed— which took upon itself the work of championing intensive 
publicity campaigns for libraries. As a result of the activities, the 
Connammara Public Library offered increased library facilities to 
readers and open-access system was introduced. Next to Baroda, 
Madras has been able to contribute much towards development of 
organised libraries in the country. Much of this again is due to the 
indefatigable enthusrasm of Dr. S. R. Ranganathan—who by his genius 
and sincere work has made a place for India in the international 
library world. His appointment as National Professor is a fitting tribute 
by the Government. In Mysore, Kerala and other areas of South 
India—both the efforts of the ruling class as also of the public and 

christian missionaries—helped the progress of literacy and consequent 

development of library habit in these areas. Later developments for 

ideallibrary service has been on foot and will in time go a long way 

to usher in an ideal library service 1n the region. 

Thus, in a short compass, the survey of the past position of 
libraries in our country has shown that even though public library 
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service as it obtains in the West has been a recent innovation in our 
country—the existence of libraries of different sorts were not unknown 
and actually has done enormous good to those who wanted to be 
benefited by them. Whatever might be the state of affairs in the 
past—the current was always in motion and the ebb tide and flow 
tide have had the effect on the system of library development 
through centuries and the British rule did actually initiate that 
cohesion and integration which few other foreign domination could 
foster so systematically. Now, after independence, it is to be seen 
whether this uniformity is able to be developed further through the 
united efforts of the Centre and the States—bringing in an homoge- 
neous development of public library service throughout the country. 
Much will of course depend on the response that the public make 
to the governmental efforts. We have seen that the seed is already 
in the soil and though we are backward by about a century in 
comparison to the British Public Library system-—careful fostering 
and nurture by the authorities i.e. the State library departments, 
should be able to win the confidence of the people by their sympathy 
and sincerity and help the seedling to grow up in healthy and un- 
fettered atmosphere to a huge tree enabling all to enjoy its benefits. 
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CHAPTER Il 
MOVEMENT AND PROJECTS IN INDIA 


Library movement in India during the last SO years; Baroda, the 
Punjub, Madras and the South, Bengal, Delhi: U. N. E. S. C. O. 
Project : The Development Project and the Five Year Plans: Library 
Associations—their history and their roles. 


In the present 'chapter we. shall further continue the development 
of library movement in the country along with the history and growth 
of library associations in the different States and the important role 
they played in the all-round development of the library personality 
in India—.ulminating ultimately in the different Five Year Plans 
and the development of libraries in the States under these plans. 
The U.N.E.S.C.O. Project and the final establishment of the only 
and true public library in India—the Delhi Public Library and its 
evaluation will also be our subject of discussion in this chapter. 
We have traced the development of the library movement in the 
country in a rough outline from the earliest times down to almost 
the post-independence days. Herein we shall further continue the 
same account in more detail. Starting with Bengal, we have séen 
that the educated public in the cities were more library-minded and 
the spirit of nationalism and political consciousness was the main 
cause of this development of small subscription libraries throughout 
the length and breadth of the country since the beginning of the present 
century. The Bengal Library Association which came into existence in 
1925 had a chequered career. The 39th session of the Indian National 
Congress at Belgaon in 1924 discussed about the importance of 
founding libraries all through the length and breadth of the country. 
Simultaneously the 3rd All India Library Conference met there on the 
26th of December, 1924. The question of establishing Library Associa- 
tions in every province and State was also discussed and the delegates 
from Bengal under the presidentship of Late Deshabandhu Chittaranjan 
Das got the resolution carried and were determined to stait a Library 
Association in their own province. A general committee for the 
purpose was appointed in the same session and Poet Rabindra Nath 
Tàgore and Sri Sushil Kumar Ghose were selected the Chairman and 
the Secretary of the Committee respectively. Soon after (20-12-1925) 
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a huge meeting of Library-workers and sympathisers was convened at 
the Albert Hall at Calcutta under the chairmanship of Late J. A. 
Chapman, the then Librarian of the Imperial Library, Calcutta. The 
All Bengal Library Association was formally formed. Poet Tagore, 
who due to illness could not attend the Confeience, sent an excellent 
message for the occasion. Many important leaders in social, 
educational and cultural fields participated in the discussion. In 
January, 1928 the 2nd All Bengal Library Conference was convened 
at Calcutta where delegates from various districts attended and 
important papers by the late Ramananda Chatterjee, Sm. Sarala Devi 
Chowdhurani, Late Suren Kumar and various other stalwarts were 
read. Late Pramatha Chowdhury, Bar-at-Law, famous as ‘Birbal’ 
was the General President. 

In December of the same year when the Indian National Congress 
All parties conference met at Calcutta—the first session of the All 
India Public Library Conference also met at which Poet Rabindra 
Nath Tagore was the Chairman of the Reception Committee. We 
quote in extenso from this address of the Poet which goes to show how 
deep were his thoughts and how advanced his ideas were for libraries 
which should not only house books but interpret books to the readers. 

“Most libraries are possessed with the passion for accumulation. 
Three quarters of their books do not come into use ; their over-grown 
proportion even thrusts into a corner the specially selected few that 
are meant for being actually used. In our popular parlance, the man 
of large riches is called a great man. When a millionaire comes into 
a gathering, they vie to do him honour—an honour not dependent 
on what he has to give but merely on what he has. Much in the 
same way, the bigness of a library is estimated by the number of its 
volumes, the facilities offered for their use, that should have been its 
glory, are not deemed necessary for its pride. 

"The words that are owned by our language have two different 
repositories : one is the dictionary, the other is its literature. It is 
useful to collect ail the known words in a comprehensive dictionary, 
though comparatively but few of them are actually current. On the 
other hand, the range of words found in literature ——which are living 
and therefore not one of which can be spared—is ever so much less. 
And yet 1t has to be admitted that the value of literature is more than 
that of the dictionary. 

“The same truth applies to the bbrary. That part of its contents 
which is for the purpose of extensive accumulation has its useful- 
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ness, but the other part which is for constant and multifarious use 
gives its significance. The average Librarian, however, rarely takes 
thought or trouble to bring ‘the largest number of books to the 
utmost use, because it is always easier to overwhelm the public mind 
with the mere display of quantitative abundance. In order to bring a 
library into the fullest use, it is necessary that its contents should be 
clearly and specifically brought to notice, otherwise it is difficult for 
the ordinary man to find his way about them and the library is left as 
a city of vast accommodation that lacks sufficient means of commu- 
nication. Those who frequent libraries on some special quest of their 
own may manage to make a track for themselves by dint of the urgency 
of their particular pursuit. But the library itself should recognise its 
share of responsibility in the matter. Because it has the books, it 
is incumbent on the library to get them read, for then alone is it 
justified. It is not enough that it passively permits visitors : its 
invitation should be active. For, as the Sanskrit proverb tells us 
“Tannashtam Yannadiyate"—that which*is not given is wasted. 

“The usual thing is for alibrary to say: Here is my catalogue, 
come and select for yourself. But in the usual catalogue there is 
no introduction, no invitation, no spirit of welcome. That library 
alone can be hospitable, which shows an eagerness to invite readers 
to the feast at its disposal, It is such hospitality that makes a library 
big, not its size. That the readers make the library is not the whole 
truth, the library likewise makes the readers. If this truth is kept in 
view, we at once realise what a great function is that of the 
Librarian. His duty does not end with the acquisition, classification 
and care-taking of the volumes 1n bis charge. In other words, it is 
not exhausted by mere multiplication and divisions; he must have a 
proper understanding of his books as well. If a library is too big, it 
becomes practically impossible for the Librarian adequately to acquire 
such true understanding. That is why I feel that the big library 
can but function as a store-house and only the small one serves 
as a refectory to furnish the wherewithal for daily sustenance and 
enjoyment. 

“My idea of a small library is one that keeps books on every 
subject, but only select books, not one of which is there merely 
as an offering of worship to number, but each one of which 
stands on its own merits ; where the Librarian is a true devotee, 
devoid of ulterior seeking, free from pride in the mere loading 
of shelves, capable of discriminate rejection. A library, in short, 
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which makes just enough provision that can be placed before 
its guests for their delectation with a Librarian who has the 
qualities of a host, not a store-keeper. Consider, for instance, 
the case of a library which takes in a number of periodicals 
published at home and abroad. If some one on the staff made 
it his duty regularly to compile a list of the specially interesting 
articles and hang it up in a conspicuous place, would that not 
immensely increase the chances of thefr being read ? As it is, ` 
three-fourths of these, remain unopened, encumbering space and 
burdening the shelves as they keep on accumulating. The same is 
the case with new books. Very few Librarians attempt to acquaint 
themselves, much less their constituents, with their contents. Yet is 
it not obvious that the wealth they have to offer should be made 
known as soon as new books come to hand ? 

"Made known to whom ? In each case to a special circle 
of readers. Every library should have as its indispensable limits- 
such special circles of readers. These alone can give it hfe. 
The worth of a librarian I would gauge by his power of attracting 
and looking after such circles, of acting as the intermediary for 
an ‘intimacy of relationship between readers and library. That 
is to say, on him is cast the burden not only of the books, but 
of their readers as well and in the maintaining of both is the test 
of his efficiency of the proper discharge of his trust. Even as to 
the books themselves, the librarian's duty should not be confined 
to those that he can collect in his own hbrary, but he must also 
keep himself acquainted with all those others that are published 
from time to time, subject by subject. For the purposes of our 
School at Santiniketan, for example, we have to keep ourselves 
i touch with all the publications intended for children, so as 
to be able to make our selection. Every library should assist 
in work of this kind. This they should do by keeping up-to-date 
lists of books on different subjects, as they come out and gain 
reputation. If it became known that a particular library was 
endeavouring to discharge this duty, I am sure that the publishers 
would be glad to co-operate by furnishing it with lists of thei 
publications together with a resume of their contents. 

"In conclusion it is my submission to the AJ India Library 
Conference that it shonid consider the question of preparing 
and circulating such quarterly, half-yearly or at least annual list, 
from which the main features of the best new books in the English 
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language, scientific, literary and historical, may be gathered. If it 
be the object of this Conference to stimulate the founding and growth 
of libraries all over the country, then such object can be best 
promoted by thus affording a guide to the books that should be 
procured ; incidentally also thereby assisting the libraries in what 
should be their main work—not the mere procuring and keeping 
of books, but actively acquainting their constituents with and 
interesting them in their contents ....” 

The 2nd All Bengal Library Conference referred to above discussed 
and passed resolutions on various aspects of library development. 
'The salient features of the resolutions were : The respected and the 
rich people in the society were earnestly requested to make large 
donations to libraries. The district boards, municipalities and local 
bodies were requested to pive aid to the libraries within their jurisdic- 
tions. Jt was also resolved that the medium through which libraries 
should advance culture and education should generally be the mother 
tongue. The provincial Government was requested to withdraw its 
ban on the Bengali book entitled “Pather: Davi" by the eminent novelist 
Sarat Chandra Chatterjee. All librarians were requested to pay proper 
attention in collecting manuscripts and rare books within their resp&ctive 
jurisdictions and to adopt necessary measures for their proper preserva- 
tion. The Universities of Datca and Calcutta were requested to 
arrange for Extension Lectures on Library Administration and allied 
subjects—on the models of Extension Lectures undertaken by Western 
Universities. The Local Government and the Director cf Public 
Instruction were requested to provide for regular grants to libraries 
in their respective budgets. The members of the Bengal Legislative 
Council were requested to raise the question of financial aid to 
libraries in the Council meetings. Publishers of books and periodicals 
were requested to print a few of their copies on good quality paper, so 
that these may be preserved foi posterity. The Government was 
requested not to shift the then Imperial Library from Calcutta. The 
Corporation of Calcutta, the District Boards and Municipalities were 

` all requested to open Children Sections in the libraries within their 
respective areas and more stress was given to the Primary Schools and 
the Night Schools to start children's libraries. There being no copy- 
right hbrary in the country then, it was resolved that tbe Govern- 
ment be requested to arrange to send free of cost one copy each 
of the books printed and published in the country to the Visva- 
bharati Library at Bolpur, Vangiya Sahitya Parishad at Calcutta 
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and to the Bengal Library Association at Calcutta, The authorities 
of the different libraries were requested to take steps for reintroduc- 
tion of the excellent popular modes of entertainment of Bengal, viz., 
Kirtan, Kathakata, Jurigin etc. through their libraries. The name of 
the Association was changed from All Bengal Library Association 
to Bengal Library Association and it was settled that all its procee- 
dings were to be recorded in Bengali. 

The main attraction of the Conference was the excellent 
library exhibition that was organised for the occasion. The 
exhibition had sections allotted to different Indian provinces 
showing the development of libraries and library movement in 
their respective areas through pictures and charts. Arrangement 
for visits to the larger libraries of Calcutta by the delegates 
was also made during the Conference. In November, 1931 the 
3rd Bengal Library Conference met at the premises of the Vangiya 
Sahitya Parishad at Calcutta. The Late N. M. Dutt, Curator 
of Libraries, Baroda State was the President of the Conference. 
The Association did much valuable work in spreading its gospel 
among the masses, foremost amongst which were the institution 
of *popular lectures on libraries in and around Calcutta, creation 
of public demand for better arrangements in the reading rooms, 
starting of new library centres, preservation of the ancestral 
house of the Late Bankim Chandra Chatterjee—the father of 
the immortal song ‘Vande Mataram’—through public demand 
was also undertaken. Popular move against the shifting of the 
Imperial Library from Calcutta as also arrangement for Radio 
talks etc. were all actively undertaken by the Association. But 
gradually during the following years the activities of the Association 
slowed down and we do not have any record of activity for the 
next few years. Soon after the 3rd Conference, a meeting of library 
entbusiasts was held on the 3rd December, 1931. The meeting was 
attended by the then Minister for Education—Khwaja Nazimuddin, 
Sir B. P. Singh Roy, Minister for Local Self Government, the late 
N. M. Dutt and others. It was decided to revive the Bengal Library 
Association and the late Kumar Munindra Deb Rai Mohasaya and 
the late K. M. Asadullah were entrusted with the work. - No much 
advance was made up to 1933. In the all-India perspective, a Recep- 
tion Committee was appointed in 1932 to invite the first Library 
Conference on all-India basis at Calcutta next year. According 
to this arrangement in September, 1933 Library workers from 
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different parts of India met at Calcutta where the Indian Library 
Association was founded and the first All India Library 
Conference held. During the same time library workers from 
different parts of Bengal who came to attend the All India Library 
Conference met at the then Imperial Library (6, Esplanade East, 
Calcutta) on the 14th of September. A provisional council with 
Kumar Munindra Deb Rai Mohasaya as President and Sarvasri 
T. C. Dutt, S. N. Rudra and Janab A. M. F. Wahab as Joint 
Secretaries—was appointed and entrusted with the work of 
reorganisation of Bengal Library Association. The late Lala 
Labburam of the Punjab and Dr. S. R. Ranganathan of Madras 
actively participated in the deliberations of the meeting regarding 
reorganisation work. The late Khan Bahadur K. M. Assadullah, 
who was then the Librarian of the Imperial Library also actively 
helped in the work of reorganisation. The Committee took much 
pains and ultimately drafted the constitution and the bye-laws of the 
Association and got them adopted and passed at the Ist annual 
general meeting held at the Imperial Library on the 19th August, 
1935. The Bengal Library Association at first observed this day 
as “Library Day” every year. Since then there have been changes 
in the constitution of the Association from time to time, viz., 21st 
July, 1938, 24th November, 1940, 25th March, 1945, ist January, 
1951. The provisional committee got the Bengal Library Association 
affiliated to the Indian Library Association and directed the 
Association to get it registered under the Act XXI of 1860 
(Indian Registration Act). At the annual general meeting on *the 
19th August, 1935 a council was formed replacing the provisional 
council. On the 12th of June, 1946, the Association was registered 
under the Indian Registration Act (Act XXI of 1860). In 1956 the 
Library Association changed its date of foundation from 19th 
August to 20th December, when in 1925, as we have previously 
stated, the Association was first founded. The date is now observed 
all over Bengal as the Library Day every year. Since its inception 
the Bengal Library Association has been slowly and silently pursuing 
single handed the propagation of the library gospel. During the 
existence of the Association for nearly half a century (45 years), 
there has been both ebb tide and flow tide in the work of the Associa- 
tion. The people of the country have also reacted accordingly. The 
membership of the Association extended to all over the State but 
after the partition when about two thirds of Bengal have been separated 
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and ceded to Pakistan, the membership has suffered terribly. 
At present there are different categories of members, viz., tife, 
ordinary and institutional. The total membership now is over 
1000 in ail. The main work of the Association has been active 
ungrudging help to the numerous (subscription) public libraries in 
the country in the matter of advice—both technical and otherwise ; 
preparation of ground for more and more libraries through 
lectures and public movements. The Association also issues a 
monthly organ—'*The Granthagar" (The Library) in Bengali—which 
was previously a quarterly one (the Association previously issued a 
fortnightly paper “he Pathagar' in Bengali in co-operation with the 
Ballygunje Institute Library—one of its members. But this was 
discontinued after a few months). The most important work that is 
most systematically done by the Association is the conducting of 
training classes in librarianship for library workers and interested 
students. Since 1938 every year the Association has been running 
a Library Training Course—a short course for library workers. This 
Certificate course has been very popular and during the last few years 
the number of applicants has gone up by hundreds. At present 
the short course known as Summer Course has in addition a week-end 
course in addition to the camp classes held on invitation at various 
districts according to demand. There was a break of two years during 
the last war and the course at present is running its (27th) training 
class. The stature and progress the Association has gained fo: the 
sincerity and devotion to the ideal it pursues is second to none. This 
is more so when we take into consideration the question of £ s. d. 
The workers of the Association are all honorary and they gladly do 
their jobs at all odd hours after they are free from their duties elsewhere. 
The Government previously made no financial help available to the 
Association. Jt is only very 1ecently that the Association has been 
favoured with a non-recurring annual grant of Rs. 3,000 only. We 
Say non-recurring, because Government grant was actually reduced 
in the 3rd year of its receipt. The Corporation of Calcutta has during 
the last two years contributed Rs. 1,500 per annum to the Association. 
Had the amount of requisite funds been available much valuable work 
could have been done by the Association at alllevels including spade 
work of library establishment in the innermost corners of rural areas, 
organisation of the tratning course at a better level and the publication 
of technical literature in the vernacular. We are now no longer under 
foreign yoke, and it is expected that under the Five Year Plans adopted 
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by the Government both at the Centre and the States—rapid progress 
in the matter of better book service fo1 all would be feasible if there 
was co-ordination and co-operation between the State and the voluntary 
organisations. Unhappily, this has not been the case in the case of 
this State at least. The stepmotherly attitude and the wrong decisions 
of the Government Officers 1n avoiding co-operation of the Association 
have led to an impasse which is most unfortunate. Backed by the 
finances of tbe State and fhe Centre the Department of Education 
has been spending a lot of money in organising District Libraries and 
District Library Associations under official control. The valuable 
work done by the Association is neglected and the Association itself 
is being totally ignored. It 1s also rumoured that the work of training 
library workers will also be taken by the Department of Education 
without even any regard being paid to the rich expeiience that the 
Association has gained in this line. The Bengal Library Association 
has at its annual Conferences pointed out the drawbacks and 
offered its co-operation and ungrudging help to the Government. 
But there has been no appreciable improvement in the situation. 
Lately the Government has been moie sympathetic and have 
realised the value of cooperation with the association and have 
sanctioned a specia] grant for the Training class amounting to 
Rs, 3,000 (1961). 

The development project of libraries under the first two Five Year 
Plañs in this State has not been very spectacular nor have the details 
been made known to the public. From the sporadic reports and 
accounts that appear in the Press the following is gathered. The 
State Central Library has very recently been opened but it is known 
to have been started at an old unplanned building in the northern 
outskirts of Calcutta on tbe Barrackpur Trunk Road. Though the very 
site is not at all suited for the purpose proposed the best use of it 
has got to be made. The four Assistant Librarians have been 
appointed more than a year ago and books are being purchased with 
no readers to use them. Towards the end of 1961, the post of 
the State Librarian has been filled up. — It is hoped that the library 
which has formally been opened early last year will fulfil the purpose 
gradually. Since its opening, the library has been trying to draw 
readers by various commendable efforts which is very encouraging. 

The report of the Director of Public Instruction published in 1958 
gives us the following picture. So far as public libraries are concerned 
non-recurring grants ranging from Rs. 600/- to Rs. 200/- were, as in 
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the previous years, made to the existing public libraries with the object 
of enabling them to improve their stocks of books and furniture etc. 
One of the conditions upon which such grants are awarded is that 
these libraries must maintain free reading rooms and offer special 
reading facilities to groups of neo-literates, women and children. The 
following figures will show the all-round improvement that 's very 
perceptible from year to year : 


No. of aided No. ofBooks No. of Total 
Public in stock persons amount 
Year Libraries benefited of grant 
Rs. 
1952-53 302 5,00,000 60,000 64,000 
1953-54 535 9,11,500 1,98,700 75,000 


Non-recurring grants of Rs. 3000 to Rs. 2500 were made respectively 
as has been previously stated to the West Bengal Library Association 
and the Howrah District Library Association for co-ordinating the 
activities of the libraries affiliated to these bodies. The West Bengal 
Library Association conducts regular courses of training in collabora- 
tian with the National Library of India and offers certificates to the 
successful trainees. The Howrah District Library Association also 
conducts a short refresher course in Librarianship specially for the 
benefit of the village librarians. Under the 5 year Educational Deve- 
lopment Plan,it is contemplated to organise a state-wide library service 
by setting up a State Library and District Libraries in the districts 
ramifying into union or village branches. A scheme since submitted 
to Government is under consideration. Nothing is known about 
the details of this scheme, but being planned by non-librarian. 
its practical utility and efficacy may not be of the required degree. 
A ‘Library Week’ with the object of educating public opinion 
in favour of the library movement was celebrated in many parts 
of the State through public meetings, exhibitions and inspection 
of libraries. 

Under the scheme of integral library services inaugurated in 1952-53, 
the Central Library at Banipur and three area libraries at Kalana- 
bagram (Burdwan), Sarisha (24 Parganas) and Sriniketan (Birbhum) 
have been functioning successfully. Four area libraries attached to 
as many community centres in the Kalimpong area were sanctioned 
towards the end of the year under review. Artangements for starting 
the woik of these libraries were under way. Work at the three area 
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libraries at Kalanabagram, Sarisha and Sriniketan is briefly indicated 


in the following table : . 
No. of Total No. No. of No. of 


village of books booksin people 


Area Libraries library “journals circulation benefited 
units in stock 
(1) Kalanabagram *8 2,165 1,321 1,870 
(Burdwan) 
(2) Sarisha 6 3,053 612 282 
(24 Parganas) 
(3) Sriniketan 12 4,809 4,592 701 





26 10,027 6,525 2,853 


The library development organisation being placed under the 
broad-based category of social education in-charge of the Chief 
Inspector of Social Education has many other works entrusted to it, 
viz., publication of adult education literature, cultural and recreational 
education, Audio-visual education, work camps for youths, adult 
education in community development blocks, youth hostels, community 
centres etc., but we are not concerned with these. Yt may be stated 
that most of the above items of work in the libraries of the advanced 
countries of the West are generally covered by library extension work 
and are under the Library Department. A technically trained li brarian 
can more properly look into the development of all the activities, but 
matters here are just the opposite where untrained men are in over-all 
charge of all these departments including the library—all being huddled 
under social education. 

To each community centre has been attached an area library with 
six feeder libraries or branch units. The scheme of integrated library 
service already stated, visualises that an enlightened society must 
provide for its members opportunities for reading and thinking. The 
area and the feeder libraries are intended to make reading materials of 
a varied and extensive range available for readers of different levels and 
also to promote reading habits amongst all classes. Each area library 
has a trained librarian and a cyclist peon on the staff. The feeder 
libraries will be worked by the local volunteers, usually, the village 
social education workers or the village school teachers. The entire 
non-recurring and recurring expenses are borne by the Government. 
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At the apex of the integrated library service is a central library which 
is designed to function not only as a public library for the people of the 
immediate neighbourhood but also to co-ordinate the activities of the 
area and feeder libraries. The central library which is staffed by 
trained higher-rung librarians, are to organise and conduct training 
courses for the village library workers of the selected area. At Banipur 
and at Kalimpong the central libraries were established as an annexe 
to the Basic Training Colleges known"as Janata College. 

Now to come to the District libraries. All the districts in West 
Bengal have a District Library by now and some of the larger districts, 
e.g., Midnapur and 24 Parganas have two district libraries each. The 
progress of work has not been very encou1aging uniformly in ali the 
districts. This is bound to be because much depends on the personnel 
and those districts which have been fortunate in securing the services 
of the right type of men have indeed done much, while others are just 
limping. The Government has been disbursing huge sums of money 
for district brary buildings, equipment and furniture. This includes 
provision of the book-mobile, children's library, general stock etc. 
It is so stipulated that the open access system should be followed in the 
district libraries, but we have not yet received any information on this 
point from any district library, i.e., the effect of open access policy 
on the stock collection on the whole. The travelling libraries section 
has at many places been doing excellent work but the limited means 
for oil (petrol) and limited provision of book grant have stood in the 
way of further development in spite of very encouraging public demand, 
and have also damped the enthusiasm of zealous workers. One of the 
insistent complaints bas been that the district lipraians have no 
executive power ; as such, they have to work under the District Social 
Education Officers who have multifarious duties to perform and have 
very little idea about the proper scope and development of libraries. 
Being unaware of the technicalities of library work and its scope and 
development, they often disregard the suggestions from the librarians, 
who are subordinate to them. From the practical point of view 
this want of cohesion is also a big clog in the path of smooth work 
and quick development. In all cases imagination and sympathy 
of the immediate officers have been a resourceful source for good 
work by district librarians. One more difficulty that travelling 
libraries have to face in this state is the condition of the roads— 
rendered more unsatisfactory in the rains. But the factor is also 
receiving proper attention from its own departmental development 
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schemes and we hope to achieve more progress on all fronts.. 
Branch libraries—book deposit stations—and similar points 
for the library van to call at specified date and hours will 
soon cover the entire districts, but at present only smaller areas 
are served because of the limited resources. It should be borne 
in mind that the provision of district libraries in all the districts 
as also the branch libraries and book deposit centres does not in 
fact imply free book service;—which should have been the case. 
Many of the district libraries are no better than subscription 
libraries and this principle has been the most commonly accepted 
one everywhere. The Bengal Library Association for the last 
several years has been crymg hoarse for free book service for all, 
through properly organised libraries. This should be made possi- 
ble on the basis of hbrary rate on the model of British libraries. 
But, unfortunately, the Government as also the parties in opposition 
in the Legislature do not very much like the idea of introducing 
fresh taxation—howsoever low it might be on the ground of 
losing popularity. At the last Library Day celebration the 
Hon’ble Minister for Education in the open meeting pleaded 
for the creation of public opinion in favour of library rate so 
as to strengthen the hands of the Government to take up the 
matter in right earnest. The advice on the face of it is sound, but 
we know that a more sympathetic consideration on the part of the 
Government could easily be more helpful in the introduction of 
free book service on the model of libraries of the West, instead 
of putting the matter off, as it has actually been done by the 
Minister. The State Executive does not favour the idea of library 
rates—for no particular reason—but only to avoid public odium. 
All sober thinking men will realise the advantages of a rate- 
supported library service—when compared to the advantages of 
subscription libraries as they are. The literate poor man will derive 
more benefits in exchange of a very slight increase in his taxes while 
the rich will have to pay more as taxes. ZA nation like ours— 

backward in hteracy and education—is in need of à definite policy 

and leadership from the Government which is socialistic in its 

aims and claims.) In no other case of increase in taxes does the 

Government depend for public approval in the sense of expressing 

their opinion in favour of such increase in taxes. Why then is this 

question posed for library taxes— which will be more beneficial and 

will yield immediate results tangible to all ? It seems that the 
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Government wants to go slow on the matter and lacks in dynamic 
vision to go forward on the path of educational uplift of the masses. 
The public library is the peoples’ University, and very few other 
agencies contribute towards all-round betterment of the common 
man in a modern democracy. We may here recount U. N. E. S. 
C. O.’s faith in the public library. The public library is not a 
place. for great scholarly output, it is an unpretentious grass roots 
community agency. It is a living force for pupular education. The 
importance of a library in shaping the progress of community life 
cannot be over-estimated. Libraries have in the past and are at 
Present in all the advanced countries of the world, giving the 
ordinary man, woman and child, the chance to develop intelle- 
ctually. The few agencies in the modern times which go to mould 
the citizen into a reasonable and thinking individual are the 
school, the public library, the press and the radio. The potentia- 
lities of a country’s libraries, particularly of its free public libraries 
are from the point of view of educational and sociological signifi- 
cance to the people, second only perhaps to the system of formal 
schooling. The public library is capable of extending its services and 
usefulness to all groups of opinion in the country irrespective of 
age, religion, profession, sex, political conviction and economic 
level. Very few other social institutions can perform such a wide 
range of service to the entire population of an area. Libraries give 
light and people find their way to become good citizens of the 
country, the need to know for oneself and to keep informed of the 
current state of affairs, through a free and wide access to know- 
ledge is an inescapable necessity for the good of the nation and the 
individual as well. Ali democratice governments and welfare states 
must faithfully implement the undertaking to provide all possible 
facilities to their citizens in this matter by establishing and main- 
taining an up-to-date free and full library service. The working of 
a district library has been given in detail later on. `y 
Now we may turn to the all India perspective and ultimately 
conclude the chapter with the consideration of the UNESCO pilot 
library project, ie., the Delhi Public Library. 
Since the advent of India’s independence, the Government and 
‘the people, as we have seen, have realised the importance of public 
` libraries as effective media of social education. Broadly speaking, 
there are three land marks in the recent development of public 
libraries in the country. The first is the Madras Public Libraries 
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Act in 1948. Previously we had no political freedom. We were 
under a system of imperial exploitation economics, for the eyes 
of the foreign rulers were more on the material resources of the 
country—with negative interest in the human resources. But things 
have changed now. The social pattern is quite different. We are 
an independent sovereign state. Public relation work is necessary to 
make every citizen know the best and do his utmost. We are now 
a democracy. The well-being of a democracy depends on the willing 
participation of the masses 10 public affairs. It is necessary to open 
up every possible channel of public relations. The Madras Library 
Act has opened up one such channel. It provides for the progressive 
establishment of a state-wide library system for gratuitious book 
service to the public. It envisages the provision of library service On 
a comprehensive state and levied a state-wide library cess to finance 
the services. The second is the establishment in 1950 of the Delhi 
Public Liabrary, as a Public Library Project jointly sponsored by 
UNESCO and the Ministry of Education, Government of India, to 
experiment with modern public library techniques and to see how far 
those could be adopted in India. The third is the provision for the 
development of public libraries in the first, second and successive 
Five Year Plans—under which the Union Government grants financial 
assistance to the States for setting up State Central libraries, district 
mobile libraries and as has been seen, integrated library service 
in selected areas. The stimulus provided by these significant develop- 
ments is gathering momentum which is evident from the execution 
and progress in some of the Union and State Library plans. , 

We have seen that the Indian Library Association founded at 
Calcutta in 1933, for the first time, gave the library workers in India 
a voice and a status. Though the voice was very feeble then, gradually 
leaders and governments had to pay heed to it, The birth of library 
associations in other States has already been mentioned.” All the 
library associations along with the Indian Library Association 
popularised the library movement by holding either annual or biennial 
conferences and tried to make India more and more library conscious. 
The Indian Library Association started the quarterly organ the Library 
Bulletin from 1942-46 which changed its name (in 1946) to Abgila or 
Annals, Bulletin and Granthalaya of the I. L. A. in 1949 and continued 
up to 1953 and then again as the journal of the Indian Library Associa- 
tion from 1955. Other provincial or State Library Associations also 
had their individual journals—Qquarterly or monthly or even Annual 


libraries, 
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Bulletins. The journals kept the public informed about the progress 
in library development as also technical know how etc. in this land and 
in the foreign countries as well. The annual conferences of the Library 
Associations in the various states and also the biennial conferences of 
the Indian Library Association held in different areas of this vast 
countiy—-organised symposia on various library problems. Library 
directories also have been published by the Benga} Library Association 
and the Indian Library Association. Standard books in vernacular 
bave been published by some State Library Associations for the use of 
the library workers of the states. "The Indian Library Association 
has also published eight standard books in English, which have secured 
a place of honour for our country in the library woild. 4 The Indian 
Library Association has since 1946 and up to 1953 been doihg intensive 
work under the leadership of Dr. S. R. Ranganathan, who succeeded 
the late Khalifa Mohammad Assadullab, as President of the Indian 
Library Association. Indeed the name and fame of the Association 
in the international arena was for tbe first time onward made possible. 
UNESCO, the F. I. D. and the T. F. L. A. and other international 
organisations came to honour the library personality of India—only 
because of the excellent work of its President in the technical field. 
[The Indian Library Association took up the compilation of the Union 
catalogue of Scientific periodicals in the libraries of South Asia. Two 
moie projects, viz., (1) Rendering of Asian names in catalogues and 
(2) Directory of Asian periodicals were also entrusted to the I. L. A. 
under Dr. Ranganafhan. In all these projects the I. L. A. received 
valuable help from the State Library Associations. Át Delhi, which 
was then the headquarters of the I. L. A. Dr. Ranganathan organised 
a Library seminar and a Library Research Council. The Colon system 
of classification and allied technical problems were the main subjects 
of research by the young band of Librarians under the inspiring guidance 
of the then President, I. L. A. Grants both from the Central and State 
Governments helped the Association to be run on efficient lines. The 
last conference that was held by the I. L. A. was in 1956 at Calcutta 
and many technical problems were discussed. ‘It is really unfortunate 
that the T. L, A. has not been as active as it was under Dr. Ranganathan 
since its change in the leadership. Sri B. S. Kesavan, the new President 
of the Association since 1949 has failed to convene the conterence 
once in four years even and there has been a feeling of frustration 
amongst Indian Librarians for the inaction of the All India organisation. 
It is hoped that the silver jubilee session of the Association—due in 
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1958 will be held as early as possible, better late than never. The ILA 
had its long awaited conference in 1960 at Calcutta when Dr. N. Ray 
formerly Librarian Calcutta University was elected President. Sri B. 
Majumdar, Librarian R. K. Mission Inst. of Culture is the new secretary 
and it is hoped that under the new inspiring set up the ILA will make 
good tbe loss and carry the ideals of the profession to a higher level. 
In 1964 the ILA Conference at Patna effected another change in 
its setup. Sri D. N. Marshafl, Bombay University Librarian was the 
Conference President. In the election Sri Prabhu Narain Gaur became 
the President as Dr. Ray withdrew his candidature and the ILA setup 
had a new picture. Almost all of the Calcutta group had to withdraw 
and the secretariat of the ILA was transfered to Delhi where the Senior 
Vice-President Sri B. S. Kesavan remains incharge of the Association 
while Sri D. R. Kalia, Director Delhi Public library became the 
Secretary. Sri P. N. Gaur with an Assistant Secy. had a branch office at 
Patna. In 1965 the LA had its 15th Session at Mysore where Sri V. K. 
R. V. Rao of the Planning Commission presided. Many inportant 
resolutions bordering on public library development and the improve- 
ment of pay and status of librarians as also more provision of funds in 
the 4th plan were passed. The ILA bulletin has again made fts 
appearance and the news letter too has been more regular. It is hoped 
that from now onwards the ILA will devote its attention to the regu-, 
larity of 1t publications. Itis good news to learn that the Association 
President has now joined the post of the Librarian of the Advanced 
Research Institute for Humanities at Simla and will now be in con- 
stant touch with Delhi and will be able to activise all the activities of 
the Association from the salubrious climate of Simla. Librarians all 
over India will keenly watch the earnestness of the ILA in all its 
different activities. Indeed much depends on them and their earnest- 
ness to build up the library personality of India. 

Another aH India Association, viz., the Indian Association of 
Special Libraries and Information Centres (I A. S. L. I. C.)—based on 
the model of the A. S. L. I. B in U. K. was founded 1n 1955 with its 
headquarters at Calcutta. The need for such an oi ganisation did 
not exist so much 25 years back, but now when special libraries are 
developing and business and commerctal houses ate all after their own 
libraries, demand for information for the technical and special subjects 
has been on the increase. The Association had 3 biennial conferences 
at Caicutta—all spectacularly successful due to the endeavour of its 
energetic secretariat and the zeal of the local members. The Associa- 
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tion has been doing good work in fields not covered by the ILA. 
and we shall deal with it in detail in a later chapter. 

The growth of library movement in recent times has in its tail 
brought the question of trained personnel to the forefront. As libraries 
are multiplying modern technical trends in library work is also felt 
more and more and the consequent need of efficient training for library 
workers in all the fields has been persistently increasing. Certificates, 
diplomas, master’s degree and doctorate courses are now being 
conducted by various associations and universities all through the 
country. We shail deal with this inthe appendix in more detail. The 
work of training has not been so systematic as it ought to have been 
at the different levels, though the library association of some of 
the States have been regularly conducting courses for a long 
time even before the universities came forward for such training. 
So far as technical and professional hterature is concerned the contri- 
bution of Dr. S. R. Ranganathan alone is enormous. All this is in 
English—which has made it possible to catve out a place of honour for 
our country in the library world outside. New systems and new 
techniques have been evolved and these have been more popular in the 
international spheres but they have not been so much in use in the 
country of origin. This sad state of affairs is due to the fact that the 
public, though library-minded, have not been able to follow the foreign 
tongue in which the subjects are dealt with. Some of the States have 
also made good progress in the development of vernacular library 
literature in their areas. Though much has been done in this field 
yet much remains to be done and more books and pamphlets are in 
need of publication in the Indian languages for the convenience of the 
field workers whose intellectual calibre is of a different plane than the 
students of master's degree course in the universities. 

Some universities and other academic organisations have also 
contributed to the growth of library movement in general. The adult 
education movement jn general along with social education development 
programmes have stimulated the growth of libraries. The Central 
Advisory Bureau of Education (C. A. B. E.) decided in 1940 that 
libiaries were essential for solving the problems of adult education. 
Different educational commissions appointed by the Central and 
the State Governments from time to time had also stressed 
the need of libraries, thus giving impetus to the movement 
for more libraries in the country. he First Five Year Plan had 
recommended the setting up of a National Central Library on the 
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plans of the N.C.L. in U.K. for improvement and proper organisation 
of library services within the country. The N. C. L. Committee 
appointed by the Government in 1949 also suggested the found- 
ing of such an organisation at the capital. Along with this move, 
the State Governments have, as has been stated previously, set up an 
integrated library service for intensive development of social and 
general education 1n their areas. The scheme though initiated by the 
Central Government is to have a central library in each region with 
a net work of circulating libraries in rural areas served through deposit 
stations and the book mobile. By the end of the 1st. plan period, 27 
areas in the country had adopted this type of integrated library service 
in selected áréas of the country. Nine State Governments proposed 
to set up state central libraries at their head quarters. Of tbese, the 
following States, viz., Assam, West Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, the former States of PEPSU, Saurashtra, Bhopal and 
Vindhya Pradesh have already established the State Central Library 
in their areas. Some states have either set up or have taken steps 
to set up district libraries within their respective jurisdictions. These 
are Assam, Bihar, West Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, the 
States of Saurashtra, Bhopal and Vindya Pradesh.“ The Central 
Government under the Ist Five Year Plan made financial'provision for 
129 district and regional libraries iücluding 17 children's libraries. 
Actually about 100 district libraries started functioning by the end of 
the 1st. plan period (1951-56). Under the 2nd plan (1956-1961) fur- 
ther provision of libraries has been made. This includes provision 
for libraries 1n all the 320 and odd districts in the country along with 
circulating library service with them. The integrated library service 
scheme has as its aim the development of a net work of libraries in 
each state or linguistic region with the State Central Library at the 
apex and the district libraries as the main points of distribution. Under 
them will be the rural and area libraries in addition to the book mobile 
services linking the book deposit centres. The foundation of the 
N. C. L. at Delhi was made during the 2nd Five Year Plan period— 
though no progress after the foundation has yet been made. Another 
important item of work envisaged in the N. C. L. plan is the 
publication of the Indian National Bibliography. Though the N.C.L. 
has not yet come up at Delhi the work of the I. N. B. has already started 
functioning at the National Library at Calcutta and many 
volumes of the Indian National Bibliography are already published. 
We shall deal with this in more detail when we discuss the copy right 
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libraries. A sum of about 140 lakhs was allotted for the deve- 
lopment of libraries in the States under the 2nd plan. More than 50 
per cent of this sum is to be borne by the Central Government. Under 
this plan a provision of Rs. 10,00,000/- has been made for setting up 
a Central Institute for the training of librarians. This institute of 
Library Science had been put up at the Capital and affiliated to the 
University of Delhi. With the active co-operation of the Central 
Ministry of Education the Institute, since inception had been extending 
facilities for training of public librarians—meant for work at dis- 
trict and state levels. The institute functioned within the existing 
Department of Library Science and was under the academic and 
administrative control of the University. We shall deal with this in 
more detail when we consider the question of library tramung later 
in the appendix. The details of the later plans are not yet available to 
us. We shall conclude by giving a picture of the development of library 
personality of India in a rough outline. 

The library personality of India may be judged by the number of 
libraries in the country. It is the firm hope of all that by the end of 
the 2nd plan period, i.e., by middle of 1961 or thereabout, the whole 
oOiifitry will have been covered with a net work óf central and district 
libraries and it 1s then that a major objective will have been achieved. 
In 1942 there were 13,000 rural libraries ; by 1951 the number 
increased. "The Directory of Indian Libraries takes into considera- 
tion only those libraries whose book stock is above 5000. By the 
end of March, 1954 there were > 32,000 libraries most of which are small 
and many only in name. They had a book stock of little over 71 lakhs 
used by about 377 lakhs in the year—out of a population of 360 
million. The country spent less than half a crore of rupees on this 
service. Though the figures are in lakhs, when boiled down to essen- 
tials it comes to this : Our public libraries had one book for every 
50 of our people and 10 persons between themselves read one book 
in a year. As the percentage of literacy in the country is 16.6 the 
figure works out to be that one person (adult) reads oniy one book in 
a year. Further, five Indians between themselves contributed one 
anna in a year, less than a pice—or just a paise per head per year 
for the book service. The comparable statistics from other countries 
are revealing : the per capita. annual use of books in the U. S. A. 1s 
3.37 volumes and the public libraries there have amongst them 1.24 
volumes per capita. The country spends Rs. 4,56 per capita on her 
public libraries. In U. K. the respective figures are : 1.15 volumes 
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per capita, a book use of 7.7 per capita and an expenditure per capita 
of nearly Rs. 3.50. The further development that is envisaged is that the 
system of library service should be based on more secure foundation of 
a well-thought out legislation and further that, downward the district 
libraries should spread their services to every village and upwards—the 
Regional libraries should link up with the National Central Library 
and through it with the library system of the whole world. 

The question of library legislation has been mentioned so far as 
West Bengal is concerned. Here we will now narrate the position in 
the other states vis-à-vis India as a whole. We have seen already that 
Madras was the first among the Indian States, in the post independence 
days, to place a model library act on the legislative anvil. But even 
before this, under the inspiring guidance of Dr. S. R. Ranganathan, a 
library act was prepared in 1931 which was circulated to various local 
bodies, district boards, municipalities, talukas and Panchayats etc. 
All these bodies did support the act wholeheartedly. In 1933 a bill for 
the purpose was brought before the State Legislative Council by a 
member who happened to be a member of the Madras Library Asso- 
ciation Council, without any opposition. A Select Committee was 
appointed and its report submitted in 1934, but ultimately no progress 
was made. In 1937 once again, the same member attempted (Sri 
Bashir Ahmed Sayeed) to reintroduce another bill but it found no 
favour with the then Government. In 1946 when Sri Avinasalingam 
Chettiar became Minister for Education, he took up the cause for 
libraries sympathetically, got a bill passed into an Act by the State 
Legislature in 1948 and this Act came into force on 1st of April, 1950. 
With this progress made the D. P. I. was entrusted with the duties 
of the Director of Public Libraries. A committee was also set up. 
The Connemera Pubilc Library was made the State Central library 
and a Special Officer appointed to help him. We do not find 
any further move or any further step taken to convene a 
meeting of the said Committee by the Minister for Education. The 
Act empowered the creation of local library authorities with power 
to levy library rates at the rate of 2 pice (3 Paise) per rupee on property 
tax and the local library authorities in Madras and in the districts Were 
only formed by September,.1950. The impasse or inaction was solved 
by the next Minister for Education (Sri M. K. Krishna Rao) who took 
a personal interest in the matter in the implementation of the act in 
1952, The recent progress after 1954 has been very encouraging and 
` the Madras Library Association with the co-operation of all the various 
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local library authorities in the State has been able to extend book 
service in an organised manner in the rural areas. Several delivery 
stations are being started around each branch library. Such stations 
are within a radius of 7 miles from the centres. Every week a cyclist 

- carries 50 or 60 books to the villages to these stations where an ele- 
mentary local school teacher is generally placed in charge of the dis- 
tribution of the books thus delivered by the cyclist. This has made 
a very healthy growth in the development of book service in the rural 
areas which is gaining momentum. 

In Kerala, the most advanced of the States in South India, we have 
mentioned the work of organisation of libraries by the recently formed 
Travancore-Cochin Granthasala Sangham which is managed by a 
Bharana Samiti of 21 members, 19 of whom being elected from amongst 
the member libraries. Of the two remaining members, one is nomi- 
nated by the Government and another by the Travancore University. 
This Council (Bharana Samiti) has an executive body of 9 to carry on 
the day to day business. The entire union of the two States has been 
divided into 17 library zones or districts and there are 17 Library Ins- 
pectors appointed for organisational work ; they act as liaison officers 
between the Sangham and the local public in the different library zones 
for all library matters. Library Unions have also been formed in the 
talukas. The Govrnment contributes a lump sum grant of Rs. 20,000/- 
annually for the Sangham and the inspecting staff. In case of deficit 
the member libraries as also the friends and. well-wishers of the Sangham 
contribute on voluntary basis. The Government has in consultation 
with the Sangham (Association) divided the libraries into 9 different 
categories for purposes of grant-distribution which ranges from Rs. 80/- 
to Rs. 900/- annually, A non-official committee has been formed to 
£o into the question of grants and categorise the different libraries. 


The table given below will show the categories, the grants and the 
Number of libraries in 1954-55 : 


Grade Grant No. of 
Libraries 
Rs. 
Al š 900/- 3 
A 500/- 4 
B 420/- 8 
c ef ae 360/- 10 
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Grade Grant No. of 
Libraries 
Rs. 

D 300/- 28 
E 225/- 81 
F 175/- 270 
G te 120/- 448 
H 9c. 80/- 389 


The grant is generally for books. Funds for other items of estab- 
lishment etc. are met out of local subscriptions and donations. The 
progress of libraries has been very encouraging, as is evident from 
the statistical figures of circulation appended below : 


Year 1953-54 1954-55 
Number of books in stock .. 1,34,679 15,42,704 
Number of books circulated , 25,86,128 31,71,898 
Number of persons who visited 

libraries 39,10,562 1,27,72,182 


Kerala or the joint States of Travancore-Cochin has made pheno- 
menal progress in organising and maintenance of libraries throughout 
the State and has been successful in focussing mass psychology in 
favour of development of libraries throughout the State within a very 
short time. The State Library Association or the Sangham, as it 1s 
called has taken up an ambitious development programme which in- 
cludes amongst others the following items : Preparation of biblio- 
graphy of Malayalam language and literature, compilation of Union 
catalogues on Taluka, District and State basis, publication of literature 
on library movement and social education in general, supply of uni- | 
form library stationery to the member libraries, initiation of requisite 
library building schemes for the member libraries and to help them 
with award of funds for library building, introduction of a system of 
payment of monthly allowances to the Secretary-cum-Librarians and 
to the voluntary workers, on the model of payment to teachers in 
private schools. 'The question of introduction of adequate Hbrary 
legislation for better and more vigorous development of libraries is 
also under the active consideration of the authorities concerned and 


we hope it will soon be realised. 
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The States of Bhopal, Vindhya Pradesh, Hindi speaking parts of 
Madhya Pradesh and Madhya Bharat constitute the present state of 
Madhya Pradesh and each of the above four regions has its own central 
library and they have under them district libraries also—all under the 
Education Department. The separate Department of Social Welfare 
in the State also has a considerable number of libraries under it. The 
State of Mysore is also fairly advanced in the development of libraries 
within its areas. In the Karnataka par; of Mysore, library set up 
consisting of a Regional Library, District libraries, Taluka libraries, 
Town libraries, with children sections attached to them— were more 
or less after the pattern of the Bombay State Library system. In the 
Dharwar district there is an integrated library unit giving book circula- 
tion service to about 100 libraries in the compact social education area. 
All these libraries are maintained fully by the Government and the 
scheme was introduced in the latter part of the First Five Year Plan 
period. In those areas that acceded from the Hyderabad State—the 
old Hydrabad Public Libraries Act of 1955 is still in operation but 
progress in implementation of the-same has not been possible due to 
the reorganisation of the State. Again, the two districts added to 
Mysore from Madras-are under the Madras Library Act of 1948, where 
as in Coorg the integrated library service has been in operation since 
1955. The Mysore State Adult Education Council has established 
a net work of libraries, more in the rural areas—which are more or less 
the natural development of the book clubs previously established by the 
Adult Education Council in the course of its literary drive throughout 
the country. It was always through the Panchayats that the Council 
established these libraries. The general procedure adopted 1s as 
follows : For the starting of a library in a village, the Panchayat 
makes an initial equipment grant of Rs. 30/-; besides this, a minimum 
recurring grant of Rs.30/- for maintenance for three years is 
also sanctioned. In addition, a suitable building with furniture 
and lighting for the library is also provided. The Council 
also contributes a sum of Rs. 75/- for the first year and this 
grant is increased if the villagers’ initial contribution is more. 
A grant equal to the recurring contribution by the villagers 
is also later provided for the subsequent years. In old Mysore 
there are also about 107 municipal and other libraries for the urban 
areas. The Library Committee set up by the Council appoints the 
Librarian from amongst the local teachers in consultation with. the 
Local Library Committee ; he is also the Secretary of the Library 
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Committee. He generally works on a small honorarium. The Council 
acts as a "Treasurer and trustee for ali hbraries affiliated to it. Scrutiny 
of the budget besides proper allocation of funds under different 
heads of expenditure 1s also done by the Council. Starting a 
library with Rs. 100/- for the initial year, disbursement is advised 
to be made onthe following basis, viz., Rs. 30/- for books, 
newspapers Rs. 20/-, contingencies Rs. 25/- and Librarian’s remunera- 
tion Rs. 25/-. The Council also undertakes short training of library 
workers within its areas soon after the appointment of the Librarian. 
A monthly journal known as ‘Pustaka Prapancha’ is published. These 
are very valuable aids to book selection for the librarians and book 
lovers. It contains book reviews and short summaries of books and 
articles published in other languages besides articles of importance to 
library workers. There is an Expert Committee of the Council to guide 
the village librarians in running their rurallibraries. Annual catalogues 
of new books for rural readers are also published. A book store 1s 
also maintained to enable rural libraries to have their books and 
equipment quickly and at lower rates. There are also central libraries 
to lend books to rural libraries. The stock of these central libraries 
consists of books in vernacular language embracing all fields of 
knowledge. More popular books have multiple copies and the total 
average stock is about 2500 volumes. The central libraries often stock 
books in anticipation of demand. An annual subscription of Rs. 12/- 
is charged for the membership of the Central Library, which entitles 
a loan of 30 or 40 volumes at a time. In 1959 the Mysore State Adult 
Education Council had under it 10 central libraries supplying books 
to 2344 rural libraries in the old Mysore State. It will be seen that 
library work in Mysore 1s more or less effectively 1ntegrated under the 
Council which looks after library service and social education work. 
Here is an instance where with full co-operation of the Government, 
a voluntary organisation like the Council is able to achieve so much. 
It is now evident that the council bas slowly but significantly paved the 
way for library legislation in the State. 

In Orissa the District Social Education Organisers are in charge 
of the general supervision of libraries under the broad head of the 
Department of Education. Besides, there are libraries under the over 
all charge of the Tribal Department and the Political Department which 
control the Community Development Blocks and their libraries through 
the Block Development Officers. It is planned to have new libraries 
set up under each Gram Panchayat. No regular Library Association 
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has as yet been formed in Orissa. In Assam also, library service is 
mostly under the State Department of Education. There are libraries 
under the Medical, Forest, and Agricultural Departments also with 
adequate book stocks. The Community Development Project 
administration have also to look after their libraries in the Block 
Development areas. The latest figures available show that besides one 
central and seven district libraries——all under predominantly official 
control—there are mobile library unite with 70 deposit centres for 
circulation of books to the villages with the help of 3 library vans. 
Integrated library service exists at Tinsukia area in the Sibsagar district 
with one regional library and 5 branch libraries. The branch libraries 
have 20 unit lubraries for circulation of books in the region. The 
district libraries have amongst them an approximate stock of 80,000 
volumes. The State Central Library issued 67,475 volumes for lending 
and 17,971 for reference purposes from its stock. The plan for 
constructing library buildings which started during the 1st plan period 
was continued in the subsequent plan periods also. The Assam Library 
Association with head quarters in Sibsagar district has been actively 
participating and promoting development work of libraries at the 
non-official level as well. 

Now to turn to Bihar. We have already seen that this province 
had libraries run by the Depnrtment of Education, attached to Govern- 
ment schools and colleges. Other Departments such as the Welfare and 
the Development Departments also had small libraries under them 
mostly in the rural areas. The system of State-wide library service 
was Jater introduced under the Education Department. The old Sinha 
Library of Patna has been taken over as the State Central Library 
which serves as the head quarters of the State Library system with one 
library each in the 17 districts in the State. Of the district libraries 
5 are directly run and operated by the Government while the other 12 
are the existing privately managed libraries which have been raised to 
the District Library level with help from the Government. There is à 
travelling library or book mobile attached to each of the district 
libraries for regular supply of books within the districts. There are 
children's sections attached to 12 district libraries and at the head 
quarters of the state capital, the Corporation of Patna runs 5 different 
children's libraries. "The entire administration of the library system 
is under a whole time officer designated Superintendent of State 
Libraries which is a class I post in the provinial Educational service 
cadre under the D. P. I, The duties of this officer is not only to look 
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after the State Central and the District libraries but he has also to 
disburse Government grants to the various private libraries within the 
state. There are separate managing committees for the different 
districts and the State Central Library with full executive power— 
subject to the approval of the D. P. L. There are sub-divisional libraries 
also in many of the districts with their own Library Committees. 
Under the 2nd Five Year Plan it was stipulated to have one library for 
eich of the 42 muffosil subdivisions of the State. The State Central 
Library has also started training courses for the library staff—both 
urban and rural. The Library Association in the state known as the 
Bihar Rajya Pushtakalaya Sangh formed in 1936 has organised centres 
or branches in the districts, sub-divisions and thanas. The Association 
has been popularising library movement by holding regular conferences 
at different centres of the State and observing library weeks etc. There 
are about 400 libraries which are members of the Association which 
publishes a quarterly journal ‘Pushtakalaya’ giving information on 
books and technical library matters. Besides, there is another periodical 
publication from Patna entitled *Pustak&laya Sandesh’ giving informa- 
tion on libraries—both indigenous and foreign. There are circulating 
libraries attached to Social Education centres and their number ,was 
277 1n.1953, besides a film library under the Social Education Board. 
All these libraries receive State aid and a sum of rupees one lakh is 
disbursed annually to the various libraries of the state under the advice 
of the Association. 

(The latest development of libraries in Bombay is as follows : 

The State Central Library for Bombay is the Asiatic Society 
Library which 1s also the legal depository library for the state and 
also a public library under the Delivery of Books Act, 1954, 
under which. 4 different regional libraries in India are to have a 
copy each of the books published and printed in the country- 
Besides, there are also regional libraries for the regional languages. 
At Poona the Maharasthra Regional Library run. by the Poona 
Corporation serves the Maharashtra area and the Gujrat Regional 
Library run by the Gujrat Vidyapith at Ahmedahad serves the 


Gujrati speaking areas. These libraries receive one copy each of 


the respective language books printed in the State. The arrange- 


ment has again undergone some necessary changes with the 
bifurcation of the State of Bombay into Maharashtra and Gujrat after 
May 1961. There are district libraries at each one of the district head- 
quarters of the State. Though these libraries are responsible for book 
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service in the district as a whole,actually they serve thelocal population 
more within the district town only. The choice of the district library has 
been made from amongst the numerous existing libraries in the locality 
and the library so chosen to function as the district library, receives a 
grant not exceeding Rs. 4000/- from the Government which has got 
to be matched with an equal amount from local contributions. On 
the same basis, each Taluka or Peta library is entitled to receive a 
Government grant of Rs. 450/- maximunt per annum subject to equal 
local contribution. There are also village libraries in many of the bigger 
villages of the State. 

The statistics available for 1955-56 showing the types of libraries 
and their numbers, stock of books, their circulation and the number of 
readers will give us some idea : 


No. of No. of | Books m No. of 








Type of Library libraries books circulation readers 
Central Library, Bombay 1 1,61,223 30,810 1,125 
Regional Libraries, 

Poona and Ahmedabad 2 96,880 79,721 13,592 
District Libraries 19 2,62,037 5,69,270 1,52,346 
Taluka & Peta Libraries 209 6,08,937 10,13,812 72,142 
Town Libraries 104 1,64,112 1,57,231 10,201 
Children's Libraries š 16 16,719 16,310 2,116 

TOTAL 351 13,09,908 18,67,164  2,51,522 


Vidarbha, which forms a part of Bombay had set up a library 
system before the merger, with a Central Library at Nagpur and district 
libraries with book mobiles in each district. There are 5 such districts 
in the old Saurashtra State. The library system of Baroda, as has 
been stated before, an ideal library service in India has lost its charm 
after the merger. No longer the capital of Gaekwads, the Baroda 
Central Library was reduced to the position of a district library of 
Bombay—having lost all its former glory, importance and magnitude. 
The library system of the old Baroda State is still under the Curator 
of Libraries with authority to correspond with the State Government 
directly on library matters. Baroda is now a part of the newly created 
Gujrat State with Ahmedabad as the capital. The central library of 
Baroda has been given the status of the State library of the Gujrat 
State with another similar library at Ahmedabad, the headquarters of 
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the State. Inthe Bombay city there are quite a large number of good 
institutional and privately managed libraries which serve the local 
people on sub-scription basis generally. Besides the Education Depart- 
ment the Labour and the Development Departments also have small 
library units in Welfare Centres and Development Blocks respectively. 

The State of Jammu and Kashmir has three public hbraries—one 

each in the cities of Srinagar, Jammu and Poonch—under the 
Directorate of Education with separate Advisory Committees for each. 
In the Punjab, after independence, only 3 of the 13 districts of the State 
have district libraries besides the Central Library at Chandigarh, the 
new capital. Official control ıs more strong in the Advisory Committees 
for the District and the Central Libraries. It is to be noted that no 
subscription is charged for membership of these libraries. The Pepsu 
State Libraries have also come under the Punjab Education Department 
with the Central Public Library at Patiala, Public Library at Sangrur 
and the Nabha Public Library. These are al! subscription libraries. 
In many of the towns and villages of the state there are libraries run by 
voluntary departments. The proposed change re.Punjabi Suba on 
language basis will seurly have its effects on library policy also. In 
Rajasthan. as we have noted previously besides the State Cenjral 
Library, there are district libraries and sub-divisional libraries which 
serve as link between the State Central and the district libraries. The 
capitals of the former Indian princes have their own libraries, as has 
been previously mentioned. The co-ordination of library services 
under a regular library system is just in a developmental stage in 
this state. 

Now to come to Uttar Pradesh. As one of the largest of the States 
in India, U. P. has not been able to progress very much in the develop- 
ment of her libraries and book service in the different cities of the state. 
The Government Departments that are responsible for libraries within 
the States comprise of the following, viz., the Education, Planning and 
Development, the Social Welfare, the Panchyat Raj, Harijan Sahayak, 
the Information and Labour. Of the different lbrary centres run by the 
above departments, the Labour Department is responsible for 47 units 
of libraries in the 47 Labour Welfare centres while the Development 
Department alone has 394 Block library centres. These latter centres 
are now to be transferred to the Education Department under the new 
scheme of integration of Social Education and General Education in 
Community Development Blocks. In total the largest number of 
libraries are under the department of Education which is to set up a 
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system of organised book service in the State. Under the 2nd Five 
Year Plan the State Central Library which is also the District 
Library for Allahabad, has already started functioning at Allahabad 
and out of the 51 districts of the state 9 have their district 
libraries which are supplied with books from the central library. The 
state has got the largest number of academic libraries as the largest 
number of universities are to be found in this state. The Department 
of Education runs 1332 rural library centres of which about 40 are 
exclusively meant for women only. Besides grants-in-aid to the priva- 
tely run rural libraries, the annual book grant to the rural library centres 
directly under Education Department is Rs. 84,000/- according to the 
report of the Advisory Committee for Libraries published in 1959. 
It is to be noted that there are also 3600 reading rooms under the Educa- 
tion Department all through the state which supplies one Hindi monthly 
and one Hindi weekly paper besides the ‘Nava Jyoti’, the magazine of 
the Department of Education, to these reading rooms. Larger annual 
grants are also made by the State to the private urban libraries, 
the most noteworthy of which are Gaya Prasad Library at Kanpur, 
the Allahabad Public Library, the Amirud-Daula Public Library 
at Lucknow and Nagri Pracharini Sabha Library at Varanasi. Regular 
integration of book service with the State Central Library at Allahabad 
at the apex down to the smaller units in the rural areas with regular 
supply of books, 1s the ultimate aim of the state which is yet to be 
realised. 

Of the centrally administered areas—Delhi is most developed in 
the library services. There are four agencies responsible for library 
service 1n Delhi, viz., two local boards, the Shahdara Municipality and 
the Delhi Municipal Committee, besides the privately run libraries. 
Tbe State Department of Education also runs small units of libraries 
at the different socia) education centres. The latest experiment in 
public libraries is to be found at Delhi where the Government of 
India, in association with UNESCO established in 1950 the Delhi 
Pubhc Library as a model Public Library. The area outside 
the city proper is divided into 5 blocks with libraries in 
4 of them—two being under the Education Department and the 
other two under private management. The libraries organised 
or aided by the Department of Education have a stock of 44 lakh 
books amongst them and it is said that on an average 35,000 readers 
visit the hbraries daily (Library Advisory Committee Report). Of the 
other centrally administered areas, viz., Himachal Pradesh, Manipur 
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and Tripura—the picture is not at all encouraging. These areas were 
backward in all respects during the British rule and they could not 
make appreciable progress in library development also. There is no 
library organisation in Himachal Pradesh. Two of the district towns 
and three blocks have their municipal and block libraries respectively. 
‘There are a district library and another children's hbrary cum 
museum at Manipur both of which are run by the Government. 
The newly started Development Deptt. has set up some block libraries 
and rural library centres also. So far as Tripura is concerned there is 
a Central Library with zonal centres which have their respective 
Advisory Committees—all set up towards the end of the 1st Plan period. 

The table at the end of this Chapter will show at a glance the different 
library service points in the various states. Of the 320 districts in India 
as a whole, only 172 have so far been provided with district libraries of 
their own. Out of the 989 municipal towns only 177 have their own 
libraries and the villages in India have about 31,000 libraries in all— 
most of which are libraries 1n name only with very small circulation. 
We have already mentioned that. the Government’s expectation to fill 
up the quota of district libraries to the full by 1961— the final year of 
the 2nd Plan period had not been realised. s 

The latest position in West Bengal, as envisaged by the Library 
Advisory Committee, which went round all India after they had 
circulated their long questionnaire may be summed up in a nutshell 
as follows : 

The district libraries havi ng been organised, 23 area libraries were fur- 
ther added in selected areas to bring book-service closer to the people. 
Each area library has 6 feeder libraries under it. It is said that the 
Government is running directly the State Central and two regional 
libraries set up in two areas, selected for intensive educational develop- 
ment. The Education Department has entrusted the development of 
libraries to their Social Education Inspectorate which has entered into 
contractual arrangement with voluntary organisations with distin- 
guished library service to their record, for setting up district libraries 
and area libraries. 264 village libraries, have as already stated, been set 
up on thanawise basis 1n the rural areas. There are besides about 2500 
private subscription libraries of various sizes scattered all through tbe 
urban and suburban areas of the state. A tull picture of library 
coverage may be had from the following table based on the latest 
Census figures (1951) and the libraries sponsored by the West Bengal 
Government (1957-58): I I 
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No. of Libraries 


District Population Literates Spon- Before after 
sored 1947 1947 





Bankura 13,19,259 2,27,045 li 26 
Birbhum 10,66,889 1,88,433 17 11 
Burdwan 21,91,667 4,52,536 16 34 
Calcutta 25,48,677 13,53,909 3 216 
Coach Bihar 6,71,158 1,01,296 14 
Darjeeling 4,45,260 94,021 12 13 
Hooghly 16,04,229 4,04,358 28 63 
Howrah 16,11,373 4,57,146 14 73 
Jalpaiguri 9,14,538 1,32,286 8 7 
Malda 9,37,580 89,758 7 15 
Midnapur 33,59,022 7,78,268 34 5 
Murshidabad 17,15,759 2,24,025 15 21 
Nadia 11,44,924 2,41,414 16 19 
Purulia 11,69,097 1,74,780 10 
24 Parganas 46,09,309 12,58,314 33 26 
West Dinajpur 9,47,567 1,39,540 17 51 
Total: 2,62,56,308 63,17,129 255 


The present area of West Bengal is 33,885 squaie miles and a population 
of 2,62,56,308 of whom 63,17,129 are literates—percentage being 24% 
approximately. The Government has sponsored zonal central libraries 
—2, district hibraries—18, area libraries—23, rural libraries 209 
and other libraries—7 (total 259). Considering the question of coverage 
so far as book service is concerned the picture is rather dismal. But 
after all there has been a piogress and much more can be done by 
farsighted and co-operative policy which should create conditions of 
work in unision with non-official organisations as well. 

By now we have had an outline picture of the trend of library move- 
ment in the different states which ultimately have culminated in the 
progress made under the different Five Year Plans. The First Five 
Year Plan was for 1951-56, followed by the Second and the Third Five 
Year Plans—which is current (1961-65) and is intended to do much for 
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libraries throughout the country—has just been shown. We shall now 
make a mention of the Delhi Library Project which is a joint India 
Government-UNESCO pilot project founded in_1950. Leaving its 
detailed report and cricicisms as well as the evaluation of the project to 
a latter chapter (Ch. VIID on public libraries we shall only mention 
here the salient features of the project. It is the only ‘open to all’ 
library—with open access for books which was declared open by the 
Prime Minister in October, 1951. Smallest of all the Indian states, 
Delhi (old and new) includes 8 townships embracing the twin cities 
and a number of adjoining villages —known as Greater Delhi. The 
population has increased very rapidly and according to 1951 Census 
reached 17,44,042 from 9,17,939 in 1941 and 6,36,246 in 1931. In 
1955 the estimated population of Delhi State was 20,74,981. Although 
the library 1s situated in old Delhi—opposite the Delhi Junction station, 
the readers are drawn from New Delhi and the adjoining rural areas. 
The mobile library connects and supplies books to far-flung service 
points in greater Delhi—thus a partial book service is effected ın the 
whole state. 

The working conditions in the state are such that people enjoy reaso- 
nable leisure with the cinema as the main source of recreation. Delhi 
was chosen as the centre for the pilot project because contact with the 
Government was easy and because Delhi with a population over a 
million—has had no proper library service, with only one moribund 
subscription library and so a clear start could be made. The Muni- 
cipal and other privately organised public libraries functioned more 
as reading rooms. Delhi has 17 daily newspapers, of which 8 are 
Urdu, 5 English and 4 Hindi. Community centre work under the 
National Extension Services has been put on top gear and the orga- 
nisational work with vigorous drive for adult literacy is under the 
Social Education Department. These social education centres all 
provide besides handicrafts and literacy classes, cultural and recrea- 
tional activities, specially music and dancing. The area mainly served 
by the Delhi Public Library has 19 such centres with 55 hteracy classes. 
There is a Library Board which is responsible for the administration 
of the library. One moot point about the stock of books may be 
mentioned and that is the paucity of books on different subjects in the 
vernacular. 'The provision of adequately illustrated and properly 
bound children's books :s also another baffling question. Mere 
multiplication of copies does not solve the problem Books in Hind: 
on vocational subjects and hobbies etc. is also one of the main causes 
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of absence of that class of readers who are most prominent in Western 
public libraries—who, with the help of such literature from the public 
library systems are constantly improving their technical and profes- 
sional aptitudes. That there is a demand for such books is easily 
visible for continuous use of such books in English even though there 
is paucity of Hindi publications on these subjects. The response of 
readers has been good inspite of defects in service. It may be broadly 
stated that properly developed, the déposit stations would provide 
new outlets for reading and relieve congestion or strain at the head 
quarters library. 

The social education activities of the library are all cultural activities 
directly or indirectly connected with reading and book service such as 
lectures, exhibitions, discusion-groups and film shows—all parts of the 
service rendered by a modern public library—known in the West as 
library extension work. 

From the evidence of the statistics, questionnaires and observation 
reports of the library and the social education activities, it is seen that 
the work has been attracting more active and educated library members 
and developing their interest in social and further educational activities 
instead of drawing poorly educated persons to the library via the social 
education activities. One aspect of this activity is very prominent 
and should make the authorities think, viz., absence of other sections 
of the community in comparison to students and the complete absence 
of women might cause some concern in the future. This in rough 
outline is the picture of the Delhi Public Library—which is the only 
public library in the modern sense of the term and as such, acts as a 
demonstration centre for public library activities to other parts of 
India and South East Asia. We have criticised the working of the 
institution later on in another chapter (Ch. VIII). Before concluding 
the chapter here we shall, in short compass, discuss the affairs of the 
Library Associations in India. 

We have seen how library associations have been functioning in the 
different states of our country—trying to usher in organised library 
service in their respective areas. It will be evident from the already 
narrated account of these associatons that the progress achieved and 
means adopted in the different states have not been of the same stature 
on a uniform scale. Some associations, e.g., the Madras, the Bengal, 
the Kerala, the Punjab (pre-partition) and of late the Delhi State Library 
Associations have made quite good progress in one way or other in the 
development of library service within their respective jurisdictions. 
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The importance of such associations in fostering library service and thus 
promoting cultural life of the people can never be over-estimated. It is 
said that a library association has five functions to perform. According 
to the report of the Library Advisory Committee—a full-fledged and 
properly functioning library association fosters the growth of a brother- 
hood among librarians cutting across the boundaries of caste, creed, 
colour and country—it binds men and women in a self-conscious 
community devoted to the cultural uplift of their fellowmen. Library 
associations help to build up a code or an ethics of conduct vis-a'-vis 
their communities, which helps to gain a position of respectability for 
them in the community. The standard of training of library personnel 
is also very effectively done by library associations which surely tries 
for improvement of the same. A professional association also acts 
as a guild for the profession trying to improve the service conditions 
and consequent betterment of economic position of librarians in the 
country and lastly the associations are the fore-runners of all library 
extension work in the country. All these different functions. are 
achieved by the associations in their own way through library con- 
ferences, seminars, symposiums and meetings, through publication of 
library journals, holding lectures and conducting study-circles amd 
through publicity amongst the masses, exhibition and propaganda. 
Organising deputations and adoption of other means to bring pressure 
upon the authorities are also well-known procedures followed by library 
associations. Publication of basic library literature and technical books 
in the vernacular is also an important item of work. Compilation of 
bibliographies and similar lists of books for individuals and libraries 
for book selection work is also a common platform of work for the 
associations. Many library associations have done very good and 
systematic work m organising training of library personnel in their 
respective areas. The case of the Bengal Library Association has 
already been mentioned in this connection. The Indian Library 
Association, as we have seen, was first organised in Calcutta at the then 
Imperial Library in 1932. Library authorities from ali over the country 
met at a meeting and took steps for the founding of the Indian Library 
Association. The late Khan Bahadur K. M. Asadullah, then Librarian 
of the Imperial Library was the Secretary of the Association. The 
first conference of the I.L.A. was held next year in 1933 at the Imperial 
Library, Calcutta, which was presided over by Dr. Thomas of Madras. 
According to the constitution of the I.L.A. the conference is to be held 
every two years and so the next conference was held at Lucknow in 
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April, 1935 under the presidency of Dr. A. C. Woolner. The third 
Indian Library Conference was held at Delhi presided over by Dr. Wali 
Mohammad, Hony. Librarian, Lucknow University in 1937. The 
Patna session of the I.L.A. Conference was held in April, 1940, when 
Mr. John Sergent Educational Commissioner with the Government of 
India was the President. The 5th conference was held in April, 1942 
at Bombay when the Vice-Chancellor, Bombay University — Mr. R. P. 
Masani was the President. The next session was at Jaipur in April, 
1944 and Mr. J. C. Rollo, who was the Special Education Officer of the 
State, presided. The 7th 1.L.A. conference was held at Baroda in 
January, 1946 and Mr. Azizul Huq, then Education Member of the 
Governor General's Executive Council was the President. It is here 
that Dr. Ranganathan was elected President of the I.L.A. and the head 
quarters shifted to Delhi. So long the Association was under the 
fostering care of the founder-Secretary Mr. K. M. Asadullah, at the 
8th LL.A. conference at Nagupr in January, 1949, which was held 
under the Presidentship of Dr. Siyah Ramagmrita Ranganathan—we 
find the LL.A. completely under a new set up. The LL A. journal 
changed its name and in its place the A.B.G.LL.A. emerges. The 
next session was held at Indore where Sn T. D. Waknis, formerly 
Curator of Baroda Libraries presided. The conference was held in 
May, 1951. The 10th conference was held in June, 1953 at Hyderabad 
where Sri S. D. Das Gupta, Librarian, Delhi University Library was the 
President. At this conference there was again a change in the L. L. A. 
Presidentship and Sri B. S. Kesavan, Librarian National Library, was 
elected President of the I. L. A. The head quarters of the I.L A. again 
shifted from Delh: to its old habitat at the National Library, Calcutta. 
The 11th session of the I. L. A. conference was held in 1956 April, at 
Calcutta, where Janab Bashiruddin Librarian, Aligarh University, was 
the President. The Indian Library Association when founded in 1932 
had an energetic Secretary who very carefully conducted the affairs of 
the association like an expert Serang. Under the constitution of the 
I. L. A. then, the position of the President was more or less ornamental 
and the Secretary was the main pivot of all work, as is generally the case 
with all associations. After 1946 when Dr. S. R. Ranganathan was 
elected to be the President of the Association, the need for effecting 
important changes in the constitution of the Association was felt. 
The dynamic personality of the new President and his contributions to 
the cause of librarianship in the country made it imperative to make 
the position of the President more important than that of the Secretary 
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and the necessary amendments were passed. The Secretary of the 
Association was no longer the main pivot—but henceforth he had 
to carry out all the orders of the President —who took over all important 
work of policy formation and guided the Association in all its detailed 
work and deliberations. The amended constitution which suited 
admirably the outgoing President of the I. L. A. at Hydrabad, it has 
later been found not to suit the new I.L.A. President and the Secretariate 
of the LL.A. At least the work of the Association for the last 10 years 
had shown that an over worked President who has his hands full can 
do very little justice to the work of the Association where the Secretary 
had no executive authority to conduct the association work. The 
association had completed 25 years of its existence in 1958 and it was 
decided then that the next I.L.A. conference should be its Silver Jubilee 
Session and ought to be held in the proper way. It was then decided 
that steps would be taken to request our beloved Prime Minister to 
1naugurate the conference at Calcutta same time.in. 1960 and that there 
would be change in the setup as well as in the presidentship. The 
Association journal was not issued for the last few years, no conference, 
though over-due, was held and there were many lacuna in the work 
ofthe Association. So much so that many in the profession have bein 
feeling that such a moribrnd condition of the association reflects very 
badly on their own work and integrity. Many hoped that the Silver 
Jubilee session would break the stupor and would be able to give a new 
life for useful and dynamic leadership in the country. In January 1960 
the LL.A. Conference met at Calcutta in ashort session where Sri B. S. 
Kesavan handed over the charge of the Association to Dr. Nihar Ranjan 
Ray M. P. and ex-Librarian Calcutta University. It was decided to 
hold the Silver Jubilee session. on a grand scale later on. We have 
already traced the recent changes in ILA set-up at the Patna 
Conference in 1964. . 
As has been said, there are library associations in all States 
with the exception perhaps of Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Manipur and Tripura. In many places the  Dustrict 
Library Associations have been developed and many have Sub- 
Divisional and Thana Library Associations. In Bombay the 
Maharashtra and the Gujerat region as well as the city of Bombay have 
Library Associations of their own. Baroda State has its own library 


association. The Mysore Library Association with its Head quarters at 
Bangalore is more active now-a-days and has been doing commendable 
gst librarians. The Madras 


work in organising discussion meetings amon 
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Library Association since its inception in 1931 has been publishing 
library literature for the State very regularly. The Bengal Library 
Association also, as has been pointed out, has been systematicaily 
conducting the training of library workers, the Punjab Library 
Association has done very good work in organising book festivals and 
the Kerala Library Association or the Grantha Sala Sangham has, 
as has been pointed out, been closely associated with the administration 
of libraries in the state, and the Librarians Associations organised in 
1965 (December) during the IASLIC conference at the Kerala University 
will 1t 1s hoped be able to do more work in the organisation of library 
workers in the small but progressive state. But there are also some 
associations such as those in Assam, Orissa, Karnataka etc. which are 
just in a rudimentary stage and have yet to organise themselves on 
firmer footings. To state generally, library associations are mostly 
anaemic bodies which have to be infused by blood transmission from 
the blood bank. 

If the Government recognises and we hope that it has already done 
so, it will be seen that strong library associations are essential to 
the development of library movement in the country. Sinews of war— 
mtn and money are essential to infuse and inspire life into the half-dead 
associations, if the States and the Centre play their roles, and help 
with money, the enthusiastic people will surely co-operate and come 
forward to play their part. Library associations should infuse their 
work with a purpose and there is no more worthy purpose, says the 
Advisory Committee for Libraries, for the present than to prepare the 
tax-payers’ mind for accepting library legislation in statewise basis. 

Before passing on to the next chapter, we would lke to make a 
reference to other small agencies which in their humble way go to help 
the development of libraries and library movements in the country. 
Such unostentious organisations are not always found every where, but 
where they have been in existence they have really done something 
concrete though not very spectacular. We know of ‘Mitra Mandals’ 
which were founded at Baroda 40 or 50 years back to help the nascent 
libraries in so many ways. Such local friendly groups are informal 
organisations known as friends of the library. They often organise 
reading circles and study groups and thus help to carry the message of 
book service in the interior areas where regular libraries may not exist. 
In countries abroad, e.g., in Russia, exhibitions, discussions and lectures 
are organised to help library users. Often members of such. organisa- 
tions visit readers to make them library conscious, In the United 
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States of America such small and informal organisations canvass 
financial support for their libraries. In India such organisations may 
not be able to render much financial aid but they may certainly be able 
to help nascent libraries with publications and equipments—at Iower 
costs, if not absolutely free of cost. Friendly circles may certainly 
propagate library ethics and library habits amongst people and enlighten 
the public about the various ways in which library help may be sought 
as also the proper way of handling books and behaving in the library. 
Delinquent habits amongst the public may also be checked and changed. 
At many places where the ‘Mitra Mandals' are vigorous—the lapses 
in library's book service may be pointed out and the authorities of 
the library may learn a lot to improve their stock and service to the 
public. 

Now a word about the British Library Association which will 
enable us to have a comparative study of the growth of an organisation 
which has to its credit more than a century of devoted service and has 
made possible a very well organised fibrary service all through 
U. K. Though the factor most responsible for the development and 
present position of British Public libraries has been its personnel, the 
objectives, ideals and methods of public librarianship have been created 
by a succession of librarians and these have been exploited for the benefit 
of the public by their staffs. It is to be remembered that librarianship 
is not merely a process of collecting and issuing books ; 1t is a process 
of relating books to the lives of the people who use the library, of 
selecting those which will serve the needs, of arranging them so that 
they can be used easily and fully, often of encouraging the further use 
of books and widening both the circle of readers and the interests of 
those within it. Librarianship, it is said, has become a profession, 
needing specialised training and experience, evolving dedication to 
public service. Frankly speaking most of the credit for the creation 
of professional librarianship and thus for professionally provided 
public service in U. K. goes to the Library Association, which was 
founded in 1877 and has since then both promoted the establishment 
and the better administration of libraries and provided for the examina- 
tion and registration of qualified librarians. Library development in 
U. K. was rather slow until 1870, the year of the Elementry Education 
Act, when only 35 towns had established hbraries. From then, pro- 
gress improved largely due to the general advance in education. But 
the spur of benefaction was no small factor, specially that of Passmore 
Edwards a wealthy newspaper proprietor and Andrew Carnegie, in 
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U.K., asin U. S. A.,a great promotor of libraries. During his lifetime 
Carnegie adopted the policy of providing library buildings for 
authorities who had adopted or were considering the adoption of the 
Acts. In 1913 he founded the Carnegie U. K. Trust to continue his 
work, a task which it has performed with great wisdom, now directing 
its attention less to bricks and mortar than to the essential elements of 
stock and staff and to supporting, in their initial steps projects which 
have greatly influenced modern librarianship, such as the County 
library service, professional education and co-Operation in U. K. 

In 1877 at the time of the formation of the Association there were 
only 80 organisations as tts members, during the next 20 years over 
200 authorities established public libraries, joined the Association, only 
because the Library Association provided a rallying point for all persons 
interested in libraries as well as those actually engaged in library work. 
The Royal Charter which incorporated the Library Association in 1898 
defines the main objects of the Association as follows : (i) to unite all 
persons interested or engaged in library work by holding meetings and 
conferences, (ii) to promote better administration of libraries, (ii) to 
promote whatever may tend to the improvement of the position and 
qualification of librarians, (iv) to watch legislation affecting public 
libraries, (v) to promote bibliographical research, (vz) to hold 
examinations in librarianship and issue certificates of efficiency. The 
Association has tenaciously persued the Objects ever since, though at 
tímes with some difficulty, but with a great measure of success. . The 
first objective has been almost fully achieved in that, membership now 
numbers more than 10,000, comprising most persons engaged in public 
library work, a large proportion of those in University libraries and 


Effeciency of administration has been promoted in many ways and a 
mention may be made of the following—the Anglo-American Code 
of Cataloguing Rules, Standards of durability of paper, Paper and 
book-binding, the book discount of 10%, many important publications 
such as Minto's Reference Books, Books for Youth, the Subject Index 
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that the Association has been crying for a longtime. In 1933 the 
Association had secured its head quarters at Chaucer House, Malet 
place with the help of the Carnegie U. K. Trust and this has recently 
been changed and the Association now occupies more comodious 
accomodation provided by the University of London. 

It may be noted that the Association has not been strong numerically 
and tts work has always been hampered for lack of funds, but even then 
it will be seen that few profess?onal associations can have been so well 
served by devoted and far-sighted officers through out its history. The 
roll of Presidents is a long and honourable one including such names as 
Archbishop Temple, the Earl of Crawford, the Earl of Elgin, Sir Henry 
Miers, the Marquess of Dufferin, Richard Garnett, Sir Fredrick Kenyon 
Henry Guppy and a host of others. 1950, the centenary year is marked 
by the acceptance of the presidency by H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
and the honour conferred on the Association and the public library 
movement by H. M. the King by graciously consenting to become the 
Patron of the Association. To achieve a nation wide public library 
service 1n. England has taken exactly a century. Today only a tiny 
percentage of the population lack access to libraries. It may be said 
without any fear of contradiction, that the work of establishment fs 
over. The need for the future is extension and improvement. In 
1850 when public libraries got started it was a social service in advance 
of its time, as is shown by the slow progress upto 1900. Today in the 
mid-twentieth century, in comparison with other social services, 
particularly education, it 1s behind the times. To bring the service 
nationally to a state of efficiency, able to meet the needs of readers means 
more service points, more books, more trained staff, more skilled 
assistance to readers. Special services to children, adolescents, the 
technicians and professional men particularly, need improvement, 
but a general raising of standards is necessary first. In our country, 
it is just the reverse, it is only a tiny percentage of the population who 
enjoy a most defective book service. A nation wide effective library 
service is far distant. With us the work of establishment has just begun 
and that too in a most haphazard way in a very very rudimentary scale. 
Though we are backwards by a century or so it is hoped that we shall 
in our march to cover the gap, take a far less time, oy intelligent palnning 
and expert guidance from people who have a descerning eye to avoid 

mistakes which prevented rapid progress in the case of more advanced 
countries like U. K. and other Western countries. 
At present, variations in standards of service in different county 
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library systems are, it is said, a reproach to all concerned. It has been 
said that, one authority may spend 1/8d per head of population on 
books, another thinks 3 d. sufficient. One library may have one 
assistant for 2000 population, another, one for 27000. Progressive 
authorities may be spending over 5 sh. per head of population a year 
on the library service, some spend a shilling or even less. A library 
can only do good work when satisfactory standards are maintained, 
It is known to all that ill-supported libraries are an extravagance, for 
the little money spent on them is largely wasted. "This aspect has got 
to be kept in mind by our library authorities in formulating equalisation 
and coordination of library services in different areas. The library 
associations 1n all progressive countries believe that 3 conditions are 
necessary for good and future development. The provision of adequate 
services by library authorities should be made compulsory, there should 
be a government department, preferably the Ministry of Education for 
guiding, encouraging and coordinating the work of the local authorities. 
All local authorities should be assisted financially to develop their 
library services to come upto a minimum standard of efficiency, This 
is exactly what has been hinted upon by the Roberts Report in U.K. 
Which has been accepted and adopted by the government and it is 
expected that a brighter picture of better library service, so long aimed at 
by the Association will now be assured, In its hundred years of history, 
the public library in U.K. has gone a long way. Much devoted service 
has been given to the ideal of the univresal accessability of books and 
the power for good of the printed word. “Every thinking individual 
will, it is expected, do what he can, to permit the public library to play 
its full part in the unfolding story of the 20th. century democracy. This 
is more important for our country, where unless the people and the 
government work in unision the progress and development of public 
library service will never be as rapid as we all would like to expect. 
Sympathy and above all sincere desire for srevice to people should have 
precedence to everything else. The people should be made to feel that 
it is for their sake and their betterment and for no other purpose that 
the public library service exists and it is only then that there will be the 
necessary reaction to help growth & development of public libraries 
in all its spheres, rather than retard it. Time and time alone will be 


the best judge and posterity will decide whether Our steps now taken, 
have been in the proper direction. 
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CHAPTER III 
COPY-RIGHT : 


Libraries, Copy-right and National: Comparison with the West : 
Delivery of Books Act : Indian Copy-right Act ; Copy-right Con- 
ventions, Berne Convention: Universal Copyright- Union. 


National libraries all over the world are generally speaking copy- 
right libraries for the country they represent and vice-versa, all copy- 
right libraries automatically may be said to gain the status of national 
libraries. The European Royal Libraries, e.g., those of Norway, 
Sweeden, Denmark and other monarchical states, are national libraries 
of the country also and they are copy-right libraries for the country _ 
as well. Similarly, the British Museum Library, the  Bibliothec 
Nationale, the Library of the Congress, the Library of the U.S.S.R. 
are all national libraries for the nations they represent and are copy- 
right libraries as well. But it is to be noted that a national libary may 
not be the only copy-right library of the nation, for in many countries 
publishers are required to submit more than one copy, in some cases 
5, 6 or even more number of copies under the Copy-right Law for 
distribution amongst several libraries which have been enjoying copy- 
right status under the law of the country—in addition to the national 
library. All the other libraries, though enjoying copy-right status may 
not be national libraries for the country. For, in many countries in 
addition to the national libraries, other institutions such as university 
libraries or other important libraries for research etc. have been given 
the copy-right status under the law of the country. In many Countries 
university or other important institutional libraries have been given 
though not full copy-right status but a similar status more or less, when 
they may have the copies of books from the publishers, free of cost, 
under the provision of the copy right act, not ipso facto or automatically, 
but on demand only. Under this provision, institutions entitled to 
receive copies of books free of cost from the publishers—must, generally 
speaking, put in their demand within one year of the publication of the 
books so demanded. These institutions do not generally demand all 
books published but only those which they would like to have after 
selection. In U.K., besides the British Museum, which under the act 
must receive a copy of every thing that is printed in the country, there 
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are the following institutions, e.g., the Bodelian (Oxford University 
Library), Cambridge University Library, National Library of Scotland, 
Trinity College Library, Dublin and the National Library of Wales 
(Aberystwyth) which under the provisions of the Copy-right Act are 
to receive copies of books from the publishers free of cost, on demand 
only. Similarly, also in Norway, besides the Royal Library, the 
university libraries of the country are also entitled to receive books 
under the provision of the copy-right law. 

In our country the provisions of the copy-right law is not exactly 
similar to that what we find in the Western countries. Even though 
we are a sovereign state for the last several years none of our university 
libraries get books under the copy-right provision. It wou'd have 
been a boon to the State universities to be able to receive books on 
demand (at least) under the copy-right provisions of the State 
Governments. We shall discuss the implications of this provision in 
details when we come to the question of University Libraries., The 
provisions of the copy-right convention in our country as it was during 
the British rule were as follows: 

Act XXV of 1867: An act for the regulation of printing presses and 
news papers, for the preservation of copies of books m British India 
and for the registration of such books. 

Disposal of the copies: One of such copies shall be transmitted to the 
Secretary of State for India another copy shall be disposed of as the 
Govcrnor General of India 1n council shall from time to time, by general 
or special order, direct and the remaining copy shall, after a memoran- 
dum containing the particulars hereinafter mentioned respecting the 
book, shall have been registered as hereinafter provided, be deposited 
in such public library or be otherwise disposed of, as the local Govern- 
ment shall from time to time determine. 

That was the practice in this country upto 1947 when the British 
ceased to be the paramount power in India. The different provinces 
had under their respective departmens of Education an officer who was 
known as the Registrar of Publications. Ail District Magistrates 1n 
the then provinces received two copies of the books etc. from the presses 
under their jurisdictions and sent them to the Registrar of Publications 
at the provincial capital. This officer after registering the book in the 
official list of publications that was regularly published province wise 
in the provincial gazette every quarter, sent the book to the then 
Imperial Library at Calcutta or to the provincial library or to any public 
library as determined by the provincial government. So ıt is obvious 
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to say that no uniform procedure of preservation of books for posterity 
was pursued in this country under the provisions of the then Copy-right 
Act. The books were systematically registered and then either sent to 
the Imperial Library or distributed to other imstitutions. At the 
Imperial Library also the practice of preserving the printed vernacular 
literature was most whimsical, Many of the best publications were 
not preserved but were thrown away or distributed to less important 
institutions as if to get rid of them. M is hence that early printed 
books in the country are not to be found in any library here, whereas 
the same are systematically preserved in the British Museum—which 
was de facto the copy-right library for this country. The India Office 
Library or the Whitehall Library was the Secretary of State for India’s 
official library and here also one is able to find a complete stock of 
rare and valuable collection of Indian literature and language books 
far better preserved than in any one or group of libraries of this country. 
The Registrar of publications’ duty passed off as soon as his quarterly 
list of publications was printed in the official gazette and no further 
care for the books was regularly taken. Now after independence 
there has been a talk of transfer of the India Office Library to India— 
making the collections as nucleus for the proposed National Central 
Library at Delhi. No final settlement has yet been made and there 
have been many problems which require amicable settlement between 
the successor governments to the old government of India. We 
hope that instead of bifurcating the library, microfilm copies of the 
books and manuscripts may be made so that the library may not lose 
its character and uniqueness and serve the purpose of all interested 
scholars. It may be mentioned in this connection that the govern- 
ment of India have already taken steps to have microfilm or photostat 
copies of rare and important books and manuscripts about India that 
are in the other European libraries and archives,`and bring these 
microfilm copies to India. Several deposit centres for these films have 
been made with existing university and research libraries of the country 
where copies of such films are to be sent for preservation and storage. 
The ownership of these materials will rest with the central govern- 
ment (Ministry of Education) and the films will have the status of 
usufructuary gifts to these deposit centres. It is hoped that this will 
aid the scholars who are interested in these rare books and 
act as an incentive to research. 
From 1947 no books were sent to the British Muse 
other library in U.K. under the copy-right provision. 


will surely 


um or to any 
Neither do we 
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know about the alternative arrangements made about preservation of 
books published in the country during the intervening years. In 1954 
(the 5th year of the Republic) the Indian Parliament passed an act to 
provide for delivery of books to the National Library and other public 
hbraries. This act was further amended in 1956. We give below 
details of both the acts: 

“The provision of the Delivery of Books (Public libraries) Act 1954 
enables the National Library %t Calcutta to get one copy each of the 
publications (excluding newspapers) published in India since May, 21, 
1954. 

“Subject to any rules that may be made under this Act, but without 
prejudice to the provisions contained in Section 9 of the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867 (XXV of 1867) the publisher of every 
book published in the territories to which this Act extends after the 
commencement of this Act shall, notwithstanding any agreement to the 
contrary, deliver at his own expense a copy of the book to the National 
Library at Calcutta and one such copy to each of the other three public 
libraries within thirty days from the date of its publication. 

“Any publisher who contravenes any provision of this Act or of 
any rule made there-under sball be punishable with fine which mày 
extend to fifty rupees and the value of the book, and the Court trying 
the offence may direct that the whole or any part of the fine realised 
from him shall be paid, by way of compensation to the public library 
to which the book ought to have been delivered.” 

The complete Act as passed by Parliament together with the 
amendment and the rules framed thereunder is given below : 


THE DELIVERY OF BOOKS (PUBLIC LIBRARIES) ACT 1954 


Act—No. 27 of 1954 
(20th May, 1954) 


An Act to provide for delivery of books to the National Library 


and other public libraries. 
BE it enacted by Parliament in the Fifth Year of the Republic of 


India as follows: 
1. Short title and extent—(1) This Act may be called the Delivery 


of Books (Public Libraries) Act, 1954. 
(2) It extends to the whole of India except the State of Jammu and 


Kashmir. 
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2. Definitions—In this Act, unless the context otherwise requires,— 


(a) “book” includes every volume, part or division of a volume, 
and pamphlet, in any language, and every sheet of music, 
map, chart or plan separately printed or lithographed, but 
doss not include a newspaper published in conformity with the 
provisions of section 5 of the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867 (XXV of 1867); 


(b) "public hbraries” means the National Library at Calcutta 
and any three other libraries which may be specified by the 
Central Government m this behalf by notification in the 
Official Gazette. 


3. Dehvery of books to public libraries—(1) Subject to any rules 
that may be made under this Act, but without prejudice to the provisions 
contained in section 9 of the Press and Registration of Books Act 1867 
(XXV of 1867), the publisher of every book published 1n the territories 
to which this Act extends after the commencement of this Act shall, 
notwithstanding any agreement to the contrary, deliver at his own 
expense a copy of the book to the National Library at Calcutta and 
ohe such copy to each of the other three public libraries within thirty 
days from the date of its publication. 

(2) The copy delivered to the National Library shall be a copy of the 
whole book with all maps and illustrations belonging thereto, finished 
and coloured in the same manner as the best copies of the same, and 
shall be bound, sewed or stitched together, and on the best paper on 
which any copy of the book is printed. 

(3) The copy delivered to any other public library shall be on the 
paper on which the largest number of copies of the book is printed for 
sale, aud shall be in the like condition as the books prepared for sale. 

(4) Nothing contained 1n sub-section (1) shall apply to any second 
or subsequent edition of a book in which edition no additions or 
alterations either in the letter-press or in the maps, book prints or 
other engravings belonging to the book have been made, and a copy 
of the first or some preceding edition of which book has been delivered 
under this Act. 

4. Receipt for books delivered—The person in charge of a public 
library (whether called a librarian or by any other name) or any other 

person authorised by him in this behalf to whom a copy of a book is 


delivered under section 3 shall give to the publisher a receipt in writing 
thereof. 
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5. Penalty—Any publisher who contravenes any provision of this 
Act or of any rule made thereunder shall be punishable with fine which 
may extend to fifty rupees and the value of the book, and the court 
trying the offence may direct that the whole or any part of the fine 
realised from him shall be paid, by way of compensation to the public 
library to which the book ought to have been delivered. 

6. Cognizance of offences—(1) No court shall take cognizance of 
any offence punishable under this Act save on complaint made by an 
officer empowered 1n this behalf by the Central Government by a general 
or special order. 

(2) No court inferior to that of a presidency magistrate or a magis- 
trate of the first class shall try any offence pun.shable under this Act. 

7. Application of Act to books published by Government—This 
Act shall also apply to books published by or under the authority of the 
Government other than books meant for official use only. 

8. Power to make rules—The Central Government may, by notifica- 
tion in the Official Gazette, make rules to carry out the purposes of 


this Act. 


GAZETTE OF INDIA, Pt. II Sec. 3 dated 19.3.55. 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


National Library, Calcutta 
_ New Delhi, 11th March, 1955 


S. R. O. 587—In exercise of the powers conferred by section 8 of 
the Delivery of Books (Public Libraries) Act, 1954 (27 of 1954) the 
Central Government hereby makes the following rules, namely :— 

1. Short title—These rules may be called the Delivery of Books 


(Public Libraries) Rules, 1955. 
2. Definitions—In these rules, unless the context otherwise re- 


quires :— 

(a) “the Act" means the Delivery of Books (Public Libraries) 
Act, 1954 (27 of 1954) ; 

(b) "Librarian", in relation to a public library, means the person 
in charge of such public library, and includes any person 
authorised by him in this behalf to discharge all or any of 
the functions imposed on him by or under the Act ; 

(e) "section" means section of the Act ; and 
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(d) ali words and expressions used but not defined in these rules 
shall have the meaning respectively assigned to them in the 
Act. 

3. Mode of delivery—Subject to the provisions of section 3, a 
copy of every book published by a publisher shall be delivered by him 
to tbe librarian of each public library either. by registered post or 
through a special messenger*and the librarian to whom the copy is so 
delivered shall forthwith acknowledge receipt thereof in the Form 
annexed hereto and send it to the publisher by registered post and 
such receipt shall be conclusive proof of the fact that a copy of the 
book has been duly delivered to the public library of which he is the 
librarian. 

4. Prosecution of a defaulting publisher —Where a copy of the 
book published after the 20th day of May, 1954 has not been delivered 
to a public library within a period of thirty days from the date of its 
publication, the officer empowered under sub-section (1) of section 
6 may at any time after the expiry of the said period make a complaint 
to the court against the publisher of such book for his failure to deliver 
a copy to the public library named in the complaint and such com- 
plaint shall be inquired into and tried by the court according to the 
procedure laid in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898 (Act V of 
1898) : 

Provided that before a complaint is made to the court, a notice 
thereof may be given to the publisher by the librarian stating that he 
has failed to deliver a copy of such book within a period of thirty days 
of its publication and that if a copy ıs not delivered within a period of 
thirty days of the receipt of the notice he shall himself be liable to a 
penaity under section 5. 

5. Information regarding the correct date of publication— The 
Publisher of every book shall affix on the copy of the book delivered 
to every public library a stamp bearing the date of the publication 
of the book and specifying that “the copy delivered is pursuant to the 
Delivery of Books (Public Libraries) Act 1954.” 

6. Memoranda of books— The publisher of every book shall 
furnish to the librarian a statement containing (so far as may be practi- 
cable) the following particulars, that is to say, — 

(1) the title of the book and the contents of the title page, with a 
translation into English of such title and contents, when the 
same are not in the English language ; 

(2) the language in which the book ıs written ; 
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(3) the name of the author, translator or editor of the book or 
any part thereof ; 
(4) the subject ; 
(5) the place of printing and the place of publication ; 
(6) the name or firm of the printer and the name or firm of the 
publisher ; 
(7) the date of issue from the press or of the publication ; 
(8) the number of sheets, leaves or pages ; 
(9) the size ; 
(10) the first, second or other number of the edition ; 
(11) the number of copies of which the edition consists ; 
(12) whether the book is printed or lithographed ; 
(13) the price at which the book is sold to the public ; and 
(14) the name and residence of the proprietor of tbe copyright or 
of any portion of such copyright. : 


[Acknowledgment Form of the receipt of books under the delivery 
of Books Act (Public Libraries) 1954.] 


LIBRARY 





(See rule 3) 


The —————— ————————— —— ————-Library————-———-——- 
hereby acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt of the following book(s) 
under rule 3 of the Delivery of Books (Public Libraries) Rules, 1955, 
delivered under the Delivery of Books (Public Libraries) Act, 1954 


(27 of 1954). 
Librarian 


Date——— s _ — — YO. pbrary 


Book(s) received 
Title of Book :— 


Humayun KABIR, 
Secretary 
(No. F. 17-6/54-A.2) 
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THE GAZETTE OF INDIA EXTRAORDINARY 


Part IL Sec. I—Page 1313 


Dated, New Delhi, Monday, December 31, 1956 


-The Delivery of Books (Public Libraries) Amendment Act, 1956. 


No. 99 of 1956 


(29th December, 1956) 


An act to amend the Delivery of Books (Public Libraries) Act, 1954. 


Be it enacted by Parliament in the Seventh Year of the Republic 
of India as follows : 


Amendment of 
long title. 


27 of 1954. 


* 


Amendment 
of Section I. 


Amendment of 
Section H. 


25 of 1867. 


Insertion | of 
news section 
3A. 


Delivery of 
newspapers 
to public 
libraries. 


25 of 1867. 


1. This Act may be called the Delivery of Books 
(Public Libraries) Amendment Act, 1956. (Short 
title). 

2. In the long title of the Delivery of Books 
(Public Libraries) Act, 1954 (hereinafter referred 
to as the principal Act), after the word “books”, 
the words “and newspapers" shall be inserted. 

3. In sub-section (1) of section 1 of the principal 
Act, after the word “Books”, the words "and 
Newspapers" shall be inserted. 

4. In section 2 of the principal Act, after clause 
(a), the following c'ause shall be inserted, namely :— 

"(aa) "newspaper" means any printed periodi- 
cal work containing public news or comments on 
public news published in conformity with the 
provisions of section 5 of the Press and Registra- ` 
tion of Books Act, 1867." 

5. After section 3 of the principal Act, the follow- 
ing section shall be inserted, namely : 

“3A. Subject to any rules that may be made 
under this Act, but without prejudice to the pro- 
visions contained in the Press and Registration of 
Books Act, 1867, the publisher of every newspaper, 
published in the territories to which this Act ex- 
tends, shall deliver at his own expense one copy of 
each issue of such newspaper as soon as it is publi- 
lished to each such public library as may be noti- 
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fied in this behalf by the Central Government in 
the Official Gazette.” 
Amendment 6. In Section 5 of the Principal Act, — 

` (a) for the words “and the value of the book”, 
the words “and, if the contravention is in respect 
of a book, shall also be punishable with fine which 
shall be equivalent to the value of the book” shall 
be substitüted ; 

(b) after the words "to which the book", the 
words “or newspaper, as the case may be” shall be 
inserted. 

Substitution of 7. For section 7 of the principal Act, the follow- 
new section for 2 : E 
ing section shall be substituted, namely :— 


section 7. 

Application of “7. This Act shall also apply to books and news- 
Act to books papers published by or under the authority of the 
and newspapers Government but shall not apply to books meant for 


published by 


Government. official use only.” 


K. V. K. SUNDARAM, 
Secretary to the Govt. of India. 


So under the provisions of the Delivery of Books Act, we have now 
a system by which copies of books printed and published in this country 
may be carefully stored and preserved as under the provisions of the 
copyright act of other countries. The three libraries which are en- 
titled to receive one copy each of all publications under the provisions 
of the Delivery of Books (Public Libraries) Act, 1954 are : 1) The 
National Library, Calcutta; 2) the Connemara Public Library, Madras; 
3) the Central Library, Town Hall, Bombay. The fourth library has 
not yet been specified by the Government, but it is assumed that the 
National Central Library at Delhi or the Parliamentary Library, Delhi 
may be the choice. In that case the Eastern, Western, Southern and 
the Central for Northern regions will be fully covered. Be that as it 
may, we may here make a more practical suggestion for a better 
arrangement under copyright provisions at the state and central levels. 
Tf, as is already the case 1n some States, the State Legislatures get copies 
of all books under the copyright or Delivery Books Act, from the 
printers and publishers within their jurisdiction for the State Central 
Library and for any one or more University or Research Institute 
Libraries, then every state will have a copyright library of their own 
within its jurisdiction and no one interested in books published in the 
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state need to travel outside the state for such studies. And the Central 
Government may have a copy of all books published in the country for 
their national library at the centre or at any other place, where a copy- 
right collection for the whole country may grow up. Anyone wishing 
to peruse an ail India collection may come to the central collection 
and get all the literature and language books at one place. - This 
would be convenient for all, inasmuch as a scholar interested in an all 
India collection is not to travel all thrbugh the different states—he 
will get his requirements from the central copyright pool whereas a 
scholar interested in his own state publications, will not be required to 
travel to the Central Copyright National Library, but will get his 
materials 1n the State Central Library at the capital of his state. But 
it is unfortunate to find that States Legislatures have not yet been able 
to appreciate the utility of their own copyright libraries within their 
States. We hope that the importance of this question will be realised 
by one and all as soon as the State Central Libraxies come to function 
in full swing. * 

Now we shall discuss the various aspects of copyright conventions 
—international Berne convention and its implications, as also the latest 
móve that UNESCO has taken on the matter. 

Copyright has been defined as the sole right to produce or repro- 
duce the work or any substantial part thereof im any material form 
whatsoever, to perform, or in the case of a lecture to deliver, the work 
or any substantial part thereof m public ; if the work is unpublished, 
to publish the work or any substantial part thereof ; and shall include 
the sole right to publish translations, dramatic versions and to make 
films etc. and secures these rights for the hfe of the author and fifty 
years after his death in every original literary work. The British 
Copyright Act of 1911 is based on the above definition and it insists 
that every original literary work first published in Her Majesty's 
dominions must deliver a copy of the work to the Trustees of the 
British Museum within one month of publication. The Berne con- 

vention, automatically Secures, without formalities of any kind, copy- 
right in all the countries of the Signatory nations. It may be noted that 
very few people realise that this form of protection of literary property 
has existed for only about 80 years or so. The first convention was 
signed in 1886 and then revised in the following years, viz., 1896, 1908, 
1928 and 1948. Almost all the civilised nations are signatories to the 
convention, the major exceptions being China, Russia, United States 
of America and some of the South American Republics—which have 
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their own conventions. Even without the aforesaid countries the 
convention covers over nine hundred million people and the salient 
features of the convention are given below from the International 
Convention for the protection of Literary and Artistic works. 
Treaty series No. 12 (1932), Comd. 4057 (H. M. Stationery office). 

The 1908 revision brought translations into line with original 
works—for in the previous conventions translation rights in any 
language fell into “domaine public," if no translation in that language 
was published within 10 years of publication in the country of origin. 
The extent and duration of the copyright protection enjcyed in each 
country is whatever is accorded to its own authors by the country 
where the protection is being used, provided that in no case shall this 
duration exceed that period that is granted to authors ın the country 
of origin. It ts tq be noted that for unpublished works, the country 
of origin is the country to which the author belongs ; for published 
works, it is the country where the publication appears first and for works 
published simultaneously in several countries within the Union (as 
also in-countries outside) the unionist country granting the shortest 
term of protection. Many countries give protection for 50 years 
after the author’s death, some give 30 years, whereas in Spain it is 80 
years. In France and U. K. ıt is generally 50, in the latter country, 
subject to certain restrictions, it may be 25 years also. Translation 
embraces serial rights as also book rights. Translation rights again 
differ from country to country. The International Institute of Inte- 
llectual Co-operation published each quarter an ‘Index Translationum" 
which provided interesting information as to the European languages 
from, and into, which books of every type were being translated. This 
index though very useful is not very widely read. Translation in the 
more important countries are as follows : 

The Danish and Norwegian Translation Rights are now sold 
separately and it is possible to secure a royalty arrangement through a 
lump sum payment for a defined number of copies is more common. 
This method secures the right to further payments in the case of 
unexpectedly successful translations. But the monetary transaction 15 
necessarily limited because of the small population of the countries. 
The German Translation rights though at one time consisted of a lump 
sum payment is no longer very common. Contracts on royalty basis is 
more common and this is based on the German law regulating publica- 
tions. The Swedish Translation Rights naturally yield more, than 
other Scandinavian countries generally do. The requirements of 
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Finland, Norway and Denmark—the other Scandinavian countries 
are very much alike. This also applies to the Finnish Translation 
Rights for which one may expect about half the amount received from 
Sweden. The Dutch Translation Rights in any literary work which 
is successful in England—is readily marketable because English is more 
common in Holland than anywhere else in Europe. The Dutch East 
Indies, viz., the Indonesian Republic and the Flemish part of Belgium 
are an additional market for Dutch translations. The amount for 
these rights though not very big often equals the Norwegian and Danish 
receipts. The payment generally covers a prescribed number of copies, 
if ıt is not on account of royalties. In France the translation rights 
are a bit difficult or complicated. It is now more possible to arrange 
for a royalty basis—with an advance payment and a provision that it 
shall be forfeited if publication does not take place within a prescribed 
time, is essential. Spanish translation from English is easily sold, 
hence Spanish publishers willingly pay generously for such rights. The 
basis most favoured is a cash payment of from £ 35 to £ 50 for the right 
to sell 2000 to 3000 copies with a 10% royalty thereafter. But important 
books may fetch £ 50 or more on account of royalties. Spanish rights 
fer Mexico and South America are also sold independently and hence 
it is necessary to define the territory covered by the transactions. The 
Portuguese Translation Rights are now more saleable than in the past 
for little less sums than are obtainable from Spain. Brazil in South 
America is now as important as Portugal and it is desirable to ascertain 
if both countries are covered by the same deal, as rights over the 
different tracts or areas are also independently sold. The Italian 
publishers are said to be less willing to pay for translation rights than the 
Spanish counterparts. But this attitude is gradually changing. In 
Hungary translation rights were readily marketable but now political 
considerations weigh more than anything else. The Czechs are good 
book-buyers and translations from English are popular. State 
publishing houses have an officially recognised basis which is an 
advance payment on account of a 5 % royalty to 74% after 3000 copies 
and to 10% after 5000 copies. The Japanese translation rights have 
often in the past been pirated. Recently circumstances have changed 
for the better—but the yield from royalties depend on the exchange 
value of the yen. In India the translations of English and other 
language books (through English) into Indian vernaculars have of late 
increased—more in Hindi and Bengali. But the editions are often 
not very large and the published price is also very low when compared 
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to European standards and hence the amount that can be paid for the 
rights is necessarily not vety substantial. It would be better to insist 
on a fee for a definite number of copies. But things are now changing 
for the better. The Russian translation rights are of no commercial 
value according to Sir Stanley Unwin, because the Soviet authorities 
appropriate them without payment unless the author 1s a good commu- 
nist Or some one they approve of. Other translation rights are there 
but it all depends on the individual case and the amount too 1s not 
large enough to be placed on a general footing. 

Copyright extends not only to books, articles and translations etc. 
but to other spheres of art and culture also. Of these the dramatic, 
cinema and other rights come first. There are agents such as the 
Authors’ Society, Associated League of British Dramatists, Perform- 
ance Rights Societies etc. to help and guide the authors in these matters. 
The film rights are unsaleable until the book is published. Hence, in 
the case of an unknown writer it is the publisher's expenditure that 
renders these rights marketable. It may easily happen that a publisher 
in losing heavily over the publication of a first novel, may give substantial 
value to the film rights and help an author enormously to place his short 
stories and journalistic work and probably enable him to get better 
prices. The publication of novels by unknown writers is often 
exceedingly speculative and there would seem to be no good reason why 
an author, who chose to do so, should not offer a publisher, by way 
of additional inducement to take the risk, an interest in the film rights 
which, but for publication would remain unmarketable. ‘Pictures’ 
soon get out of date and the rights granted should therefore be to make 
one picture only and there should be a time-limit in the contract. 
Broadcasting rights may be a source of direct revenue and ın addition 
have value as publicity. The minimum fees pyable are governed by an 
agreement entered into between the Broadcasting Corporation, the 
Authors’ Society and the Publishers! Association. Television rights 
in the modern days are also becoming increasingly important and like 
talking machine rights should be jointly controlled by the publisher. 
What is really of interest to Film Companies is the right to televise or 
to dispose of television rights in their own film versions of a book and 
that they are willing to separate these rights from the right to control 
the television of dramatic versions of the book. It is thus practicable 
for publishers to continue to control the most important television rights 
while relinquishing to film companies, if required, those of lesser im- 
portance, Anthologies, compilations, musical settings also enjoy copy- 
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right restrictions. With the dictum laid down by the Authors’ Society 
that. anyone wanting literary material should pay for it, all who have 
given thought to the matter, are in theory at least bound to agree. 
Regarding the equitability of the fees—each case 1s to be judged 1m its 
own merit. In most cases there is a definite limit to what an anthology 
maker can afford to pay for copyright material and the effect of asking 
excessive fees is to decrease, not increase, the revenue from this source. 
Exorbitant demand on the part of a particular agent or publisher has 
often been the sole cause of exclusion of all works controlled by him 
in any compilation or anthology. The agent has admirably succeeded 
if his policy has been to keep his client's work out of anthologies. But 
it has been proved that many a poet receives more collectively for the 
right to use individual poems than from the royalties on the sale of 
his works and invites enquires from anthology makers. More 
than poetry prose compilations are 1n greater favour in America than 
in U. K., judging by the number of applications received for the use 
of copyright matter. In all such cases the fee usually bears a fairly 
definite ratio to the length of the extract. In the case of a musical 
setting 1t is difficult to adjudge between the importance of words and 
music. Composers often feel that a nominal fee to the author would 
be sufficient while the authors might claim as much as half-share in 
the composer's royalty as their due. Here also each case needs indi- 
vidual attention for a settlement between the two extremes. The 
remuneration claimed by publishers should under normal circums- 
tances bear some relation to the service rendered and the labour in- 
volved. It all depends on various elements—any commission over 
10% may be ipso facto dismissed as extortionate while a 20 % in some 
cases might be as much as under payment. 

It may be noted that in case of anonymous and pseudonymous 
publications the date is counted from Ist of January following the 
publication of such book. For posthumous publications also the 
same practice is to be followed. In case of two or more authors 
writing a book jointly, the counting of 50 years is to be begun from 
the date of the death of the author who dies last. But if in the case of 
pseudonymous books the actual writer is able to be correctly identi- 
fied, in such cases the counting of the date will run from the date of the 
author’s death as usual. As pointed out previously, in India the 50 year 
limit was not in existence. Before 1957 the general rule here was that no- 
body could reproduce in any form in original or translations any work 
of an author within 10 years of its publication after which there was no 
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such right or protection for the author. Though usually no (educated) 
gengleman would go in for such infringements yet if there was any such 
pilferage in ideas or in translations after the lapse of 10 years there was 
no remedy under the laws to protect the right of the author. Copy- 
right in typography has also of late been extended. Under the new 
law a publisher who has spent a lot in bringing out a de luxe edition 
of a book enjoys protection as no other publisher may reproduce the 
same by photo-lithography precess within 25 years of the publication 
of such work. Though the publisher’s right is reserved for 25 years, the 
author enjoys the right of 50 years as usual. These later additions were 
not known to the framers of the 1911 Act. The protection of copyright 
is a matter concerning both authors and publishers of books and 
periodicals. In the past such infringement of copyright was mostly 
confined to unauthorised reprinting but in the modern times with the 
development of photographic methods of reproduction the use of 
copyright material without perm ission has multiplied to a large 
extent. 

Before passing on to the next chapter, we will here discuss the part 
that UNESCO has played in the matter of uniform copyright con- 
ventions in the international field. The UNESCO General Conference 
at its ninth session held at New Delhi 1n November-December, 1956 
discussed about the participation of UNESCO in the preparation of 
an international regulation on the so called ‘neighbouring’ rights of 
copyright. A‘ joint Committee of experts was convened with the 
Director General, UNESCO and the Director of the Bureau of the 
International Union for the Protection of Literary and Artistic Work 
(Berne Union) at Monaco in March, 1957. The Committee was 
composed of 18 experts designated by 12 Governments which included 
Argentina, Czechoslovakia, France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Switzerland, U. K. and 
U. S. A. There were also three experts designated by three inter- 
national associations of authors. Three inter-governmental organisa- 
tions and eight international non-governmental organisations Were 
represented on the Committee by observers. The UNESCO-Berne 
Committee was inspired by the following basic considerations : 

1. The legitimate interests of performers, recorders and broad- 
casters in their creation should be protected by an international agree- 
ment. Such an agreement will : 

(i) encourage creative activity and the dissemination of artistic 
works in the public interest ; 
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(i) promote the orderly and organic development of the law 
of copyright and rights neighbouring thereon ; 

Gii) foster mutually beneficial co-operation between authors of 
hterary and artistic works and the interpreters and distri- 
butors of such works. A - 

2. International agreement in thís field should be acceptable not 
only to a small number of countries or to the countries of only one 
region but to most, if not all of the cowntries of the world. Prepara- 
tion of possible limited agreements should be entrusted to regional 
organisations and not to those of world-wide scope. 

3. In most of these matters national legislation 1s to date sporadic 
and experience still in its infancy. Therefore, the objective of a widely 
acceptable agreement can be obtained only ifit does not necessitate 
numérous and extensive changes in the present legal and economic 
Systems of adhering countries. Consequently, the agreement should 
be a relatively modest step directed towards future development of tts 
principles and refinement of its provisions, as experience is gained both 
on the national and international levels. This will be achieved 
gradually through successive conferences of revision. š 

4. The Committee was concerned to ensure a draft as simple and 
clear as possible that would in no way interfere with the interpretation 
of private contracts nor create inferences or legal presumptions. 

The UNESCO-Berne Committee adopted the following draft agree- 
ment which will have, as will be seen, universal scope and be open for 
signature and ratification or adherence to the countries of the world. 
This universality follows naturally from the world wide scope of 
UNESCO and the Berne Copyright Union. Ipso facto a state should 
first belong to a world-wide system protecting basic copyrights before 
invoking protection for rights neighbouring on copyrights. Protec- 
tion of authors should, in logic and equity, precede protection of those 
who use their works in performing, recording or broadcasting them. 
The draft purports to regulate only situations in which rights and 
obligations extend across national frontiers. Situations exclusively 
domestic should not be regulated by international instruments, there 
being no need for a treaty in such cases. Such exclusively domestic 
situations, in the fields of rights, is to be left to regulation by the legisla- 
tive body of each country Sovereign in domestic matters. The draft 
is based on the principle of national treatment (subject to certain 

specified exceptions) by which each contracting country recognises the 
same rights for performances, phonograms and broadcasts originating 
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in another contracting country, as tt recongnises for those originating 
within its own boundaries. The principle has proved sound and 
practical in application in the case of copyright, industrial property, 
_ in treatise of friendship, commerce and navigation and in many other 
international conventions. The Berne and Universal Copyright 
Conventions are outstanding examples of this principle. The principle 
is broad enough to include foreigners as equals of nationals. A 
treaty based solely on nationaf treatment would contain no assurance. 
that the contracting countries meet at least some minimum standards. 
The minima included in the draft will be found to be : 

(2) Performing artists—and their rights in the phonogram of 
their performances. Herein there is an important difference between 
UNESCO-Berne Draft and the I. L. O. Draft, whereas the latter would 
admit that the live performances may be both broadcast or aurally or 
audio-visually fixed for broadcasting without the performing artists’ 
consent and even over his opposition, subject only to equitable re- 
muneration (LL.O. Draft, Article—4, para—6). Such compulsory 
licences, which can be construed as favouring broadcasting organisa- 
tiotis against performing artists, are not admitted in the UNESCO- 
Berne Draft. In respect to phonogram, the performing artist would ` 
have the right to authorise or prohibit the copying of the phonogram 
and this right is assignable under conditions established by domestic 
law. 1t is to be noted that off-the-air copying of the broadcast of 
a phonogram would violate the performing artist's right against un- 
authorised copying. The expression ‘literary and artistic works’ 
used in the draft includes musical and dramatic works, as is the case 
also in the Berne and Universal Copyright Conventions. Regarding 
group poformances, the draft leaves to regulation by national legisla- 
tion the conditions under which performers exercise their rights if 
several of them co-operate in the performance of the same work, e.g., 
performances by orchestras, bands, choirs and the cast (actors, singers 
and dancers) in musical, dramatic, choreographic or other works, 

(6) Recorders : It is illicit to copy a phonogram without the 
authorisation of the person who first fixes a performance or other 
sounds in material form. It is understood that ‘copying’ meant copy- 
ing by any means or processes and that it includes the case ;n which a 
phonogram recorded in country A is broadcast and the broadcast of 
the phonogram is received and recorded off-the-air in country B. The 
copy thus made off the air would be in violation of the agreement. 
The UNESCO-Berne Draft extends protection to all kinds of phono- 
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grams and not only to those intended for public sale according to the 
I.L.O. Draft. All persons fixing a performance or other sounds for 
the first time should be treated equally, thus, broadcasting organisa- 
tions would qualify as recorders in respect of phonograms recorded 
by them for their own use or otherwise. The solution is analogous 
to that prevailing in copyright law in respect to motion pictures 
which are protected whether or not they are intended for sale, 
theatrical showing, television broadcast or any other industrial 
exploitation. j 

(c) Broadcasters : The broadcasters’ right to authorise or 
prohibit the public exhibition of his television broadcasts may be 
hmited by domestic law, for example it can be denied when the exhi- 
bition takes place in a tavern, restaurant or hotel, but the limitations 
cannot go as far as denying the right in the case of exhibitions before 
an audience paying an admission fee, as in the case of a movie theatre. 
Scarcity in the copyright laws of the various countries of provisions 
on the rights of broadcasters itt general and on the television exhibr- 
tion right in particular, the Draft permits a contracting country to make 
reservations on all or any one of the provisions concerning the 
rights of broadcasters. Subject to reservations, the agreement permits 
ratifications as a solitary (nstance. 

S. For rights in connection with the broadcasting or other public 
communication of phonograms the principle of national treatment 
alone would govern any protection. 'The general rule of national 
treatment is always subject to reciprocity, e.g., a contracting country 
may deny protection in respect to phonograms recorded on the terri- 
tory of another contracting country to the extent to which the latter 
does not accord similar rights 1n connection with phonograms recorded 
on the territory of the former. The UNESCO-Berne Draft does not 
contain any minima on this point, because of the fact that at the present 
time the legislation of most countries does not grant any rights either 
to the artist or to the recorder in connection with the broadcasting of 
phonograms. 

6. Non-application to motion pictures : The Draft provides, as 
will be seen, that no provision of the agreement may be interpreted 
as applying to the copying or any use such as exhibitions, broadcasting 
or otherwise of motion pictures or other visual and audio-visual 
fixations, copy-rights which are governed by copyright laws and on the 


international level notably by the Universal and Berne Copyright 
Conventions. 
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Now to come to the state of affairs in our country. It may be 
stated in general that prior to 1957 there were no Indian statutes 
which specifically accorded protection to performances, neither the 
principle nor the substance of the British Dramatic and Musical 
Performers’ Protection Act of 1925 had been adopted in our country. 
Since the British Copyright Statute of 1911 was applicable to India, 
it appears that the Indian law with respect to protection for sound 
recording is the same as the law of U. K. of 1911. The Indian Copy- 
right Act of 1914 makes certain modifications in the Act of 1911 but 
these have no direct effect upon copyright in records. The 1957 Act 
incorporates the latest position. In an Indian case dealing with a 
motion picture sound track, the court held that a recording must have 
been lawfully made in order to be entitled to copyright protection. 
Broadcasting in our country is a State monopoly and is operated by 
the Government. The provisions of the Indian Wireless Telegraph. 
Act (of 1933) grant necessary protection to broadcast emissions. 
Unauthorised re-broadcasting is explicitly prohibited by the provi- 
sions of the above Act. Unauthorised recording and public communi- 
cation of broadcast emissions are similarly prohibited under 
provisions of the I.W.T. Act which also lays down the conditions 
upon which licences may be granted for such use. There is no statu- 
tory provision expressly recognising a “moral right” in broadcast 
emissions. There are also no statutory provisions with respect to 
duration or formalities applicable to broadcast emissions. 

The latest position in our country on the point under discussion may 
be stated to be as follows: 

A Copyright Bill was presented to the Parliament on 19th August, 
1955 by the Minister of Education. A joint committee of the Parliament 
considered the bill and suggested several amendments. The bill had 
been prepared in the light of the new situation in India in order to adopt 
legislation to modern ideas and inventions. The bill, as amended by 
the joint committee of Parliament, contains clauses granting record 
manufacturers a right in their recording and according broadcasting 
organisations protection against particular uses of their broadcasts. 
The bill contains no provision according performers protection re- 
garding their performances. 

Re: Phoncgraph records and similar instruments, the basis of 
protection is as follows: 

The bill stipulates that copyright shall subsist 1n records, i.e., sound 
recordings. The author of a record ts one who owns the original 
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plate on which the record 1s made at the time of the making of the 
plate. The bill further specifies that copyright shall not subsist if, in 
making the record, the copyright in any other work has been infringed. 
The owner of copyright in a sound record has the exclusive right to 
make any other record embodying the same recording. This exclusive 
right 1s subject to an important restriction, t.¢., if the owner of rights in 
a record which has been published or performed in public refuses to 
republish or allow the republication of the recording, a complaint may 
be lodged with the Copyright Board, which after inquiry may direct 
the Registrar of Copyright to grant a licence to the complainant to 
proceed to republication on payment of such fee and subject to such 
terms and conditions as may be prescribed by the Board. Similar is 
the case with broadcasting or public communication of sound records 
—where the Registrar of Copyrights is competent to grant the neces- 
Sary permission on the above lines to stop withholding public pro- 
gramme of any such sound record. The moral right accorded to 
the author also seems to be applicable to record manufacturers. The 
bill specifically lays down that copyright in phonograph records shall 
subsist unti) 50 years from the beginning of the calendar yeat next 
following the year in which the record 1s published. 

The bill accords ‘certain rights akin to copyright’ to the Government 
or any other broadcasting authority emitting a programme by radio- 
diffusion. This mght is termed as broadcast reproduction right. 
Though no formal mention of television has been made, the provisions 
of the Act certainly cover television also. Broadcast reproduction 
right shall subsist until 25 years from the beginning of the calendar 
year next following the year in which the programme was first broad- 
cast. Third parties are prohibited from broadcasting, recording and 
public communication of a broadcast or recording as the case may be, 
either in whole or a substantial part thereof. The bill received the 
assent of the President of India on 4th June, 1957 and is the latest Act 
and the prevailing law on copyright in India (No. 14 of 1957) This 
law has amended and consolidated in full the law relating to copyright 
in our country. It has 15 chapters with 79 clauses and numerous sub- 
clauses dealing with the Act of Copyright in all its branches including 
the offences or penalties, remedies, appeals, performing right societies 
etc. 

In final, a word about the Universal Copyright Convention. The 
first important international treaty on copyright came, as we have seen, 
from what is known as the Berne or International Convention for the 
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protection of literary and artistic works which was held in 1886, The 
Berne Convention has since been revised three times and supplemented 
twice by protocols. The eight multilateral conventions concluded 
prior to the Universal Copyright Convention of 1955, are the 
following: 

The Berne Convention 1886, Montevideo Convention 1889, Mexico 
Clty Convention 1902, Rio de Janeiro Convention 1906, Buenos Aires 
Convention 1910, Caracas Agreement 1911, Havana Convention 1928 
and Washington Convention 1941. It is to be noted that European 
countries do not adhere to any of the American Conventions with the 
exception of the Montevideo Convention of 1889 and no American 
country save Brazil and Canada are signatories to the Berne Conven- 
tion, Besides the above two groups or categories of nations there were 
some countries which followed no accepted convention at all, They are 
China, some Middle East countries and U.S.S.R. The various inter- 
pretations of the provisions of the Berne Union and the other conven- 
tions did create considerable confusion in the international copyright. 
Hence the need was felt for an Universal Convention of Copyrights 
similar to the U.P.U. (Universal Postal Union). Hence in 1949, as 
has been stated, the 4th session of the general conference of UNESCO 
at Paris resolved that it should consider the problem as a matter of 
urgency and arrange for a comparative and critical study of the problem. 
UNESCO finally submitted a revised draft to an inter-governmenal 
conference meeting at Geneva from 18th August to 6th September, 
1952. “This conference drew up and adopted a universal copyright 
convention and three protocols annexed thereto. The convention 
remained open for signature by all states for a period of 120 days from 
its adaptation on 6th September 1952. Any state not signing the 
convention may subsequently do so by depositing instruments of 
acceptance or accession with UNESCO. The convention came into 
force on 16th September, 1955, with 40 countries acceding to it. But 
all these countries have not accepted all the protocols according to 
their own needs. ; 

The purpose of the Universal Copyright Convention is not to 
substitute a new international agreement. Article XVII of the Uni- 
versal Convention states that ıt will not affect the provisions of the 
Berne Convention and guard against withdrawal from Berne Union. 
The salient features of the convention are: 

(1) Provision for a minium duration of protection for foreign 
literary and artistic works, viz., for the author's life plus 25 years. 
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(2) No contracting state need grant to foreign. works covered by the 
convention protection for a longer period than that fixed in the country 
of their origin. 

(3) For foreign authors the formalities required by the national 
law of certain countries for the recognition and exercise of copyright 
has been waived. The only requirement 1s a simple notice of claim of 
copyright with a symbol—the letter ‘C’ within a circle with the name of 
the copyright owner and the year of first publication. 

(4) As for right of translation, no one may make a translation 
without the author's authorisation. However, any contracting state 
may restrict this exclusive right to translate works and replace it by a 
non-exclusive and non-transferable compulsory licence if after the 
expiry of 7 years from the date of first publication of a work, no trans- 
lation has been published ın the national language of the state ın ques- 
tion, or if all previous editions of a translation in that language are out 
of print. The compulsory licence requires a guarantee of fair remunera- 
tion for the author and a faithfulness in the translation itself. The 
Universal Convention provides for the establishment of an inter- 
governmental committee to study problems concerning application and 
operation of the convention, to prepare for periodic revisions and deal 
with other international copyright questions. UNESCO has provided 
an excellent forum for such discussions, revisions and expositions of 
different copyright conventions at national and international levels 1n 
the UNESCO Copyright Bulletin published by them. 

The Government of India had by notification 1n the Gazette of India 
Extraordinary Pt. If, Sec. 3 dated 21st January, 1958—appointed the 


21st day of January 1958, as the date on which the Copyright Act, 
1957 (14 of 1957) shall come into force, 
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The present day University libraries of our country were definitely 
created by the impetus of the British rulers during the 19th century. 
We have already mentioned about the University libraries of the hoary 
past and the seats of learning in the temples and monasteries of ancient 
India. Herein we shall discuss about the development and growth of 
the modern or present day libraries of Universities and Research Insti- 
tutes in our country. It is known to all that after the famous Educatio- 
nal Despatch of Lord Dalhousie (1854) —the foundation of the Indian 
Universities was expedited. The first to be founded was the University 
of Calcutta on the 24th January, 1857 followed by the University of 
Madras within a month or so and then by the University of Bombay 
towards the middle of the same year. The model they were built upon 
was preeminently the British model but not exactly the prototypes of 
the best Universities of U.K. The three Universities in the three 
presidency towns were based on the model of the University of 
London and were affiliating types at the start—conducting exa- 
minations only. Almost the entire area of the then British India 
was covered by the three newly founded Universities. and the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the University of Calcutta extended then from 
Peshawar in the North-West Frontier (West Pakistan) including the 
whole of the Punjab, U.P., Bihar, C.P. etc. and Burma in the East with 
Andamans and Ceylon on the Indian ocean. — Initially then, as it 
was, there was no provision for teaching at the Universities and 
hence no need of a library of the present day type was felt. Gradu- 
ally more and more Universities came up—but all of them generally 
of the same unitary and affiliating type. None of the Universities 
then did think of teaching work which was mostly confined to the 
different constituent colleges affiliated to the Universities to conduct 
classes in the different graduate and under-graduate courses in Arts, 
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Science, Law, Medicine and Engineering. The post-graduate courses 
Were rather very limited and the first M.A. degree examination was 
held in Calcutta round about 1860 or 1861. 

The library attached to the University of Calcutta was founded 
round about 1870-75 which was used then mostly by the University 
Officers, members of the Senate, Examiners and Paper-setters. As 
there was no teaching work under the University, students then were 
attached to the very few affiliated colteges like the Presidency, the 
General Assembly, Duff College, Hindu College, Sanskrit College, 
Hughli College etc. in some of which post-graduate teaching was under- 
taken in different subjects. Majority of the affiliated colleges had no 
arrangement for post-graduate teaching work and even those that had 
arrangements could not cover all the fields of studies. "These different 
colleges had their own libraries for the benefit of the staff and the 
students reading therein, The libraries attached to the Universities 
may have been helping the teachers and students in the different affilia- 
ted colleges occasionally. Members of the Senate, as has been stated, 
and the numerous members of the various boards of studies attached 
to the faculties of the University did have more facilities for issuing 
books from the University libraries. The colleges recognised to present 
candidates for the highest degree or the Master's degree were necessarily 
very few and generally limited to the better equipped institutions and 
the Government controlled Presidency College. 'The number of stu- 
dents also were not many but few who offered themselves for the 
Master's degree. To-day, in point of the number of students, in point 
of the number of colleges affiliated to the University, in point of the 
most extensive system of post-graduate organisation study and research, 
the University of Calcutta stands as the most prominent University 
amongst the Universities of India, if not of Asia. The important 
task of converting the University of Calcutta from a mere examining 
body with wide territorial jurisdiction throughout India, Burma and 
Ceylon into a teaching and research institute was the Breat work of 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 

As the architect of the modern Universities of India, Sir Asutosh 
organised the teaching of post-graduate studies in the various branches 
of subjects in Arts and Science under-one roof. Both post-graduate 
study, teaching and research were centralised under the University 
and the students for higher studies after graduation had no longer to 
go about from college to college for learning lessons. Instead, all 
post-graduate teaching was centralised at the University and different 
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teachers recognised for teaching in the post-graduate courses, came to 
the University to hold their classes. This had a far-reaching effect 
and actually centralised teaching for higher studies and research, helped 
the growth of the University library, which, since 1917, after the institu- 
tion of the post-graduate departments of studies, began to be equipped 
as the best laboratory for research work in the different branches of 
studies in Science and Humanities. Regular funds for purchase of 
books were provided—the library staff also had to be multiplied and 
more commodious accommodation for students had to be provided for. 
It was only after the starting of tbe systematic teaching work in the 
Universities that steps were taken to expand the library and provide 
more opportunities to the students for library work. The present 
University Library, now known as the Central Library combines both 
the Reference and the Lending sections. The Lenidng Library started 
since the inception of the University post-graduate studies on a broader 
basis to help students with text books for their home reading when 
library hours were rather limited has now changed its modus 
operandi. 'The library hours have been extended to 14 hours a day 
from 6/30 A.M. to 9 P.M. including Sundays when the library is kept 
open from 12 to 4 P.M. Consequent on the larger facilities of library 
work the Lending Section has lost its charm and it is now more or less 
a dead section with only the more basic old stock of books. New 
books have not been added to it for the last 20 years or more and the 
students are encouraged to concentrate more on library work in the 


books and latest books are available in 


reading rooms where text 
few other 


abundance. So far as library facilities are concerned very 
libraries offer such extensive library hours for students not only in this 
country but also in the advanced countries of the West. The problem 
of accommodation is the most vexed problem in all libraries and it is 
more particularly so in the case of the University Library at Calcutta. 
Though by far the largest and the best of all the other University 
libraries in the country it is rather sad to note that the library had no 


separate building of its own till after the centenary celebrations (1957). 


'The new building replaces the old Senate hall and is a 10 storied build- 
library from 1966. As such 


ing which when fully equipped will have the 
the library has to share accommodation with the class rooms in the same 


building and the reading room with about 350 seats for readers 1s now 
felt to be inadequate. Though most of the other University libraries 
of the country have by now been able to provide for separate library 
buildings of their own, the premier university of the country has just 
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been able to have its own library building for more accommodation 
and future expansion. The new library building for the University 
built on the site of the Senate House through the help received from 
the University Grants Commission. during the Centenary celebrations 
in 1957 had its foundation stope laid by the late Dr. B. C. Roy. 

The University libraries of our country are generally meant to 
cover the various courses of studies undertaken at these seats of learning. 
Broadly speaking, all research work as also higher studies are concen- 
trated at these centres of learning. Hence the libraries attached 
to these centres are very important reservoirs of printed material 
on the various subjects of Arts and Science. The enormous rise 
in the cost of book production throughout the world as also huge 
increase in the number of books and quite a large number of good 
books printed and published every year, has made the position 
of libraries a very important factor in the development of study 
and research throughout the country. Libraries all over and Uni. 
versity libraries which concentrate more on higher studies, in 
particular, are perpetually in need of more and more money for books. 
The usual amount of Rs. 20,000/- or Rs. 25,000/- as annual provision 
for books and periodicals is no longer considered sufficient for any 
University Library ın the present days, when many of the larger Uni- 
versities purchase books and periodicals worth more than a lac every 

. year. The University Grants Commission, the newly created statutory ; 
body for distributing grants to the Universities of the country have now 
been helping the cause of higher education by providing the needed ` 
funds for books and laboratories as also for buildings, equipments and , 
staff as and when necessary. Though not sufficient enough for the . 
expanding needs of the country it is assuring to know that a beginning i 
has after all been made in the proper direction. The University Grants 
Commission has set up its own Special or Sub Committee for libraries 
which is to settle standards of service in the University libraries, along 
with allied questions such as salaries of staff, provision of books etc. 
for equitable and efficient service to readers. 

Compared to the standards of service available in the Western 
University Libraries it may be said that our efficiency is still at lower 
ebb and this is due to more reasons than one. The climate, the staff 
or library personnel, the stock, the building, furniture and equipment 
—every thing has its own part to play. Very few of our libraries 
have their own well-planned buildings put up for library purposes. 
Our furniture and equipment etc. are also rather of the old antiquated 
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types. Most of our libraries cannot go in for the more recent and up to 
date furniture and other library equipments, not only for the prohibitive 
cost involved, but also for the lack of the technical staff to work such 
equipments properly. It may be stated here that University authorities 
in our country do not always think or consider the importance of having 
properly trained personnel for the libraries as essential. This attitude 
is, of course, dying out, but even then some of the premier Universities 
even now do not attach much importance to the scientific arrangement 
of the library catalogues and incorporation of other latest improve- 
ments in their libraries. ^ The library staff and librarians are not always 
given the free hand and scope to effect the necessary improvements, 
neither are the sanctioned University Grants Commission scale and 
status allowed to.the librarians. Unless properly qualified tec hnical 
staff are given the appropriate scale and status no improvement can be 
expected. Disgruntled staff with heart burnings and with no freedom 
to effect changes as and when necessary for the library—can not really 
help in the proper growth of the library in rendering better book service 
to the students and research scholars. 
University libraries require proper co-operation with the Depart- 
mental Heads and Professors, Readers, Lecturers, Research Scholars 
and students. In the matter of book selection alone this co-operation 
is very essential. The librarian has also got to depend on his staff for 
proper co-ordination and assistance in all matters of book supply or 
acquisition of books, their proper interpretation and administration. 
Reference service including helps or aids to readers is another item 
which is very important and can only be rendered by a properly equip- 
ped staff who must be ready to give ungrudging help. Compilation of 
reading lists—bibliographies and suggested readings etc. form the 
basic needs of the research workers and in all this the University library 
must provide properly trained academic personnel who must love the 
work they do. Unless the students and the staff have faith in the 
librarian and his colleagues, unless the librarian is able to command 
that much respect from his clientele, this branch of service cannot be 
effected on sound lines. The University librarians as also librarians 
in all libraries, have to pay proper attention to: 
(i) The physical plant—its equipment and maintenance; 
(i) Books—their selection, preparation, preservation and in- 
terpretation; 
(ii) Service to readers 
recreational readings and training in librar; 


including reference work, required and 
y use and lastly 
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general administrative duties, finance, public relations— 
co-ordination between different branches of studies, Com- 
mittee work etc. 

All these items of work are done more systematically in the Western 
counterparts than in our University libraries. Some of the causes for 
this difference have already been analysed. The standard of the reading 
public—students and scholars are also to be taken into account. The 
academic atmosphere in our country is also different and the climatic 
conditions too eat up much of the energy of the people. To be frank, 
the enervating climate of our country makes physical and mental labour 
rather exhausting while the bracing climate of the Western countries 
gives more energy for hard labour. It has been found that more labour. 
and better work is possible in less strained climates in the winter or in 
air-conditioned rooms—but the cost of air-conditioning in our country 
is prohibitive and cannot be undertaken by the larger institutions even 
for their muniment rooms for better preservation of rare books, 
manuscripts -and records. Of the three elements—book collection, 
building and staff—which together make up the library, the most 
important in its influence on the success or failure of the whole is 
perhaps the book collection. But the staff is a close second. A well 
trained and competent staff, sufficient in numbers, may often make 
much of even a medicore selection of books and a good book collection 
may be rendered ineffectual by poor administration, a lack of competent 
interpretation and inept management. A good book collection without 
a competent staff is hke a goldmine worked by obsolete methods. . 
Much of the precious ore remains in the ground. This aspect of 
interpretation of books to bring out before the readers all that a hbrary 
has in its stock, is sadly enough not receiving the required attention 
from our library authorities. The librarian alone cannot make a 
library, nor properly perform its true functions and hence the necessity 
and importance of the library staff is brought to the forefront. An 
efficient hibrarian obliged to administer a poor collection of material 
with inadequately trained staff will be unhappy and as doubtful of 
success as a surgeon who must remove an appendix with a jack knife.’ 
Unless the authorities in our country realise this aspect of the question 
the librarian's position will be unenviable. But we hope that surely, 
though slowly, the change will come and the scope of work for the 
librarian in the academic fields will have more Opportunities for better 

organisation of book service at all levels. 
All University Libraries have Library Committees who are res- 
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ponsible to the Senate and the Syndicate. In many cases there are 
Library General Committees and the Library Executive Committees— 
the bigger and the smaller body to transact all work in connection with 
libraries. The decisions of the Library Executive Committees are 
always confirmed by the Syndicate before any action is taken on them. 
The chief functions of the Library Committee are: (a) to apportion 
the library budget; (b) to make a balanced selection of books and 
periodicals; (e) to determine regulations for the use of the library; 
(d) to make suggestions for increasing its usefulness; (e) to receive the 
annual report of the Librarian. Generally speaking, the Committee 
is there to help the Librarian in his work and not to interfere unneces- 
sarily with the administration. Ordinary book purchase and other 
routine matters within the powers of the librarian are not at all matters 
of concern for the Committee. Questions of acquiring collections or 
rare books involving large amounts are to be referred to the Committee 
for approval—either before action or after such action, as the librarian 
may decide according to his own responsibilities. Library Committees 
meet once a month or more frequently, if so needed. The Vice- 
Chancellor is in all cases the Chairman of the Library Executive Com- 
mittee and the librarian the ex-officio Secretary. Urgent matters 
requiring immediate action is often executed with the Chairman’s 
sanction and later reported to the Committee. The Heads of Depart- 
ments are generally members of the Library Committee or in places 
where there are too many departmental heads—it is the Deans of the 
Faculties who are ex-offico members of the Library Committee. Re- 
presentatives from the academic council, Senate and Syndicate are also 
often recruited to be members of the Committee. But it is always 
desirable not to have an unwieldy body which will be a hindrance to 
quick and businesslike dealings. An effictent librarian should always 
systematise his work in relation to the Committee both before the 
Meetings and after the meetings in giving effect to its decisions. The 
Agenda paper 1s always circulated some days before the meeting and 
urgent items too late to be included in the Agenda are placed on the 
table. It is expedient to contact the Chairman early on the day of the 
meeting and discuss such items which require more attention and 
consideration and note the suggested orders. This surely saves the 
time in the actual meeting of the Committee and the members too have 
their say. 
Many of the University Libraries have to care not only for books but 
also for manuscripts and this aspect of the work requires special atten- 
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tion for proper storage, catalogue etc. Up-to-date University libraries 
have provision for the micro card or micro films and the equipments 
necessary for their reading and utilsation. This is an important 
branch of study for research and is fast developing in the seats of 
higher learning. The Government of India, Ministry of Education 
have of late been acquiring microfilms from the libraries of the West, 
of books and manuscripts which have a bearing on India and 
copies of these films are distributed to different University libraries as 
usufructuary gifts. The ownership will rest with the Government, but 
its proper use will depend on the Universities or Centres so selected. 
This 15 being done regionally and we expect that centres so selected will 
be able to maintain a catalogue of these films in proper order. The 
University libraries in the West are organised on better lines and most 
of them have umon catagolues amongst themselves. To take the 
example of the smaller countries like Norway, Sweden and Denmark, 
the number of Universities though small, have been domg much 
intensive work than is done in our country. Under the copyright 
provisions of the country—the University libraries in most of the 
countries of Europe receive one copy each of the books that they dem- 
and and this provision of getting copies of books on demand from 
publishers free of cost saves a lot of amouht which is utilised for 
purchase of foreign books etc. The question of similar facilities for 
University libraries of our country to receive books and publications 
*on demand’ under the copyright provisions of the States should 
receive the immediate attention of our State Legislatures. It would 
directly help the libraries to a very great extent and give some relief 
to the limited budget provisions for book purchase. It is gratifying 
to note that the University Grants Commission have also taken 
up the question of organising umon catalogues on regional basis 
amongst the University libraries of the country. This aspect require 
à long term planning and when successful will really be very helpful 
to all research workers. Work on these lines have begun though rather 
on a leiusurely way. One more aspect of library work followed 
at all levels by Western hbraries is the work of subject specialising 
and this matter should be taken up by the various higher institutes 
of learning which includes the University hbraries also in our 
country, Complete coverage of different subjects may be allocated 
regionally amongt different University and Research institute libraries 
and copies of their catalogues made available to all, will surely be of 
immense help to serious students for research work. The question of 
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the minimum standard of efficiency in all University libraries should 
be a matter of interestto all concerned and the University Grants 
Commission should have an eye to this aspect of the question 
as well. 

All larger libraries and University and Research Institute Libraries 
more particularly, should have a book-binding unit attached to each 
ofthem. This is very important and necessary for smooth and efficient 
work. The different Departments of our University libraries even though 
not far-flung in one building, should have internal telephone links for 


better organisation of work. Wherever possible the research block should 
found 


be separate from the general students block, and the practice 
in the Western University libraries for providing cubicles for research 
scholars—within the relevent stacks related to the different subjects 
erimented upon—provided sufficient space and proper 
arrangements are available. This saves much trouble on the part of 
the serious scholar who gets all he wants near him in his seat. The 


lities for research should engage the 


question of providing more faci 
attention of all our authorities. It is very assuring to note that many 


of the University libraries that have been able to secure new and 
well-planned buildings of their own for their libraries have made 
better facilities available for research scholars and more provision of 
cubicles and seats etc. for them. The question which needs solution 
is the fundamental issue of the provision of open access to University 
libraries for all students and staff alike. In most of the libraries the 
staff and research scholars enjoy this privilege but not the general 
run of students. Frankly speaking, civic sense in us has not yet grown 
to the degree as it should have. But there are differences between 
man and man ; one cannot generalise sweepingly and hence there are 
both sides to be considered. Even research scholars have been found 
to misuse their privileges and positions. This matter requires careful 
handling from early boyhood, in the schools and colleges rather than 
at the University level. The habit once formed in childhood cannot 
be changed easily by sermons or rules and regulations. It is said 
that trust begets trust and our libraries should also inculcate this 
amongst our readers. Even ail the University libraries of U. K. 
do not permit the general students free open acess to all their stacks. 
We may try to provide open stacks for reference and selected books 
for the general students and reserve the special areas for the more 
privileged and responsible research students and staff as an experimental 
measure for sometime. Training in hbrary ethics is very much needed 


may also be exp 
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in our country but this training should be imparted in early boyhood 
from the children’s library and the school library, otherwise, as has 
been stated, the effect will not be appreciable. Students coming 
to the Universities for their post-graduate work often have not been 
familiar with bigger libraries. Most of the students who are from the 
mofussils or suburban areas do not even know how to handle the 
card catalogues and are not accustomed to speak in a low voice inside 
the library and all these elementary r&les of conduct as also how to 
handle the catalogue and find out what they need in the library should 
be brought home to them by one or two general talks on the library 
by the librarian. The question of mutilation of books and periodicals 
is a matter of great concern to our University libraries. There are 
black sheep every where and this aspect of tearning off pages from 
books or articles as also removing pictures from Art and Medical 
books is not uncommon in the Western University libraries. But 
what is of concern to us 1s the recurrence of such offences every day as 
the examination approaches—a problem which is never so acute in any 
Western University library. No amount of invigilation can stop this 
work. Appeal to the good sense of the students too does not always 
have much effect. There are instances when torn pages of books have 
been received back through bearing post in the library after the 
examinations are over! Different preventive steps must be taken 
and deterrent punishments to the real culprits should be publicised 
but most of all what is necessary is, the inculcation of library habit 
from the young age. A concerted action and a joint move on the part 
of all education authorities is very necessary for our country. 

All University libraries freely receive quite a huge amount of mate- 
rial, most of which 1s ephemeral. But along with this material there 
also comes many brochures, pamphlets and other matters which have 
rhuch important bearing on various subjects of research. One of the 
most important duties of the University and Research Institute libraries 
Should be to separate the corn from chaff and keep that which is 
necessary and reject the unnecessary and unwanted ephemeral material. 
Libraries should always try to be as up to date as possible. Very 
few libraries in our country do systematic weeding out which is very 
regularly done in all Western libraries. Allthese items of work require 
adequate provision of staff. Most of our libraries of higher research 
are under-staffed and as such, much of the work that ought to have 
been taken up is not done properly or not done at all. Much of the 
important material in pamphlets and brochures is allowed to be lost. 
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So far as the technical work of classification, cataloguing and inter- 
pretation of books are concerned the standard varies from library to 
library and this should not be so. The academic librarians should 
get together and settle amongst themselves as to the degree of fulness 
and the system of classification that they should follow in their 
catalogues. The want of a proper code of classification and cataloguing 
code is of utmost importance. Blind copying of the Western systems 
as also the love for internationalism in preference to nationalism 
cannot always be supported. Concerted action on the part of All 
India Library Association, State Associations and similar agencies is 
necessary. Even the question of Indian names is a headache to 
many working librarians, not to speak of classification schedules for 
indian topics. The training of library personnel 1s also another matter 
which requires proper adjustment of standards by the University Grants 
Commission or the different Universities imparting training on these 
special subjects. We shall deal with this in the appendix. We hope 
that the University libraries of our country will surely and steadily 
develop on better and proper lines and help the cause of higher studies 
and research in the country. As laboratories for field work and 
higher research our University libraries have a role and a very important 
role to play 1n the proper development of the nation. Some of the 
University libraries in the continent are also public libraries—in as 
much as the public may use these libraries without any hindrance, as 
of right. The University Bibliotek in OSLO (Norway) is open to the 
public also. This aspect may not appeal to many in our country 
where the resources of the University libraries are limited and they 
cannot meet the requirements of the students—not to speak of the 
public. Besides, there are other inconveniences also. 

We now come to the question of Research Institute libraries. The 
Research Institute Libraries in our country are mainly centered 1n the 
bigger cities and have grown up by themselves under the patronage 
of either the rich or enlightened families or under the fostering care 
of the foreign scholars and educated children of the soil. The oldest 
of the research societies in the country is the Asiatic Society founded 
by Sir William Jones in 1784 at Calcutta, the then headquarters of 
the British in India. With boldness that characterised his genius, 
Sir William Jones, one of the profoundest scholars who devoted his 
life to the service of India, stated that the bounds of the investigations 
of the society would be the geographical limit of Asia and that within 
the limits its enquiries would be extended to whatever is performed 
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by man or produced by nature. A. museum was set up in the hall on 
the ground floor of the society’s buildings, with two sections, one for 
the Archaeological, Ethnographical and Technical collections and 
the other for Geological and Zoological specimen. Along with the 

museum, a library also was founded. Through ages India has been 
known for her rich cultural heritage. No wonder then that, men of 
erudition and vision had in the past directed their energies to the 
formation of a common organisation fo promote the study of oriental 
art, literature and science. The band of scholars under the leadership 
of its illustrious founder Sir William Jones stands prominent for the 
sagacity and resojution with which they had advocated the foundation 
of a society for enquiting into the history, civil and natural, the 
antiquities, art and science and literature of Asia which in course of 
time became the precursor of the Indian Museum. The society that 
emerged through the initiative of Sir William Jones became the parent 
of all the Asiatic societies both in the East and in the West. The 
scope of the newly established museum was defined in the widest 
possible terms as an institution for the reception of all articles that 
might be sent to illustrate oriental manners and history or to elucidate 
the peculiarities of art or nature in the East. The museum was to 
include inscriptions on stone or brass, ancient monuments, Hindu 
or Mohamedan, Hindu deities, ancient coins, ancient manuscripts, 
instruments of war peculiar to the East, instruments of music, vessels 
used in religious ceremonies, implements of native art and manufacture, 
animals peculiar to India, dried or perched, skeleton or particular 
bones of such animals, birds stuffed or preserved, dried plants and 
prints, mineral or vegetable preparation pecular to Eastern pharmacy, 
ores of metal, native alloys of metals, minerals of every description. 
Thus founded, the museum and the library thrived from year to year 
under the patronage of the elite of the country both foreign and 
indigenous amongst whom mention may be made of Col. Stuart, Dr. 
Tytler, General Mackenzie, Mr. Brin Hodgson, Capt. Dillon and 
Babu Ram Kamal Sen and others who placed at the disposal of the 
Society interesting and envious objects collected from various parts 
of the country. 

The Society during its long period of existence has had a chequered 
career. Financial stringency at times made the President of the 
Society approach the Government for grants as early as 1836 when 
the Governor General in Council expressed their inability to accede 
to the request without reference to the Home Board (Court of Directors) 
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who were already spending considerably in a Museum and Library at 
the India House in London. The persistent demand of the members 
of the Society ultimately gained ground and a temporary grant on a 
second petition for the extension of the museum and its conversion 
into a public institution was granted. In 1856 the Government 
removed all their collections in the museum of Economic Geology set 
up previously in 1835 to the new premises at 1, Hastings Street for the 
general museum of the newly astablished Geological Survey of India. 
The Asiatic Society was invited to part with all its geological specimen 
for better preservation with the newly founded Geological Survey. 
Though agreeing in principle the Society refused to sanction its removal 
on the ground that the dissociation of a part of the museum might 
not only prove injurious to the interest of the Society, but possibly 
postpone indefinitely the long cherished desire of the Society since 
1837, viz., that of seeing a national museum founded on a grand scale 
worthy of the metropolis of British India. The Society submitted 
a memorial to the Government of India for the early establishment 
of the Imperial Museum in Calcutta, to which they would transfer 
all their collections except the library. As the dark days of the Mutiny 
intervened the consideration of the matter by the Government was 
shelved. It was in 1862 that the proposal of the Society to establish 
Imperial Museum materialised when the Government announced the 
necessity for the foundation of a Public Museum in Calcutta. By 
1865 negotiations had advanced and in 1866 under Act XVII of 1866, 
a Public Museum at Calcutta, called the Indian Museum was 
established. By this act the Asiatic Society had to make over to the 
Board of Trustees for the Museum, the Zoological, Archaeological 
and Geological (to the Geological Survey) collections and get in 
return suitable accommodation for itself in the Museum building, 
the portion allotted to the Society being in thew exclusive occupation 
and control. : 

The Board of Trustees with Sir Barnes Peacock, the then Chief 
Justice of Bengal as President formally received the valuable collections 
of the Society accumulated during the past half a century by a long 
succession of enthusiastic members. The other members of the 
Board included the Vice-Chancellor of the University, the Bishop of 
Calcutta and three representatives of the Asiatic Society. The erection 
of the new building made very slow progress and the question of 
providing commodious accommodation to the Society was also a 
vexed one. A Committee was appointed to review this question and 
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Sir Ashly Eden, a sagacious administrator and Dr. Thomas Oldham 
an astute scientist who constituted the Committee recommended that 
the Government should pay rupees one and a half lakh to the Society 
as compensation for its claim to accommodation in the projected 
Museum building. This arrangement had ultmmately been highly 
beneficial to both the institutions and has fostered their growth and 
development. Now the Museum, no longer the property of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, was transformed imto an Imperial Institution and 
was shifted to the new building—one of the largest in the city in 1875. 
The Society purchased more land in an adjoining site in Park Street 
and made adequate provision for future expansion and continued its 
activities 1n the publication of its important memories and indological 
research series such as the Asiatick Researches, the Bibliotheca Indica, 
Bibliotheca Buddhica and also its own journals where important 
papers in sicence, and arts were published after being formally presented 
to the general body of members in its monthly meetings. The library 
attached to the Society was its most important asset and this library, 
the richest in the country for its rare collections systematically thrived 
under the fostering parental care of its enthusiastic members. The 
library was the main laboratory for work for the research worker 
and serious scholars. Indeed the Society occupied a very important 
place in the cultural and social life of the city in asmuch as all the 
intellectuals of the age —both Indian and non-Indian took a very 
active interest in the deliberations of the society and contributed towards 
its various activities and valuable publications. The Society library 
is for the members only and not for the general public, but any one 
interested in research and higher studies may use the library when 
introduced by a member. 

The Society has during tts 176 years of existence been feeling 
crainped for space and it was only in the year 1960 that after long and 
persistent demand, been able to take concrete steps for extension of 
its buildings in its own land with the help of the Central and State 
Government monetary help. ‘We hope now that the new building 
is complete and the new extensions effected more accommodation 
for research and library facilities will be available and the Society will 
once more be regarded as the foremost research centre in the East. 
The total stock of the library will be about 2 lakhs of which about 
50,000 volumes are manuscripts—a large part of which is rare and 
unobtainable anywhere else. The name of the Society too has under- 
gone changes since its foundation in 1784. From the Asiatic Society 
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it was renamed Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal and then again after 
independence it has changed its name to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, 
once more. The galaxy of illustrious persons who have served as 
President, fellows and members of the Society include eminent persons 
who are renowned Scientists, Linguists and great scholars of repute— 
both of this country and abroad. 

The Oriental Institute, Baroda is another important Research 
Institute in the western region of the country, which has made a name 
in the field of Indological research in the world. "The Institute was 
first a branch of the Central Library at Baroda, which H. H. the 
Maharaja Sayaji Rao III founded in 1910. Later on it separated itself 
as the Prachya Vidya Mandir with a Director of its own and its two 
main branches, viz., the Manuscript Department and the Printed 
Section or the library. The institute specialises in oriental or rather 
in Indologicalresearch. It is the centre from where the world famous 
Gaekwad's Oriental Series is published. "The Director of tbe Institute 
is the ex-officio General Editor of the series which has to its credit more 
than 125 different publications of rare Sanskrit and Pali manuscripts 
of utmost value to Research scholars on Indian culture, history, 
linguistics, grammar, philosophy etc. etc. The rare and unpublished 
manuscripts are edited critically with translations, critical notes, 
appendices etc. and brought out in the G. O. Series. This series alone 
has made the name of the Gaikwads famous all over the scholarly 
world where Indological studies are valued. The library has more than 
50,000 volumes of books and printed material on Indian Philosophy, 
Linguistics, Grammar, Poktics, Literature, Language, History, Art, 
Sculpture and Culture. Besides, it has a very rare collection of manus- 
cripts brought from different parts of the country. There are more 
than 25,000 volumes of manuscripts properly catalogued looked after 
and preserved. The library is open to the public who are interested 
in Sanskrit and allied studies. After the merger of the State of Baroda 
with Bombay, the individuality of the State had suffered as it was 
just a district of Bombay. But again after May 1960, Baroda has 
been separated from Bombay or Maharashtra and is now a part of the 
newly formed Gujarat State with Ahmedabad as the state capital. 
The Oriental Institute now forms a part of the Maharaja Sayaji Rao 
University of Baroda and is under the supervision of the Head of the 
Department of Sanskrit of the University. This Institute in the 
western region of the country was performing its duties as a solitary 
research institute and it has of late many other competitors in the field. 
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The Bharatiya Kala Bhavan, started by Dr. K. M. Munshi, the 
Research Institute under the St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, the K. R. 
Cama Oriental Research Institute are now doing very valuable work 
in the field of Indian philosophical and historical studies. In East 
Khandesh also the Indian Institute of Philosophy at Amalner as also 
the famous Jain Bhandars at Patan and other states in Gujarat are 
also in their own way doing very good work in helping research in their 
own lines. They have rich collections of manuscripts and books 
—open to their members only. Facilities for research have of late in- 
creased and no serious scholar is now precluded from making use of 
any such library for his serious work and studies. The library of the 
Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society at Bombay was founded 
in 1804. It serves as the branch of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain at London. It is also a research institute library with several 
important publications to its credit. After independence the library 
has been taken up by the State Government as the State Central Library 
with the Director of Libraries for Bombay as the chief. It is also en- 
titled to receive a copy of all books under the Delivery of Books Act. 
It is now a public hbrary with facilities for research under it. In its 
new role it has an important part to play in the spread and development 
of book service in the state. 

Now to turn to the South. The most famous research library is the 
Saraswati Mahal Library or better known as the Tanjore Maharajah 
Sarfoj's Saraswati Mahal Library. It was founded in 1600 as the 
private collection of the ruling kings of Tanjore. It houses rare manus- 
cript collections and is of utmost value to the scholars interested in 
ancient Indian and Tamil culture and studies. Its catalogues are 
printed and are available for sale. Its total stock runs to more than 
50,000 volumes, majority of which are manuscripts. Since 1918 it has 
been opened to the public and there is a Managing Committee to look 
after its affairs. There is a small museum attached to the library also. 

Facilities for research have now been extended and any one interested 
in utilising the materials may do so on the premises. Unless specially 
decided rare manuscripts are not lent out. The climatic conditions in 
our country are not very much conducive to the growth of research. 
In a hot country lıke the Madras the climate is so enervating that all 
energy is sapped. "The climate also affects the books and papers of the 
manuscripts which become brittle by excessive heat. All these could be 
properly solved if the muniment rooms and the reading rooms could. 
have been air-conditioned, but this is not easily possible for the enor- 
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mous cost entailed. The other important libraries which have in them 
materials for research are the University Library (1907), the Presidency 
College Library (1840), The Connemara Public Library (1890), Govt. 
Oriental Manuscript Library (18th Century), Madras Literary Society 
Library (1812), Theosophical Society Library (1883), Nilgiri Library, 
Ootacamund (1867), Vizianagram Maharaja’s Sanskrit College Library 
(1900). Of these the Connemara Public Library is the State Central 
Library and is also a deposit library for all books under the Delivery of 
Books Act and has been receiving a copy of all books like the National 
Library at Calcutta. Madras is the only state to have a Library Act on 
the Statute Book and the Connemara Public Library is at the apex ad- 
ministering all the other libraries that come under the system. Further 
South in Mysore there are quite a number of important research cen- 
tres, e.g., the Maharaja's Sanskrit College (1876), Government Orten- 
tal Library (1891), the Mythic Society Library (1809), the Kannada 
Shahitya Parishad Library (1915), Indian Institute of Science Library 
(1911), Central College Library, Bangalore (1858), besides the Univer- 
sity Library. These important research institute libraries occupy a 
very important place in the local educational and cultural life of the 
people. But what is most wanting is the lack of cohesion and lack of 
proper co-operation amongst them. The question of Union catalogue 
is also a very important factor conducive to the growth of healthy 
research activity amongst all interested people. 

The Sayidia Library formerly under the Nizam’s region was founded 
in the 10th century A.D. It is famous for its rare manuscript collec- 
tions dating from the 12th century A.D. comprising Arabic, Hadees and 
Fiqh books. It has also important documents of early British rule in 
South India —including letters bearing the signatures of Clive, Warren 
Hastings, Wellesly, Tipu Sultan, Nizams of Hyderabad, Governors of 
Madras etc. There are also art collections attached to the library. It 
was opened to the public as late as 1934. The former state of Hydera- 
bad has also the Osmania University Library (1919), the Nizam College 
Library (1887), The Zamia Nizamic Library (1875) besides other Hbra- 
ries. After independence the Nizam’s dominions have been added to 
the neighbouring states and the State of Andhra has been founded with 
the major portion of Nizam’s dominions. The districts adjoining to 
the States of Madras and (Karnataka) Maharashtra have been added to 
those states. The presidency state of Kerala comprising the Cochin 
and Trivancore areas of the British days have also just a few important 
libraries, viz, the Ernakulam Maharaja’s College Library, Cochin 
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(1873), the Public Library (1869), Trichur Public Library & Reading 
Room (1873), Puddokotah Maharaja’s College Library (1878), Tra- 
vancore Maharaja’s Science College Library (1869), Travancore Public 
Library (1847), besides the University Library and other educational 
Institute libraries. 

In the United Provinces now known as the Uttar Pradesh there 
are several University Libraries which are important research centres 
as well. Besides there are the following libraries, e.g., The Agra 
College Library (1823), Allahabad Public Library ( 1864), Benares, 
Queen’s Intermediate College Library (1836), Prince of Wales Sanskrit 
Bhavana, Kasi Vidyapith, Govt. Sanskrit College Library, Varanasi. 
Lucknow Amiruddaula Public Library (1910) in addition to a large 
number of other educational institute libraries. In Bihar besides the 
University Libraries we have the following important hbraries which 
have research material and afford some facilities for serious work. 
The Gaya Public Library (1855), Bihar Hitaishi Library, Patna (1883), 
the Sinha Library which 1s now the state central library and is the head 
quarters library for the entire state library organisation. The Khuda 
Bux Library is a very rich collection noted for its manuscripts and books 
in Urdu, Persian and Arabic and is indispensable for fundamental 
research work in Muslim history and culture. It is not a public 
library but research scholars have the facility, limited though in 
many respects, to use the materials on the spot with the permission 
of the authorities. : 

There are quite a few famous research institute Bbraries in Poona 
in the recently formed state of Maharastra, To name some of them : 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute (1917), the Bharat Itihas 
Samsodhaka Mandal Library (1910) rich in books and manuscripts 
on Maratha history while the former is an important seat of indological 
studies. The monumental critical edition of the Mahabharata under- 
taken by the B. O. R. I. has made the institute famous all the world 
over. The Fergusson College Library (Bai Jerbai Wadia Library 1882), 
the Poona Anandashram Library (1888), the Poona Albert Edward 
Institute & Cowasjee Dinshaw Hall and Library (1875), the Meteoro- 
logical Office Library (1875), the Poona City General Library (1848), 
Servants of India Society's Central Library, Poona (1910), United 
Service Library, Poona (1818) besides University and a large number 

of educational and non-institutional libraries. In the former C.P. 
and Berar areas there are some old libraries which have considerable 
amount of research material in their stocks, though not the required 
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facilities for research work, e.g., Babuji Deshmukh YVachanalaya 
Akola (1860) noted for its historical research society, Amaravati Nagar 
Vàchanàlaya (1867), Hislop College Library Nagpur (1885), Morris 
College Library (1885), R. S. Dpat (Rajaram) Library (1895), and the 
University Libraries. 

Before closing this chapter we now turn to the central capital at 
Delhi where there are quite a few important library centres. The 
position of Delhi prior to independence was not so important culturally 
and socially. It was the Hd. Quarters of the Indian Government and 
it had all the different ministerial hbraries and the Central Secretariat 
Library besides the more important Research Institute Library such as 
the then Imperial Record Department, or the LR.D. Library now 
known as the National Archives Library. The Archives Library is 
a very important store house of research material for the scholars 
interested in the British period of Indian history. Besides, printed 
books, parliamentary papers and other allied material—the Archives 
have all the records of the Government of India from the earliest times 
down to the present decade. This affords a very good opportunity 
to the scholar to handle the original records and get his materials for 
research and study. The Archives also have made proper, though 
limited arrangements for scholars who come to work in the library. 
There are trained staff to help the scholars with the necessary books 
and records. The only complaint against the progress in study 
and research is the extreme climate of Delhi. In the summer months 
the temperature is so hot that it is impossible to work and concentrate 
seriously while in winter again unless heaters are used the fingers get 
cramped in cold. It is absolutely essential to have an air-conditioned 
research room as also the muniment rooms to accommodate the rare 
books and manuscripts and records for proper preservation. I ndeed 
the variation in the temperature in winter and summer is the main 
cause of decay of paper and the binding materials used in books. 
Unless proper steps are taken the records of the Government will also 
in course of time be brittle and easily subject to decay. It is hence 
urgent to have air-conditioned muniment rooms and also the research 
room for the scholars who can then exert more foi their studies. 
The Archives Library specialises in books pertaining to the period of 
the records they house. 'The Department has special sections for 
conducting research in scientific preservation, fumigation, microfilming, 
calendering, indexing etc. It runs a two year course in Archives keep- 
ing in addition to 3 and 6 months courses in preservation, indexing, 
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calendering etc. There was 6 months library course along with this 
which has of late been stopped as there are separate agencies specilising 
in hbrary training. 
The other important research library in Delhi is the Central 
Archaeological Library under the Archaeological Survey of India. 
It 1s wonderfully rich in collection of printed materials for ancient 
Indian history and culture. The library is meant for the officers of the 
Diepartment and is not open to the public. But research scholars may 
utlise the library with the permission. of the Librarian which is obtain- 
able on application. The facilities for research work is of course not 
so extensive as in the Archives Library. The plea for Air-conditioning 
holds good for all libraries and rare collections at Delhi where the 
temperature works havoc. Since independence Delhi or rather New 
Delh: has grown in status—it is now the capital of the Republic of 
India and as such holds a very important place in the woild. In 
social, educational and cultural levels also Delhi has made wide strides 
and threre are important research institutes coming upin and near 
about the capital. The Delhi School of Economics, the Afro-Asian 
Research Institute, the Central Institute of Education, the Central 
Institute of Librarianship, all under the University of Delhi—are 
important additions. The Indian Standards Institute and other all 
India organisations have set up their special librartes which are all 
important centres for research. Besides, there are non-governmental 
organisations also for conducting research work in scientific hnes— 
such as the Sir Sri Ram Institute for Industrial Research, the Indian 
Institute of International Relations, the all India Institute of Public 
Opinion and host of other similar organisations with their excellent 
libraries to cater to the intellectual needs of scholars, In Assam 
the Kamarup Anusandhan Samity and the Historical Research’ 
Institutes at Gauhati, besides the University Library, are important 
research centres in the eastern border state. Í The Tnstitute for 
Advanced Studies in Humanities at Simla (1964) is the latest 
Research Institute run by Central Government which has yet to make 
its mark ın the scholarly world. I 
In this rough and rapid survey of research institutes in our country 
We will find that the coverage when compared to the percentage ef 
higher education is not very bad. It will also be seen that more scope 
and mote facilities for research exists in the larger cities, as is usual. 
When compared to the Western countries what strikes us Most is not 
the number of more such organisations but the Proper equipments for 
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research and better facilities that are available at those centres abroad 
for all serious research work. Of course, this means more funds— 
without which facilities and equipments cannot be increased. Where 
conditions are better such as Tata Institute of Fundamental Research 
(Bombay), the libraries attached to the chain of national laboratories 
all through the country have very encouraging facilities for research 
and higher studtes. There is also difference in the procedure 
followed in the Western and*our research institute libraries. This 
depends more on the broadness of views of the authorities and the 
clientele. It has been already stated that the slow growth of civic sense 
and the sense of responsibility in the people is one of the important 
causes for this lacuna. In Calcutta alone where there are more 
research organisations not only in scientific, medical, humanities, and 
artistic lines very few of the libraries attached to these agencies have the 
minimum amount of convenience available to the scholars who 
come there for serious work. Provision of good spacious accommo- 
dation, enough of light and air, cosy seats, cool temperature, noiseless 
atmosphere, cheap and readily available snacks when required— 
not to speak of proper residential accommodation etc. are all im- 
portant desidereta even now. It is reassuring to find that more recent 
research institute libraries that are now coming up are trying their 

est to solve these problems slowly. The Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture at Golepark, Calcutta has in its library most 
of these essential arrangements made. {The National Library Annexe 
the foundation stone of which has been laid by our Prime Minister 
on the Rabindra Birth Centenary day (8.V. 1961) is also to have all 

such facilities for the readers. Mention may also be made of the 
excellent facilities for study and research that is being offered by 
foreign embassies viz., U.S.A., U.K. and others in the larger cities 
and State Capitals. The supply of books are generally limited to 
publications of their own countries in every subject. 

Before we close this chapter we give a list of the University libraries 
in India arranged chronologically according to their date of founda- 
tion : 

1. Calcutta University, Calcutta (1857) 
Bombay University, Bombay (1857) 
Madras University, Madras (1857) — 
Allahabad University, Allahabad (1887) 
Banaras Hindu Umversity, Varanasi (1916) 
Mysore University, Mysore (1916) 
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Patna University, Patna (1917) 

Osmania University, Hyderabad (1918) 

Aligarh University, Aligarh (1921) 

Lucknow University, Lucknow (1921) 

Delhi University, Delhi (1922) 

Nagpur University, Nagpur (1923) 

Andhra University, Waltair (1926) 

Agra University, Agra (1927) k 

Annamalai University, Annamalainagar (1929) 
Kerala University, Trivandrum (1937) 

Utkal University, Cuttack (1943) 

Saugar University, Sagar (1946) 

Punjab University, Chandigarh (1947) 

Rajasthan University, Jaipur (1947) 

Gauhati University, Gauhati (1948) 

Jammu and Kashmir University, Srinagar (1948) 
Gujarat University, Ahmedabad (1949) 

Karnatak University, Dharwar (1949) 

M. S. University of Baroda, Baroda (1949) 

Poona University, Poona (1949) 

Roorkee University, Roorkee (1949) 

S. N. D. T. Women’s University, Bombay (1951) 
Visva Bharati University, Santiniketan (1951) 

Shri Venkateswara University, Tirupati (1954) 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Vidyapeeth, Vallabh Nagar, Anand (1955) 
Jadavpur University, Jadavpur (1955) 

Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra (1956) 

Indira Kala Sangeet Vishwavidyalaya, Khairagarh (1956) 
Gorakhpur University, Gorakhpur (1957) 

Jabalpur University, Jabalpur (1957) 

Vikram University, Ujjain (1957) 

Marathwada University, Aurangabad (1958) 
Varanaseya Sanskrit Vishwavidyalaya, Varanasi (1958) 
Bhagalpur University, Bhagalpur (1960) 

Burdwan University, Burdwan, West Bengal (1960) 
Kalyani University, Kalyani, West Bengal (1960) 

U. P. Agricultural University, Pantnagar, Nainital Dt. (1960) 
Ranchi University, Ranchi (1960) 


Kameshwara Singh Darbhanga Sanskrit University, Darbhanga 
(1961) 
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46. Agriculture University, Ludhiana (1962) 

47. Bihar University, Muzzaffarpur (1962) 

48. Jodhpur University, Jodhpur (1962) 

49. Magadh University, Bodhagaya (1962) 

50. North Bengal University, Siliguri (1962) 

51. Orissa University of Agriculture and Technology, Bhubaneswar 
(1962) 

52. Punjabi University, Patiala (1962) 

53. Rabindra Bharati, Calcutta (1962) 

54. Shivaji University, Kolhapur (1962) 

55. Udaipur University, Udaipur (1962) 

56. Andhra Pradesh Agricultural University, Hyderabad (1964) 

57. Bangalore University, Bangalore (1964) 

58. Indore University, Indore (1964) 

59, Jawaharlal Nehru Krishi-Vishwa-Vidyalaya, Jabalpur (1964) 

60. Jiwajı University, Gwalior (1964) 

61. Ravi Shankar University, Raipur (1964) 

62. University of Agricultural Science, Bangalore (1964) 

One more thing which is worth considering for all University & 
Research Institute libraries in this country is the proper organisation 
of the Exchange system. Most of, or all the University organisations 
as also Research Societies in our country have their own regular and 
irregular publications. Many have their journals or annals, research 
papers, reports and brochures besides regular books on particular 
subjects. These publications are very important implements which 
£o to make tbe organisation well known to the world ; not only that, 
but properly organised on sound basis, these research publications 
and regular journals can effect a good exchange system and can earn 
quite a lot of similar research papers, books and periodical literature 
from other similar institutions all the world over. In all the western 
Universities there is a very sound system of exchange organised so 
that periodical literature from all research centres are received free of 
cost in exchange of the research publications of their own. In this 
respect the University of Uppsala in Sweden has been a famous centre 
with a very efficient exchange system which earns about 8000 different 
publications from all the world over every year. This is no mean 
achievement. , Generally speaking the exchange system is admunistered 
by the Library Department of the University. "The administrative 
set up of this exchange organisation at Uppsala as explained by 
Dr. Tonnes Kleberg, the Over Bibhoteker of the University Bibliotek 
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is very simple. Dr. Kiellberg who was in charge of the exchange orga- 
nisation in 1952 very clearly showed how with a very small staff the 
Department easily received about 8000 research publications and 
periodical literature from the various Universities and research centres 
throughout the world. Every institution of the academic world was 
in the exchange list and each such institution had a card of its own 
which had entries in it showing the different publications that are 
received from them by Uppsala in lieu*of the different publications of 
their own.. The dates of receipt are entered therein and the frequency 
of the publications are also noted and there are indicators put at the 
top of the cards so that non-receipt of a publication in time is easily 
Checked and the necessary steps taken. In exchange of their own 
research papers, periodical publications, annual reports etc. published 
by the various faculties of the University—this department has 
organised an ideal model through which no less than 8000 different 
publications are received in exchange. The Department is so scienti- 
fically organised that at a moment's notice they are able to say what 
publications they have received from a particular institution on what 
date. Forlack of proper organisation on this aspect of exchanges 
our Universities stand to lose quite a good many important research 
journals and simular literature for good. To be frank the system of 
exchanges as administered in the Indian Universities are not always 
properly organised and are not in charge of a systematic department, 
such as the Library Department. Indeed exchanges should be orga- 
nised under the hbrary where all the materials received under the 
system ultimately come. The attention of all our research organisa- 
tions and Universities is drawn to this aspect of the question so 
that they may organise their exchange organisation under their 
libraries on the lines of the Uppsala University Library Exchange 
organisation. 

The other important question is that of book purchase and the 
discount available on the purchase. Every one knows that libraries 
are entitled to a discount of all book purchase from the open market. 
In the book trade as it obtains in the world, the system of discount 
varies with the amount of purchase as also on the publications pur- 
chased, i.e., the publishers of particular books permit bigger discounts 
when purchase is effected directly through them. Discount for lump 
purchase on other books are also permitted at a lesser rate. In all 
cases the discount is largest when the publishers sell their own publi- 
cations through the trade channels. The trade discount or the dis- 
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count permitted to the trade is bigger than the various other discounts 
allowed to lump purchases by libraries and other organisations. It 
is the practice in almost all American Universities to utilise this system 
and earn quite a big discount for their own library purchases. If 
library discount be 123 %, trade discount will be at least 25%, if not 
more—up to 30 or 40% on certain publications. Book sellers gene- 
rally enjoy the latter discount in the open market from all brother book- 
sellers. All Universities ın Ue S. A. and elsewhere have their own 
various publications which are put up fo1 sale either through arrange- 
ment with sole agents or through their own book stalls and sales orga- 
nisations. The service of this Sales organisation is utilised for eff.ct- 
ing all book purchase for the library also and this enables them to 
earn more than 25 % and sometimes 40 % as discount for the prurchase 
of books. This means quite a lot where purchases are over ten 
thousand or a lac of dollars, pounds or rupees. Of course this will 
also affect the book market very much and more so in our country 
where most of the book sellers reap a very good revenue from the sales 
made to the Universities. If this sale is effected by the University 
Sales Bureaux, then, the efficient service 1n tracing out and procuring 
books from all parts of the globe through the book sellers will be lost 
and unless the University Sales organisations aie very well equipped 
quick supply of books is sure to be affected—as a result of which 
libraries will suffer. The book sellers ın the open market will surely 
oppose this move and will never favour this American system of book 
purchase in the University libraries. Jt may be said that the estab- 
lishment charges for organising a Department of this nature will surely 
be covered by the net profit earned through discount. But it is to be 
seriously thought whether the proper type of persons who will render 
expert, quick and efficient service in trying to procure books from all 
parts of the globe will be readily available, so that book service and 
service to readers is not at all affected in the research libraries. The 
supply of books by the outside book-sellers means a lot of trouble 
and delay in getting the proper books at the proper time for the proper 
readers. The right type of brain for the proper type of organisation 
involved in effecting such ordering department is very very necessary 
if purchase is to be effected through the University’s own Sales bureaux. 
Unless the service is efficient no amount of saving in £ s d will justify 
this change. 

Now, about special libraries. Generally-speaking special libraries 
exist to serve the needs of the personnel of a parent organisation £.g. 
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the students and staff of a College, the members of an institution 
or the staff of an industrial concern. 

And the special library means a library which is concerned almost ex- 
clusively with the literature of a particular subject or group of subjects. 
Generally speaking, such libraries vary widely in the field of knowledge 
they cover ; but even those which are almost highly specialised contain 
of necessity a certain amount of material on allied or bordering sub- 
jects e.g. a library concerned primarily with the literature relating to 
television engineering would perforce include such subjects as Optics 
and Lighting besides quite a lot on Electronics. Similarly a library 
for Agriculture would clearly have a far wider coverage in which Soil 
Science and Chemistry would by necessity be included. As we know 
the libraries of Colleges and Universities not only assist students taking 
recognised courses, they also cater for the requirements of the staff 
and of post-graduate students undertaking original work and research. 
The libraries of learned societies and institutions provide a somewhat 
similar service but they also cater for the needs of their members for 
information on problems associated with their employment—problems 
of industrial chemists, mechanical engineers and so on. Mr. Wilfred 
Ashworth in his Handbook of special librarianship states that the 
essential difference between a general library and a special library— 
from the point of view of librarians are that the materials filed and the 
techniques used in the latter differ from those commonly used in public 
lubraries—and this differs even between one special library and 
another. In most special libraries periodical literature 1s of prime 
importance and may well form the major part of the Collections. Then, 
too, reports, standards, specifications, abstracts and other material 
published as ‘separates’ are filed in considerable quantity. But 
the important difference 1s that special libraries file informations rather 
than material and it is this fact/even more than the nature of the 
material filed, which calls for the introduction of special techniques. 
It is to be noted that special libraries supply information rather than 

material, draw attention to its existence and thus evoke the demand 
for it. This necessarily calls for special techniques because the 
bulk of material is often not in book form, but 1n other forms of liter- 
ture which present very real problems of registering and filing, only 
met on any large scale in special libraries. It is this emphasis on in- 
formation which has of late led to the introduction of the terms 
"Information Bureau’ and ‘Information Officer’. 

In a large library, specially in the Western Countries, the Librarian 
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may of necessity be mainly or even wholly concerned with library 
administration and a separate individual may be concerned with 
informations. Alternatively there may be an Information Officer 
who is a technical specialist incharge of the informations. In the 
present times, with the extent of specialisation which exists to-day, 
no one person can interpret the literature written for specialists in a 
variety of fields. Indeed the very crucial problem to day 1s how to 
cope with the overwhelming floed of literature which continually pours 
forth in the form of books, periodicals, pamphlets, reprints, catalogues, 
specifications and reports, both published and restricted. It 1s to be 
borne in mind that a large part of this material is generally periodical 
in nature or periodical literature. The intake of reports of government 
departments and the research associations may in the case of some 
libraries run into thousands during the course of a year. The amount 
of this material relating to even a narrow subject field is much more than 
any one person can peruse regularly, much less digest, remember and 
record. That much of st ıs of little importance or is a moaified re- 
petition of what has already been published, does not help with the 
problem. Moreover, even if the specialist and the expert wish to 
know only of original contributions to the printed knowledge of a 
subject, other classes of readers have a use for less advanced write-ups, 
for news items and descriptions of installations and manufactured 
products. The only apparent solution to this problem seems to be 
that more and more special libraries equipped to handle the literature 
of a limited field must be set up to assemble, record and issue the 
literature. The requests these libraries will receive will nearly always 
be framed in terms of subject interest and every operation will be 
organised accordingly— which means that extensive subject records, 
indexes and bibliographies must be prepared and maintained. Re- 
course to these by the users of the library should be encouraged but 
some assistance at least from a subject expert on the staff of the 
library will frequently be necessary—whether he is called the Reference 
Officer or Librarian. Special techniques of these libraries are necessary 
as they are set up to provide informations on specific subjects ratber 
than literature in any particular form. As a rule ın a special library, 

in most cases the information 1s to be provided quickly as it is usually 

wanted to help with work in progress. The information again has 

generally to be as upto date as possible—more upto date 1n fact, than 

anything in published text books. So far as published informations 

are concerned this will mean articles in periodical literature or reports. 
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Most recent of all will be the unpublished reports of organisations 
concerned with research and development. It is the usual practice 
for all such cases —to acquire—record and properly file—a consider- 
able quantity of this material. More often than not, it has also to be 
searched and listed in classified indexes which become important 
information files. 

There is another stage linked with this activity—in all upto date 
special libraries of the Western Countries, viz. the preparation of 
bulletins giving abstracts or references to current literature. The 
latest phase or trend has been the introduction of machine techniques 
to information sorting and other problems. And these mechanical 
aids have currently become rather a necessity. So far as Indian per- 
spective is concerned the developments of special libraries have been 
rather slow. It 1s but natural for the country-—where general libraries 
and librarianship is still at a very low ebb—to be slow in inbibing 
Special library techniques and special library work. But even then 
the beginning has been made and there are many industrial and commer- 
cial organisations which have made a fair amount of progress in 
developing special libraries for their own organisations based on 
accepted principles of special library work. It is the foreign commercial 
and business organisations that have gone far ahead than our own 
organisations on similar lines. What we should all bear in mind is 
that, no small library can be self-sufficient as to be able to meet from 
own resources, all the demands made on it, but the spirit of mutual 
help between libraries enable a small library to give useful service to 
its users. So far as well established libraries are concerned, the library 
staff is generally thoroughly familiar with the nature of the holdings of 
other libraries from which material can be borrowed. They are also 
familier with the recognised tools which assist in locating materia], 
such as Umon Catalogues, the world list of Scientific periodicals, 
and the lists issued by the Science libraries. They should also be able 
to tap sources of unpublished meterial or Information. In U.K. 
this service is provided more generally by the Association of special 
libraries and information Bureaux, better known as ASLIB—who 
advice their members and have intimate contacts with all technical, 
industrial and commercial firms in the country and abroad for such 
service. In our country the scope for such work exists and it is only 
very recently that the Indian National Decumentation Centre 
(INSDOC) is able to give some such service in a very limited sense. 
The INSDOC is rather a governmental organisation which generally 
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procures articles and other references from libraries that have them, 
for organisations which are in need of such information, This service 
is generally rendered through supply of microfilm or rotograph copies 
or fotostaat copies of the documents and there is also a transiation 
service attached for foreign language articles. The centre which was 
founded in collaboration with Unesco and the Government of India— 
regularly publish lists of important technical articles and information 
in different journals for the benefit of various scientific organisations 
- inthe country. The activities of INSDOC has been dealt with in detail 
later. The other voluntary organisation in this country which renders 
very good service to technical and special libraries of the country is the 
Indian Association of Special Libraries and Information Centres 
(IASLIC). This organisation came into being about 10 years back— 
at Calcutta and is generally based on the model of the ASLIB of 
U.K. as also of the special Libraries Association of America. We shall 
deal with the INSDOC and the IASLIC in more detail later on. 
It should be borne in mind that all library staff should be willing 
and helpful—otherwise no library can render proper service to the 
public. And this is more important in the case of special libraries. 
The special library staff as also every library worker-—in more general 
terms,—have got to inspire confidence in the people who come for help. 
This is an essential and very first requirement. Jt 1s also often neces- 
sary to help the user to frame his request i.e. getting him to say what 
he exactly wants to know-—rather than what material he wants. In 
case he quotes material, it is imperative to verify the accuracy of the 
bibliographical details quoted. To be successful in searching, a flexible 
mind is necessary, a mind which is able, for example, to think of 
various angles of approach and of all hkely catchwords under which 
something may have been indexed. In a special library this is most 
important. Naturally for work of this kind, a technical knowledge 
of the subject involved is most useful and for some enquiries, it 1s rather 
essential. Hence technical personnel are often employed in special 
hbraries and infomation departments. Ther work generally includes 
systamatic examination of the literature received and the issuing of 
information bulletins referring to the more important material recently 
acquired and to articles in periodical hterature. In a special library, 
the ordinary library duties, associated with records cataloguing and the 
fibng material, call for tidiness, accuracy and method. The lbrary 
staff who come in contact with the users of a library, should be tact- 
ful, polite and willing to help. Searching for informations requires 
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patience, sometimes to the point of doggedness and a flair for looking 
in the right place which defies description. A good librarian as already 
stated, must have a passion for orderly arrangments, organising ability 
and the gift of inspiring keenness in his assistants. It must be clear 
by now that special libraries are in the main, libraries built up to 
supply detailed information respecting some limited subject field. This 
subject field need not always or invariably be scientific, it may be 
related to law, banking or needle work ; but the information wanted 
will be apposite, factual and accurate. Over and above, the informa- 
tion will be wanted promptly and more often than not, the enquiry will 
take the form of a request for information rather than for a particular 
book or periodical known by the enquirer to contain that information, 
It is here that a special library differs more from a general public 
library. The provision of a service to meet such requests entails the 
preparation and upkeep of detailed subject indexes, not only to 
books, but to reports, brochures, specifications, pamphlets and other 
material and in many cases the Preparation of files of abstracts and 
references to periodical literature. Ft is also dependent—even in 
case of large libraries, on cooperation with other libraries ; libraries 
which are willing to lend material. Hence adequate records of the 
holdings of other libraries are also needed—for constant reference. 
In many cases the various operations associated with the intake, cata- 
loguing, use and filing of the material of special libraries involves 
special techniques. Obviously, the classification and indexing of the 
material in a special library must be much more detailed for books in 
a library, specilising in a subject, than 1s necessary, for the few books 
on the same subject to be found in a more general library. It isto 
be noted that the Librarian of such a library must not be content to 
wait for requests from users ; as a general rule, he must notify them 
of the existence of information relating to their interests—if necessary, 
by issuing a bulletin of references to current literature. The special 
Librarian’s selection of new material must be able to anticipate reader's 
requirements and he must notify them by accession lists of the avail- 
ability of this material. The readers are not duty bound to use the 
Service offered but the special library must, be regular in the supply 
of this information in anticipation of the needs of its clients. Finally 
—à special library must be a place where requests for help are gladly 
received and tenaciously persued. "This means that the library staff 
must be fully conversant with all library tools available to them with 
reference books, catalogues, indexes and abstracting journals etc, 
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In the past the utility or usefulness of documentation was not very 
much realised. Its importance became manifest very slowly. In our 
country this has not yet happened—and we are far behind the Western 
countries in the development of and in realising the importance 
of documentation services. In later ages, the importance of docu- 
mentation services came to be realised—first when the need for guidance 
in topics or subjects treated in books, were felt. This gave rise to 
reader’s guides and lists of boeks classified by subjects. This also 
gave an impetus to the study of subject classification or the science of 
classification of books. But gradually it became manifest that latest 
materials on a subject of scientific discussion, was not available in books 
so much—as in the periodical publications, namely journals, etc. It is 
easily realisable that books themselves are often out of date in regard 
to the facts they record, before they have been printed. It is known 
to all that generally a book takes several months to be printed—if 
not years in our country. Besides a new fact is not incorporated in 
a book for several years. All over the world scientific progress needs 
that new facts, new discoveries and the new inventions resulting from 
them should be made available immediately and for this purpose ordi- 
nary books and lists of such publications are generally useless. It 
should be noted that books are for the study of a subject—and not 
for its evolution. Asarule, new observations and scientific discussions 
in the light of new inventions are generally recorded in the scientific 

and in technical periodicals. The means of assembling all these new 
facts and of sorting them according to their minute particular aspects 
—so very necessary for the research worker and scientist—is most 
needed. This will enable one to find out at once, all those references 
relating to the special subject that one is interested in. This roughly 
is the province of the art of documentation and is of vital interest to 
all. We need not go into the details of the nature, origin and purpose 
of documentation in our discussion here. Any book on the subject 
will give that in detail. We shall only touch the bare outlines of the 
subject and pass on to that aspect of it which embraces the modera 
trends as manifested by the work done by the special Libraries Asso- 
ciation and the INSDOC. Documentation is a process of collecting 
and subject classifying all the records of new observations and making 
them available at need, to the discoverer or inventor. Without docu- 
mentation, the recorded observations are merely scattered items 
separately of little use, which get buried in the great mass of scientific 
literature. It is an art of practical necessity undertaken by enthusiastic 
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band of devotees whose painstaking labours contributes towards 
progress in society. It is to be noted that the art of documentation is 
the art of collecting, classifying, and making readily accessible the 
records of all kinds of intellectual activity. To be more precise, docu- 
mentation is a process by which the documentalist is enabled to put 
before the creative specialist the existing literature and the latest in- 
formations, bearing on the subject of his investigation—so that he 
may be fully aware of previous achievements in his subject and thus 
be saved from the dissipation of his genius upon the work already 
done. Documentation starts from the need to put in order the pro- 
cesses of acquiring, preserving, abstracting and supplying as per need, 
books, articles, reports, data and documents of all kinds. : It is now 
plain that the most general and commonly used medium for recording 
progress—in all spheres of study, research and scientific investigations 
and experiments—is the periodical press or the periodical literature— 
embracing the journals, pamphlets, brochures, abstracts etc. It is 
said that without documentation all this mass of material is so in- 
coherent and irregular—that it is impossible to obtain a clear and 
concise view of any particular branch of knowledge—large or small. 
Documentation is the remedy to all thus disorder and incoherence. 
The essential need for documentation in the development of research 
in industries and commerce and in the effective management of the 
affairs of a nation is now an acknowledged fact. The status of 
documentation has now secured governmental attention in all types 
of political organisations. The U. S. S. R. has established a giant 
national centre of documentation—its Viniti in 1953. A committee 
of the House of Representatives of the U. S. Congress on 7-9-1959 
says, “If U.S. Scientists are to keep abreast of world science, and we 
as a nation, are to retain leadership in science and technology, we must 
gather scientific information wherever it exists and make it available 
rapidly and in effective form for American scientísts........ If real 
value is to be gained from the large collection of scientific documents, 
means must be provided for the Scientist to select in a minimum 
time, those publications which are of value to him in his particular 
field. This highly important effort should be given wholehearted 
support by both government agencies and private organisations." 
The national importance of documentation has thus 
recognised. 
Documentation services though recognised to be of primary im- 
portance during the last few years was not so a few decades back, when 
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only a few of the larger private organisations took up this work for 
their own particular needs of research in industries in U. S. A. e.g. 
The Bell Telephone Company, The General Electric Company, The 
Texas oil Company etc. Similarly the abstracting and indexing ser- 
vices conducted by learned bodies in the fundamental fields such as 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Biology are famous. Documentation lists 
of the following kinds are very well known. Aeronautical Reviews, 
Applied Mechanical Reviews, Chemical Abstracts, Engineering Index, 
Mathematical Reviews, Meteorological Abstracts, Psychological 
Abstracts, and Review of Medical Literature. 'The library of the deptt. 
of Agriculture has been publishing for many years its Bibliography of 
Agriculture. The National hbrary of Medicine is also bringing out 
current list of Medical literature. A select list of transactions pro- 
duced by different agencies in the country under the caption Technical 
Translations is brought out by the office of Technical services of the 
Department of Commerce. A scientific information report which lists 
abstracts of many publications of Eastern Europe and China is pub- 
lished by the Central Intellegence Agency. Other governmental 
agencies having their own documentation units are the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the National Aeronautices and Space Administration 
and the Armed Services Technical Information Agency. The need 
for coordinating these adhoc and spontaneous efforts has been rightly 
felt 1n recent years. The National Defence Education Act of 1958 
took action for coordination in this direction. In December of the 
same year the Science Information Service was estabhshed under the 
provision of this Act. It provides for or arranges for the provision of 
indexing, abstracting, translating and other services leading to a more 
effective dissemination of scientific information and undertake pro- 
grammes to develop new and improved methods, including mechanised 
systems for making such information available. The top executive 
of this body consists of “Six leaders in the field of fundamental science, 
Six leaders in the field of librarianship and scientific documentation and 
three outstanding representatives of the lay public who are interested 
in the problems of communication. The Act provides a general auiho- 

rizaion permitting approriatron each fiscal year, of funds required to 

carry out the provisions of the Act". There has been a very systematic 

and centrally planned development of documentation work in Yugo- 

slavia, Poland and U. S. S. R. The National Academy of Sciences has 

established a National Documentation Centre. As already noted, 

the centre in U. S. S. R. is known as Viniti founded in 1953. With its 
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own building in the suburbs of Moscow— it is a beehive of documenta- 
tion activity. The enormity of the work done will be realised when 
we get the following details : It published its abstracting periodical 
in 13 series—each covering a different subject field. They contain 
600,000 abstracts annually, which covers 3000 soviet periodicals and 
11,000 foreign periodicals. The articles abstracted are taken from 
80 language groups including 15 soviet languages. Besides, there is 
an Express Information Service in Y9 series—covering only select 
articles estimated to have an immediate bearing on research work in 
progress in the country. Each entry in this series has more fuller 
summary, short translations, drawings, pictures and tables. The 
Viniti also publishes retrospective bibliographies—about ten every 
year. E.g.the first edition of the Bibliography on Iron Ore included 
4000 entries. The second edition, recently brought out has 10,000 
entries. There are 1800 permanent staff members besides 20,000 
part time abstractors each of whom earns a Rupee for 60 letters. This 
is in rough outline the latest picture of some of the advanced Western 
countries. Now to turn to our own country. 

As usual with everything in the line of libraries and library services 
in the western and modern sense of the term—we in this country have 
made arather late start. But even though our start has been late— 
the examples of other countries cited above also had started late , but 
the progress and development attained by them has nor been an eye 
opener to us until very recently. Dr. S. R. Ranganathan’s account 
of the progress of documentation in the third plan period will give 
us a very precise picture of the latest situation in our country. In 
1948 the Indian standards Institution formed a Documentation 
Committee to which Dr. Ranganathan was appointed as Chairman. 
He drafted a modest scheme for starting systematic documentation 
work in India. But the then Ministry of Education which had to 
approve of the scheme misunderstood the meaning of the work 
document for historical documents and no action was taken on it. 
Two years later when Dr. Bhatnagar became the Secretary for scientific 
and Industrial Research—he took up the scheme which was expanded 
involving an annual budget of Rs. 100,000 to be provided by the 
Government. In June 1950, Unesco was approached for substantial 
aid for a period of 3 years. With the combined resources—from 
Unesco and our own government a small beginning was made in 1952 
and as previously stated the INSDOC began the publication of its 
fortnightly—the INSDOC list from the middle of 1954. This may 
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be taken to be the token achivement in the first plan period. In the 
second plan period the INSDOC has developed and has an annual 
budget provision of about Rs. 600,000. The INSDOC list gives in 
advance of the arrival of the original periodicals, a classified index of 
the contents of 500 periodicals, of which 400 are foreign. The Biblio- 
graphy of scientific publications of south and South East Asia is 
published as a monthly. An Union catalogue of periodicals is main- 
tained, using as the base, the Union catalogue brought out by Dr. 
Ranganathan in 1953. The compilation of the Union catalogue is now 
again being properly taken up and it is expected that INSDOC will this 
time have a better and fuller Union catalogue of scientific literature 
in the country. The INSDOC also publishes the Annals of Libiary 
science, a quarterly journal of high standard, incorporating the result 
of research in documentation technique. Every one will agree with Dr. 
Ranganathan when he says that compared with the development attain- 
ed by the East European Countries as we have just seen, the INSDOC 
though started almost at the same time,—is still under the grip of in- 
fantile rickets. The overall reason for this state of affairs is the slow 
dawning of a sense of value for research in the administrators of our 
Country—as a whole. Another concomitant reason has been the lack of 
understanding and vision on the part of the management. The inci- 
dence of red-tape controls and delays—though avoidable—is another 
cause for the slow development in progress. The INSDOC also suffers 
from hurdles created by the bureaucracy in the host body itself. Its 
wings are either clipped altogether or prevented from opening out as 
quickly as they can and should. So the 2nd plan period may be con- 
sidered to be a period of incubation. Itis hoped that during the third 
and subsequent plan periods—we shall have a better development—of 
full stature and growth. The report of the Indian Scientist Delegation 
to the U. S. S. R. had recommended, after it had seen the enormous 
work that Viniti was doing in this field, that the TNSDOC should be 
developed so as to be worthy of being a clearing House of Scientific 
and technical information from all sources, national and international. 
The report referred to above by Prof. M. S. Thacker enabled the 
Planning Commission working Group on Scientific Research to appoint 
Dr. Ranganathan to draft a plan for the expansion of the INSDOC. 
The working Group of the Planning Commission in June 1959 gave 
its general approval to the plan of 6 fold expansion of the INSDOC 
in the 3rd plan. Dr. Ranganathan’s plans envisage the modern trends 
in documentation that the INSDOC is to follow. The INSDOC 
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library is to be developed into National Central Science Library. The 
financial estimate of the plan is Rs. 2 crores for the entire plan period— 
made up of Rs. 50 lakhs for capital expenses and Rupees 30 lakhs for 
annual recurring expense in each of the 5 years of the 3rd plan period. 
It is a middle way between the current practices in the U. S. S. R. and 
U. S. A. 

At present the INSDOC provides a complete range of documenta- 
tion services and its functions include : (i) to receive and retain all 
scientific periodicals which may be of use to the Country (ii) to inform 
Scientists and engineers of articles which may be of value to them 
by issuing a monthly bulletin of abstracts (iii) to answer specific 
enquiries from information available only in the centre (iv) to supply 
photo copies or translation of articles required by individual workers ; 
(v) to be a national depository for reports of the scientific work of 
the nation, both published and unpublished and (vi) to be a channel 
through which the scientific work of the nation is made known and 
available to the rest of the world. The Council of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research is responsible for maintaining the Centre and pro- 
vides adequate finances for its operations. The Centre is under the 
administrative control of the Director, National Physical Laboratory, 
where the Centre is located. 'The Centre is now placed on a permanent 
footing. The Government of India has appointed an Advisory Com- 
 mittee for advise on matters pertaining to INSDOC and there are 
different sub-committees for Technical, Editorial, Budget and Classi- 
fication matters. The work of the Centre has been organised into a 
number of sections—each section being responsible for a specifically 
defined work of the Centre. There are (i) the Documentation service 
section (ii) Photo Reproduction Sec. (iii) Translation section (iv) 
Documentation work Section and (v) Administration Section. Roughly 
speaking INSDOC services may be divided into (a) Information 
service including compilation of bibliographies (b) Documentation 
procurement service, including photocopying of documents, and 
(c) Translation Service. Besides the above INSDOC organises the 
work relating to the exchange of documents under the Organisation 
for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC). Under this pro- 
gramme 58 Indian Scientific documents, are distributed to the follow- 
ing countries: Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and U. K. In exchange India re- 
ceived 1182 documents. It is to be noted that charges for INSDOC's 

services have been f xed at a low level so as to enable as many scientists 
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as possible to take advantage of its facilities. INSDOC represents 
India as a National member on the International federation for Docu- 
mentation. (F.I.D.) A master list of the translations completed in the 
Commonwealth, notified to India through the British Commonwealth 
Scientific organisation, is maintained by INSDOC. The titles of com- 
pleted translations available are notified to Indian organisations periodi- 
cally. Mention must be made of the unique institution viz, Documen- 
tation Research and Training Gentre which has been started under 
the Indian statistical Institute at Bangalore under the able guidance 
of Dr. S. R. Ranganathan, National Professor for library science. 
Here small batches of enthusiastic students receive a most wonderful 
training in documentation and its allied branches under very expert 
guides. 

Now to turn to the already mentioned voluntary organisation the 
IASLIC founded in 1955 by a group of enthusiastic librarians assem- 
bled at Calcutta. The Indian Association for special libraries and 
information centres has an all India coverage so far as special libraries 
are concerned. Amongst the objects of the Association are : 

(i) To encourage and promote the systematic acquisition orga- 
nisation and dissemination of knowledge. 

(ii) To improve quality of library and information services and 
documentation work. 

(iii) To co-ordinate the activities of and to foster mutual co- 
operation and assistance among the special libraries, Scientific, 

"technological and research institutions, learned societies, 
commercial organisations, industrial research establishments, 
as well as other information and documentation centres, to 
the fullest extent. 

(iv) To serve as a field of active contact for libraries, information 
bureau, documentation centres, scientists, research workers, 
specialists and others having common interest. 

(v) To improve the technical effeciency of the workers in special 
libraries and information and documentation centres and 
to look after their professional welfare. 

(vi) To act as a centre of research in special library and docu- 
mentation techniques. 

(vii) To act as a Centre of information in Scientific, Technical and 
other fields. 

(viii) To take all such action as may be incidental or conducive 
to the attainment of any of the above items, The Association 
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works through the Council which appoints the Executive 
and Finance Committee, consisting of the President or one of 
the local Vice Presidents, the General Secretary, Treasurer, 
two Joint Secretaries, one Asst. Secretary and four other 
members elected from the Council. 

The work of the Association has been divided into 6 divisions 
with separate standing committees for each of them : the divisions are : 
(a) Documentation Division (b) Education Division (c) Publication 
and Publicity Division (d) Library and Information Service (e) 
Documentary Reproduction and Translation Division (f) Co-opera- 
tion and Co-ordination of Libraries. 

Besides the above the association undertakes some of the more 
definite work in the Technical side e.g. it runs systematic foreign 
language classes. It publishes a technical journal which focuses the 
development of special libraries and its various problems all through 
the Country. It has also published a Directory of Special Libraries 
and Information Centres in the Country. Financial stringency—the 
proverbial drawback of all voluntary associations in this country—has 
been a deterrent element in making much progress in this line. The 
3rd IASLIC Conference had been fortunate to receive a lump grant 
from the Ministry of Scientific Research for the purpose of the publi- 
cation of the Directory, which has recently seen the light of the day. 
The Association has also been collecting materials for library literature 
available in and around Calcutta for the benefit of its student 
members. The work of revising the Kemp’s Catalogue first engaged 
the attention of the Association and has since been published by 
the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. The supply of photo-stat copies of 
documents as also the supplying of translations from foreign 
languages of technical articles etc. is an important item of work for 
the association. Though this item of work is also one of the main 
functions of the INSDOC, the demand for such work has been cons- 
tantly on the increase and the INSDOC annual report shows that the 
supply falls far below the demand. This item of work is also very 
popular with IASLIC and the Scientific organisations and the Scientists 
and technical men interested in such work have expressed satisfaction 
at the good work done by the Association. So far as coordination 
amongst special library workers are concerned the get-together of 
the delegates from far and near at the different annual general meetings 

and the Conferences have been very useful and fraternal. The Asso- 
ciation is now running a special library training course as an experi- 
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mental measure. The need for such training cannot be over- 
estimated. With the required co-operation of the important special 
libraries in and around Calcutta the course should be able to be of 
much use to the trainees. 

Thus far the special libraries of the country—more in the private 
sectors, have been coming to realise the importance of the technical 
services rendered by this association and the INSDOC. Many such 
libraries were manned by untraifed and halftrained personnel but the 
latest trend has been very favourable and most of such organisations 
have now realised the importance of technically trained personnel for 
their libraries. The Indian Standards Institute has also been helpful 
in solving many of the special library problems, which will be referred 
to in a later chapter. 

Hospital and Prison libraries in our country far lag behind when 
compared with their counterparts inthe western countries. Generally 
the City Public libraries help 1n regularly supplying books to the local 
hospital libraries and also to the prison or jail libraries of the locality in 
U.K. In our country the public library system has yet to be developed 
and then only may we think of extending such services to our hospitals 
and jails. We shall discuss these in more details in a later Chapter. 
| Now to come to school libraries—the youngest member of the 
academic library group—if we may be allowed to call it so. 

Very few school libraries in our country are worth the name and 
can ever stand any comparison with their western counterparts. This 
state of affairs has been continuing for the last half a century or more, 
even though considerable advancement has been made in several other 
allied lines no such creditable progress i$ perceptible in the sphere of 
schoollibraries in general. The school code insists that unless a school 
has made a provision for a library with at least a fair stock of books 
and has a teacher to look after it—the school cannot have the necessary 
recognition or affiliation from the Board of Secondary Education. 
Even in the matter of receiving aids from the Government the com- 
pulsory provision of a library for the school is obligatory. Even 
to-day this ambiguous condition exists, without insisting upon a proper 
provision of a Librarian to look after the school library as a whole 
time duty and a regular curriculum for library periods in the school 
routine. Even provision for regular book purchase is not very clearly 
made. All these ambiguous rules for the necessary provision of 
libraries in schools of all stages—primary, secondary and higher 
secondary—have gone to yield the most unsatisfactory results. It 
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is only in very very rare instances that school authorities with an imal 
gination and broadness of vision have in some of the better type of 
schools, been able to make the best of a bad or worse situation. They 
have tried to put up a library worth the name in a snitable central room 
with good accommodation with needed ventilation and a Librarian, 
a responsible hand with proper qualification, training and status. 
In the class routine also they have made provision of a regular library 
hour for the pupils. This is more an exception than the rule. The 
rule generally is that the worst possible niche in the school, a place 
under the stair case—with no adequate facilities and ventilation and 
accommodation for the students—the smallest of the rooms which 
has no attraction at all—is assigned to the library where a few shelves 
of books or an almirah with panel doors full of dust, houses the books. 
A teacher who works as part time Librarian has no training, neither 
has he any sympathy or love for his work for which he may receive a 
small allowance. The boys who may like to issue books from the 
library are also never encouraged and, it is frowns rather than helpful 
smiles that greet them when they approach the Librarian for books 
from the library. As a rule the books are not very much used and no 
arrangement exists to make the library popular or to increase its use. 
Under the circumstances we need not dilate on the stock of books, 
which may have anything or nothing. An interested Head Master 
may have made a few selections or an over-zealous publisher may have 
dumped a packet of books or perhaps an inquisitive teacher who 
has left the school, had the authority's sanction for a few books in 
which he as a teacher was interested then. No regular book selection 
work exists and no incentive to the students either to come to the library 
and issue books for home study or to use works for reference prevails. 
The gay and inviting exterior and the wonderful display of books in 
the interior is unimaginable in our schools and the demeanour of the 
librarian and his inviting smiles and friendly attitude is a thing very 
seldom seen. Allthese go to make the school library what, in general, 
it is to-day. 

Under the circumstances, one cannot expect much clear thinking 
about the school library, its utility and its role on the fundamental 
basis of school education, at all. Hence such primary and fundamen- 
tal questions as the school library room, its furniture and equipment, 
the librarian's tools, his catalogues to suit his clientele, arrangement 
of the books, student help and all other necessary problems in a living 
library—seems to be unheard of and hence not adhered to at all. But 
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the state of affairs can never be perpetrated and can never last long. 
It has already manifested its drawbacks and only because our autho- 
rities have to depend on the slow progress and on the very slow rate 
of acceleration that takes place in all spheres of work in this country 
that we have to marktime. The only reassuring feature is that our 
authorities have realised or just begun to realise the importance of 
the school library in the school curriculum and the need for a whole 
time trained personnel to man the library as also make the minimum 
provision for a living hbrary which has to grow with the school. All 
this means more funds but more important than funds is the broad- 
ness of vision and the realisation of the need for such provision that 
counts. Where there 1s a will there is a way and the signs of the day 
go to show that the number of persons who have the will is increasing 
and hence the way to realise the goal will not be very far. The Secon- 
dary Education Committee appointed by the Central Government 
(Ministry of Education) in 1952-53 has said that the aim of secondary 
education is to train the youth of the country to be good citizens who 
will be competent to play their part effectively 1n the social reconstruc- 
tion and economic development of the country. One of the funda- 
mental rights guaranteed by our Constitution is the right of every 
citizen of the Union to free and compulsory education up to the age 
of 14. For the proper functioning of democracy, the Centre must see 
that every individual is equipped with the necessary knowledge, skill 
and aptitude to discharge his duties as a responsible and co-operative 
citizen. A well-trained citizen should be the outcome of the training 
the child receives in the schools. To-day no programme of effective 
modern education can be carried on without some form of library 
and book service. Such programme requires wide reading, the con- 
sultation of varied references and the investigation of many extensive 
sources of information. Books, periodicals, pictures, maps and audio- 
" visual aids to the service of trained librarians in organising and motiva- 
ting this material becomes imperative. 
. The modern school library meets the teaching work of the school 
at all points and helps to carry iton. Itisa definite part of the modern 
educational programme. Present day teaching methods require the 
use of many books and as a source of rit rial the school library is 
indispensable. The latest method of teaching which includes specia- 
lised recitation, the project problem learning by doing and follow up 
courses—all have to depend on the school library for their material 
and guidance. Indeed the utilisation and the proper use of the school 
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library in all educational exercises is a matter which very few of our 
teachers ever realise in their proper perspective. Generally speaking 
library service in schools will include : recognition of the reading needs 
` Of school groups and the individuals who make up the groups; making 
books and allied materials of learning accessible ; creating an environ- 
ment or atmosphere conducive to the use of books and incentives to 
learning ; caring for books that they may be at hand when needed ; 
setting up of an organisation for proper care and adeguate distribution 
of books and materials when needed ; following a definite plan 
and a programme for meeting the book needs of the particular situa- 
tion, i.e., right book to the right person at the right time. According 
to E. L. Miller, before any book is put in the hands of a child it should 
be tested in the light of the following seven objectives, viz. (a) Health 
and safety (b) Mastery of the tools, skills and spirit of learning 
(e) Worthy home membership (d) Good citizenship (e) Vocational 
and economic effectiveness (f) Worthy use of leisure (g) Ethical 
character. In case a book does not definitely and generously contri- 
bute to one or more of these objectives, it should never be given to a 
child—either to read or study. It should always be borne ín mind that 
a library is a better place to learn to like reading than the class room. 
It should never be forgotten that the library aims at developing in the 
children, attitudes, skills, habits and appreciations. This it does 
consciously trying to create an environment or atmosphere which is 
favourable to the development of a real love of reading, and of the 
desire to explore and dip into new fields of interest. The child in a 
library is surrounded by as much of beauty, charm and interest as is 
able to be provided in an ideal school. Books of the best quality 
available are scientifically selected to represent a wide range of subjects, 
to stimulate and satisfy the child's interest and to lead him in pursuit 
of more. He may read above his so called grade or below it. The 
exceptional child may exhaust the resources of the school library and 
proceed through the stacks of the public library. How many of our 
School libraries serve such purpose may well be imagined, 
Attitude—which a library primarily tries to develop in the child 
includes many things. Reading is a normal habit which brings 
happiness, contentment and variety into life and provides society 
and recreation. Knowledge is not divided into subjects but is infi- 
nite in scope and is unified. The school library is a natural place 
to turn for information, study and recreational reading. The 
public library is the agency provided to carry on investigation and 
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reading beyond the school library facilities. That social behaviour, 
consideration of others, care of property and helpfulness are natural 
in groups of readers. All these sterling qualities in man have their 
sound foundation while the child is in the school—through the pro- 
perly planned school library. Regarding skills, the library gives 
the pupil (a) ability to use all parts of the book, (b) ability to use special 
reference books for definite needs, (c) ability to use the card cata- 
logue, periodical indexes and ether library tools, to find material 
_ in school and public libraries, (d) ability to take notes intelligently. 

AM of us are familiar with the below par standard of our boys when 
compared to their counterparts in the western countries in general. 
There are exceptions, of course, but our average is undoubtedly 
below the accepted standard of the West. How many of our school 
or even college students are blissfully ignorant of the informations 
that are to be had from different parts of a book or the informations 
that are to be had from reference books. Many come to the Univer- 
sities, not knowing what a card catalogue is. Lots of our students 
labour hard and waste quite a lot of their precious time in taking notes 
most unintelligently. All these they could have learnt if only they had 
the privilege of a properly equipped library in their schools. Reading 
habits and use of all tools of information as a part of a normal indi- 
vidual’s equipment for living is generally denied to them. Reading 
as a leisure time recreation and responsibility in the care and use of 
materials used in common by many—such practical guides to life 
problems are very essential aids to equipments for the average human 
being and initiation to these are also had through the school library 
in the early years of life. But so few of our children have this oppor- 
tunity. Regarding appreciations, evolving of standards and ideals 
from characters and their reactions in books ; experience of life and 
problems valid to their age through reading and finally improving 
of reading tastes through association with selected books, such qualities 
as these are really assets in life and give the possessor a big chance 
and always enables him to take a longer stride in all walks of life. 
Such opportunities do not come in the life of many of our children. 
It is obvious that had we been able to provide such opportunities 
for our children and had our children been able to reap the benefits 
of a proper school library, the return-—not in £ s. d. but ın better 
students and more well-equipped citizens and ultimate good of the 


society, would be assured. > d 
The various ways that a school library may be used may be indi- 
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cated in the following instances: The pupils come to find out more 
about an event in history than the text book gives, or how people 
live in other lands or how silk is manufactured or how cotton grows. 
Books must be connected with their authors and the library is the 
source for this information. Reading and reporting on good books 
in the different grades in the school is a very instructive process in 
library work. All school libraries in the West have files of pictures 
on all possible subjects and a picture from the library file is of use to 
the class in drawing ; a plan in a book may help in laying out the 
football field. The teacher in his turn finds many new ways of pre- 
senting old subjects to his young students in new books for young 
people when there are much material of interest to them. Teacher 
and librarian working together with pupils cultivate the habit of 
using books, in all points of the seven objectives mentioned above, To 
enable the library to give the Necessary service it must be more than 
a mere Collection of books, it must be a place where, as has been 
pointed out before, books can be used in surroundings favourable to 
reading and learning from books. The school library, it should be 
noted, should be as attractive as a children’s room in a public library 
with books and service of the same standards, To quote Martha 
Wilson, the school library differs from the public library in that, it 
is a One-purpose library ; serves a limited group and can exclude 
every thing that is unnecessary or undesirable towards the carrying 
on of the purpose of surrounding children in school life with the best 
books and materials of learning. The animating spirit of the public 
library should always be retained by the school library. Definite 
Service is as necessary in the library as in any part of the school. The 
library can never be effective without this service. The library re- 
presents an expenditure of money— which is wasted unless the books 
bought are suited to the needs of the school and the ages of the pupils, 
are so arranged that they are quickly available, so recorded that they 
are not lost or misplaced and the use directed so that they become a 
definite part of school work, i.e., as has been expressed in one sentence 
—the right book to the right person at the right time for the right 
purpose. 

The report of the Secondary Education Committee has accepted 
the theory that no school can function without a good library which 
will be the hub of the centre of the intellectual and literary life of the 
recognised school and play the same part vis-a'-vis all other subjects 
as the laboratory plays for science subjects or the workshop for the 
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technical subjects. The planning and equipment of the school library 
is a problem which requires careful consideration. We have already 
stated how for want of proper planning and selection of the rooms 
for the library the main purpose has been vitiated. The location of 
the library is as great a concern as its size and shape. Maximum 
accessibility should be the guiding principle, besides the following 
requirements should be kept in view : (1) Calm peaceful and hygienic 
atmosphere, (2) Ample natural ventilation—-light and breeze, (3) Ample 
floor space to enable children to move about comfortably in groups 
or individually, (4) Entrance should be possible even when school 
is closed, (5) Provision for expansion. An ideal school library 
building is easily planned when a new school building is being built 
or planned. The architect and the school librarian should meet to 
combine beauty and utility in a satisfactory manner. 

Very recently the Central Building Research Institute at New 
Delhi has been helping school authorities with advice on the planning 
of a school library block as a composite part of the school building. 
A spacious hall capable of partitioning into required compartments 
for the main library, work room, reading room, stack etc. according 
to need would often suffice. The size and seating capacity which a 
school should provide will depend on the optimum and maximum 
number of pupils the school can reasonably admit. According to the 
Secondary Education Committee the optimum and the maximum 
number of students in one class is 30 to 40 respectively and for the 
whole school the number is 500 and 750 respectively. A provision 
of 10 sq. ft. per pupil is the average space required in the class room 
has been thetr recommendation. On the basis of this recommenda- 
tion the sitting capacity 1n a school library should be about 75 at a 
time. The floor space required on an average per student for the library 
is 25 sq. ft. which will come to about 1,875 sq. ft. (25x75) for the 
reading room. This is of course as it should be. The ideal method 
for a school library should also be porper air-conditioning to help 
the pupil in his reading endeavours. But to face facts these are 
utopian more or less in our country. School library equipments too 
should be properly planned. Shelves for stack and display purposes 
should be of required height. Similarly card cabinets, magazines 
and newspaper display stands, chairs and tables etc. should be built 
with an eye to convenience in use. 

An effective school library is as has been said, an active force 
in the education process. The effective school library will have to 
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build a well-balanced collection of books, pamphlets and audio-visual 
aids appropriate to the objectives and needs of the school. It has 
to make readily available its resources and those of otber libraries 
to pupils and teachers. It will have to recognise children°s interest 
and help them to expand their interest through reading. It will help 
boys and girls to broaden their fields of knowledge through use of 
books. It will also teach and encourage the use of library tools and 
materials, provide assistance in finding instructional materials. It 
will share with teachers the guidance and stipulation of children’s 
reading. It will relate the school library to the public library and 
finally it should encourage pupils to build personal libraries. In 
order to fulfil the above the school library must have a collection of 
books carefully selected to supply children with variety of reading 
experiences. Annual provision for addition and replacement should 
be made. The library budget for this purpose has to be properly 
drawn up. The distribution of expenditure on books and other items 
for an average library is given below. But this will certainly vary 
according to the special conditions obtaining in individual schools. 

(a) Books and replacements—40 % 

(b) Periodicals—5% 

(c) Salaries etc.—40 % 

(d) Lighting, ventilation and cleaning etc.— 5 97 

(e) Binding etc.—8 24 

(f) Postages, stationery etc.—2 27 
It should be noted that these items cannot be uniform for all schools. 
The older a school library grows its binding expenses will increase. 
Establishment charges, i.e. items (c) & (d) are often included in the 
general school expenditure. The shcool hbrarian may in co-opera- 
tion with the local public library, effect economy in book purchase 
by avoiding purchase of costly books which may be had on loan from 
them. Provision of audio-visual implements are also to be made 
through the library. The Librarian must be well up in his work and 
See that no funds are left unspent specially under the book purchase 
head. 

The ideal school library must have at least a spacious room with 
suitable furniture, adequate lighting, necessary Shelving and sitting 
space sufficient for at least one half more than the average number 
in one class. It must have a fully trained librarian—of wide reading 
and scholarship, preferably a good teacher who has made a thorough 
study of educational methods and educational psychology. He 
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should enjoy the status and pay of a senior teacher. The salary should 
always be commensurate with the ability, preparation and experience 
of the person. Two or three small schools may be served by one 
librarian or one large school by an adequately trained teacher-librarian. 
But it 1s always preferable to have a whole time librarian adequately 
qualified than one on part time basis. The librarian should always have 
the opportunity to use the library at any time throughout the school 
day. The school should have z faculty that v.talises class room work 
through the wide resources of the hbrary and the Principal of the 
school should be alive to the possibilities of an active library witbin 
his school. The school inspector or superintendent should under- 
stand the function of the library and interpret its value to the Boárd 
of Education and to others responsible for the necessary financial 
support. It ıs always desirable for a school library to increase its 
effectiveness by (a) becoming part of a city, district or county system 
of school libraries, either administered by schools or jointly adminis- 
tered by the schools and the local or regional public library ; (b) centra- 
lising library book purchase, cataloguing, preparation of books and 
binding (c) having the stimulation and guidance of a school library 
supervisor—who as an expert will be abie to advise on the all round 
progress and development of the library. 

In western countries every thing has been standardised. The 
teacher-librarian as a stimulating agent must be aware of many devi- 
ces for encouraging the use of library materials. The librarian in the 
school must know his readers, know his books and keep his technical 
processes simple. He has to encourage reading by telling pupils of 
books which may interest them, encourage pupils to go to library 
individually as need for reference material arises. Pupils are to be 
encouraged by lists of suggested reading while teachers are to be 
encouraged to take classes to library for periods of reference work. 
Besides they should take classes to library to spend periods for 
pleasure-reading ; read excerpts from library books to stimulate 
interest ; take library materials to class rooms to “sell” them to 
the pupils ; exhibit interesting materials ; teach pupils how to use 
reference books related to specified courses ; emphasise current 
problems and encourage pupils to keep informed with magazines 
and newspapers to be found in the library. They should also 
have pupils keep records of books they read and adduce reasons 
for their like or dislike. Such exercise creates discernment in 
taste as also develops a critical eye for book review. Teachers 
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should call attention to services available from the local public 
library. If available, the latest methods of radio broadcasting 
and inter school loudspeaker system for book talks and book 
announcements may be used. Similarly films and film strips may 
be used in interpreting library service and how to use libraries. 
These are some of the several devices that a librarian may adopt for 
the pupils and similarly there are methods to be adopted to encourage 
teachers to use the school library. New books to be notified, frequent 
consultations and informal talks to be held, draw the attention of 
teachers to interesting articles in periodicals. 


requested to suggest books for purchase. 
held in libraries. 


Teachers are to be 
Faculty meetings to be 
Encourage use of audio-visual materials related to 
class work and give help in selecting and locating suitable ones. Re- 
creational reading is also encouraged by librarians through devices 
such as placing book and library news in school paper. Book reviews 
may be cut from book jackets and pasted on different coloured cards 
and filed in easily accessible boxes. Co-operate with public library 
by advertsing available books. Display Books in library and elsewhere, 
devoting on section of library shelves to books concerning hobbies, 
movies etc. Make a study of pupil’s reading habits and interests. 

The school library may assume one or more of the following forms : 
It may be a single central library located in a spacious hall where the 
entire collection of books and their use is centralised or it may be 
divided into subject libraries-—where collections of books on specific 
subjects are located in different subject rooms or departmental libraries 
or it may take the shape of class libraries, i.e., compact and compre- 
hensive collections of books of 20, 50 or more specially selected for 
particular age groups and located in the class room under the direction 
of the class teacher. This collection just supplements the text books. 
The success of such type of libraries depends largely on the teacher 
librarian who should be himself keenly interested in his work. Gene- 
raily speaking school libraries that are of a central library type should . 
have open access to the pupils. This training is very much necessary 
from the school days. The five laws or principles for proper function 
of libraries that have been enumerated by Dr. S. R. Ranganathan 
hold good equally well for school libraries. These fundamental 
principles, viz., (a) Books are for use ; (b) Every reader his or her book $ 
(c) Every book its reader ; (d) Savethe time of the user and (e) Library 
is a growing organisation—followed literally—will result in fine libra- 
ries, freely accessible and used by one and all both teachers and the 
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taught. Open shelves symbolise open minds and this is one of the 
basic needs of the school library. 

It is not possible to discuss exhaustively the various problems of 
school libraries in a small chapter like this. The stress onthe trends 
that school library needs to follow has been detailed upon and we 
hope that with sympathy and fostering care the progress and develop- 
ment of school libraries will takç the proper course. 
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CHAPTER V 


LIBRARIES—PUBLIC AND GENERAL 


i. Public Libraries—Including library work with children. 

2. District Libraries, the village and rural centres, the mobile unit. 

3. Delhi public library : comparative study with the western county 
and borough libraries. . 


In public library work let us first take up children's libraries. 
Library work with children in our country is in a very backward state. 
Indeed we do not at all pay any attention to the development of read- 
ing habit in the child through organised book service. We have just 
considered the state of affairs in the school libraries and here we will 
discuss the children's library or the children's corner in the public 
library, which is called juvenile section or junior library or young 
people's room. In fact even in our great cities there are very few well- 
organised children's libraries. It is only of late that we find properly 
constituted children's libraries being founded in the larger cities, like 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. Of course, there are instances of 
fine children's libraries and children's corners attached to public 
libraries in some cities such as Baroda, which had organised book 
service for all for a very long time. But generally speaking our city 
fathers are not wide awake in this matter and as a rule we find very 
few municipal or borough publiclibraries with adequate provision for 
children therein. The child is father of the man and the importance 
of 1nculcating, during the impressionable years, the reading habit and 
the habit of resorting to books and libraries cannot be over-estimated. 
It is recognised on all hands that books are the main mode of trans- 
mitting man's thought and experience and are important reservoirs 
of life it$elf. Education through books is one of the most important 
means along with audio-visual aids—for enlightenment of one and 
all. The measure of the success of the school and the individual 
teacher lies in the degree to which children are made to resort not 
only to text books but to a great variety of books for furthering in- 
formation, checking experience and expanding horizons or frontiers 
of knowledge. The formation of the reading habit in children as in 
any other human being, provides amusement, instruction, intellectual 
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independence, both in the present and in the future. As a recreation 
this habit of using books and frequenting libraries frees the mind and 
emotions from the routine and drudgery of the immediate present and 
immediate surroundings, as education it inculcates the ability of in- 
creasing knowledge and experience at all times and ages, indepen- 
dently of teachers. It is known to all that the art of good reading 
through libraries opens doors to endless possibilities of entertainment 
and education, which is not only cheap and convenient but also in- 
dependent. Besides, the training for social life as also training for 
solitude and the values that accrue through these are all part and 
parcel of the library habit inculcated from the young days. 

The making up of an ideal children's library will include many 
things—as is evidenced in the case of our western counterparts. The 
most vital items are equipment and housing, librarian and the staff 
and finally the provision and selection of books. Plants for furniture, 
equipment, rooms etc. may be quite elaborate with beautiful panels 
of paintings, shelves of different sizes and other necessary equipments. 
If there are funds there is no reason why it should not be spent on 
training children to imbibe knowledge in ideal and beautiful surrou- 
dings. For a real children’s library the main problem is good books 
that appeal and a librarian with an enthusiasm for them and accom- 
modation to read them in healthy and gay surroundings. Good 
lighting and ventilation are essentials that obviously never should be 
ignored for we must all have an eye for the health of the child first and 
foremost. But in our country how often this aspect is neglected is 
easily seen when we turn to the school library or reading rooms in 
sjchools. A modern school with an excellent music room, art room, 
c nema room, cannot house its books in a place under the staircase. 
A little care and a little more consideration on the part of the autho- 
rities may make the library room beautiful by providing a few good 
pictures and a vase of fresh flowers, which might in a very poor school 
give the children a feeling of the importance of the library: The pro- 
vision of a large restful room in every district —attached to the dis- 
trict public library furnished with pleasing books and the means to 
read them, will induce concentration and help the child to lead his 
individual and imaginative life atleisure. As far as possible the whole 
arrangement and furnishing should create an atmosphere such as gives 
the reader, on entering, an immediate impression of ample space, 
light and welcome—an inviting atmosphere with a reassuring promise 
of quiet and detachment from the unavoidable noise, hurry, inter- 
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ruptions of ordinary class-room life. Among simple accessories that 
will help in producing such an atmosphere are a few pictures of real 
merit changed from time to time including portraits of great men of 
the country as also authors who have been leaders in human thought. 
A board displaying new book-jackets, notices, perhaps a few specimen 
of beautiful printing to stimulate interest in and reverence for the 
printer’s craft, well-arranged vases of fresh flowers—both garden and 
wild may also be effective. A little attention in display through com- 
bination, will be able to put up a good show with an appeal of irresis- 
tible peaceful and calm atmosphere within the library reading room. 
Another factor is the personality and qualification of the librarian 
and his staff. Besides the necessary training for the job, a first quali- 
fication is the faith in and enthusiasm for books. Another very im- 
portant characteristic—specially for a children's library—is the liking 
for children plus ability to manage them, a readiness to study and think 
about with sympathy—all the influences working on children, lack 
of irritability at their somewhat uncertain ways, pleasant but firm 
control, ability to enchant children by telling stories, read well and 
also talk, sing and lecture when necessary. 

Now to come to provision of books. It is to be noted that children 
will read, when they are able to do so, whatever is at hand. It is 
unlike that of adults who have the discernment to choose or select. 
Provision of the required material for the child depends on the librarian 
and his keen sense of selection. Children for no fault of their own 
take or read what 1s cheap and shoddy because it is at hand and so go 
maimed all their lives. Here comes the first responsibility of the public 
library to the child, the responsibility for the books that are made 
available to him and second is hke unto it in importance, since it is the 
channel through which the books reach the children. That channel 
is the librarian and his staff. Children's literature all the world over 
has multiplied enormously. From the early days of classic children’s 
literature such as Alice in Wonderland and Water babies, Robinson 
Crusoe and the Arabian Nights—more than half a century back_to-day 
this particular type of literature has been increasing annually with the 
speed and volume of a snowball rolling downhill. Never before have 
there been offered to children so many original and beautiful books 
and on the other hand never so many that are worthless and tawdry. 
Children do enjoy reading and we on our part must see that they get 
what they really need and what they ought to get. There are books 
and books but it is the duty and the foremost duty of the librarian and 
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his staff to provide the stuff they need. To quote Conrad Aikon, 
“We only perceive that to which we are attuned and if some children 
are attuned to the mediocre it may be it is by reason of the failure of 
the grown-ups,on whom they are dependent, to provide bread in place 
of stones, even though they may be “stepping stones". The same is 
equally true—perhaps more true of our own literature. In post-inde- 
dependence India there has been added impetus to produce better 
class childrens? books—in the different major Indian languages. But 
in spice of it the huge quantity of drab literature for children also find 
its way to the open market and the children’s librarian has to be 
doubly careful in selecting his material therefrom. 

There is plenty of interest to-day in children’s reading. We 
have books and articles, surveys and lists pointing out what children 
read, but mainly from the adult point of view. We are in danger, 
says Lillian Smith, of overlooking the importance of the child's opinion 
of the books he reads and perhaps too of forgetting the lovely taste of 
an unspoilt child. The only valid way in which we can test our con- 
clusions concerning children's reading, however confident and serene, is 
to enter a child's mental world through gaining his confidence by some 
method best discovered by ourselves. If this can be done and if the 
answers to our questions are recorded—questions that we ask children 
about what they think of the books they read, and if we can find out 
what is uppermost in their minds, what enriching or vitiating influence 
is at work on their imagination as a result of the reading of a book, we 
shall have a sounder basis for our pronouncements regarding children's 
books. This will also serve as a nucleus for a body of evidence on 
what children like and dislike in their books and know what happens 
to a book over a period of years that confirms or denies its value in 
children's reading. It should be noted that the needs and require- 
ments of the two "publics" with which the library deals, the child and 
the adult, are as separate, distinct and different in their nature as if we 
are dealing with two races in different worlds. In this connection we 
must safeguard ourselves from standardisation and regimentation. 
The children's room or the juvenile library should be a place where 
a child comes as an individual, with individual tastes and interests. 
It should be the responsibility of the library to provide the books that 
will give his imagination, intelligence, curiosity and experience, satis- 
factory material to grow on, that should provide an escape from the 
standardisation—which lessens his opportunity to develop his own 
ideas or to trust his own imaginings. It is to be noted that librarian’s 
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sympathy for the child’s interests is a very important factor in making 
the library popular and this is more than actual provision of books. 

Children’s book production, as we have noted above, has deve- 

loped during the last half a century at a great speed in all countries. 
It is a fact that in our country the Progress in different regions have 
not been up to the mark so far as publication of literature for children 
is concerned. Paucity of children’s literature may sometimes with- 
hold rapid progress in the development of children’s libraries but the 
creation of more libraries will surely give an impetus to boost up pro- 
duction of children’s literature. The probiem goes ina circle. How 
can we stimulate book-production save by creating a demand through 
children’s libraries and children’s book shops or attractive depart- 
ments of adult reading centres serving this purpose ? Fine illustrated 
children’s books have multiplied very recently, Pioneer work was 
done in England in children’s book production by the Mechanics 
Institutes which were forerunners of public libraries and where-from 
children could borrow a book on payment of a penny. The Religious 
Tract Society was pioneer in provision and publication of children's 
entertainment and the Sunday Schools the great distributors of books. 
As already stated paucity of children's books need not much worry us. 
A study of Russian book production which is entirely the work of the 
post-revolutionary period, shows us that it is not impossible to catch 
up with the modern wealth of children's book praduction. In India 

as a whole, Mirathi, Gujrati, the Southern regional languages and 

Bengali language individually, have more copious literature for children 

than there are in Hindi—the national language. Of these again it is 

Bengali that leads in both volume and variety. But during the last 

few years, the Government sponsored literary workshops and other 

aids have gone to give a fair handicap to Hindi—in the matter of book 

production. 

Children's libraries can be of various types—run by various autho- 
rities. First of all the one of which we have already described in the 
previous chapter, viz., the School libraries. These again can be of 
varying types—(1) Permanent collections usually owned by Secon- 
dary Schools, that is what we have in India ; (2) Circulating collec- 
tions such as are provided in the elementary schools of. England and 
the corresponding public schools of America. In England these are 
usually run by the Education and Library authorities. If we are to 
provide libraries in village schools it will be some such system as of 
circulating collections, though it has many defects and finally must be 
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suspended. The school library generally speaking provides a mediocre 
collection and is very poorly housed. The library authorities in such 
cases limit their choice more by the price than by the quality or intrinsic 
value of the book. In pre-war days very few books above 3 s. 6 d. 
were bought whereas the reasonable average price at that time was 
from 5s. to 6s. taking into account authorship (the best authors are 
employed), craftsmanship, illustration and durability. The standard 
of price in the post-war period or at the present times has more than 
doubled itself, while a good quality book for children will not be less 
than 15s.—17°6d., i.e., above Rs. 15/- or Rs. 18/- in Indian currency-— 
a price which very few of the ordinary Indian parents is able to afford 
for his children. The average Indian price for the ordinary children’s 
book in the vernacular was less than a rupee and has now gone up to 
Rs. 4/- or Rs. 5/- and is perhaps the maximum that Indian parents 
may spend. Good book standards include (1) good style or at least 
correct language, (2) wholesome imagination, (3) fundamentally law 
abiding spirit, (4) a right sense of wit and humour. Besides, crafts- 
manship, paper, print, binding etc. to secure maximum readability and 
durability has to be taken into account. Closely printed, badly illus- 
trated, cheap reprints with no margins have often killed off the desire 
of children to read them, Children’s books should be on good quality 
paper—large types, vide the Library Association’s Report on the dura- 
bility of paper and the Board of Education’s on Influence of School 
Books on eyesight and the Medical Research Council’s on the legibility 
of print. Good reading habits, it is said, cannot be formed on a diet 
of skimmed milk, On the point of accessibility, Head Masters should 
be very careful. There is a great need for the school library being re- 
garded as a sort of prestige to the school. The books are kept behind 
locked doors and the Librarian’s chief concern is that none is missing 
from the shelves rather than that they are profitably used. As to 

housing, the attractive school library is a thing unknown in our coun- 
try. Exceptions, as has been said, often prove the rule. Forlorn 
dusty room, faded cloth, ancient looking or tattered books, even poor 
ventilation repel the invader. An alcove in a corridor, a landing 

under a staircase, a temporary vacant class room all these are gene- 

rally called libraries. Such unattractive surroundings unconsciously 

tend to inculcate lack of respect to books in children and this 

should be stopped. We have already discussed about measures 

that need be taken to give an attractive appearance to libraries for 

children. 
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However good a school library may be, the provision of a 
children’s library as a part of the adult public library serves quite a 
special need. Here for the first time, the scale of the library gives the 
child a sense of a connected, purposeful, systematic organisation of 
books as sources and purveyors of knowledge. Children could be 
made to feel that the library is a great civic institution to which they 
have come since early childhood and which will provide for their needs 
in education and entertainment throughout life. Hence the develop- 
ment of the junior library, is part of the duty of the local Government. 
In our country it is the district libraries under the State Central Library, 
that are responsible for the children’s libraries attached to the district 
public library and area and village libraries in general. The modern 
public libraries of the West, besides providing a reading room and a 
lending library for children on their own premises with various 
attractions, also co-operate with the schools, which sometimes by 
arrangement send or bring whole classes for a lesson by teacher or 
librarian in the library. Many also provide a very full circulating 
service of books for the schools. In India, as has been stated before, 
there are very few worth the name children's libraries attached to the 
public library. Of late the children'slibrary opened by the authorities 
of the National Library at Calcutta, is a bright spot which may serve 
as a demonstration centre for many other interested institutions, The 
Ramkrishna Mission Institute of Culture Ballygunj (Calcutta) have 
also opened a fine gay children’s corner along with their excellent 
public library. 

Now, as to the range of age in a children’s library. A children's 
library should provide for them from the age when they can enjoy 
picture books—four or a little earlier to sixteen or a little later, when 
they can enjoy and have access to many books from the adult sections. 
For the stock, there are some relative proportions, 60% should pro- 
bably be stories of one kind and other and 40% of the non-fiction side. 
Again 6075 of the whole stock for the ages between 9 and 13 and 20% 
for those under and 20% for those over. It should be remembered 
that those over should also have access to well selected books from the 
adult section as well. In our country paucity of good book produc- 
tion on the non-fiction side is gradually being removed and it should 
bz fully developed in a library having regard to modernity, accuracy, 
style and good book production. Many of the English classics for 
children are “translated in Indian languages, but there are many 
children’s classics almost untranslatable. It is extremely important 
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that the children’s librarian should use tact and different forms of 
appeal and presentation to get children on from the range of childish 
fiction to other topics and types and should constantly seek to widen 
horizons. With girls specially, it has been noticed that they begin 
with fairy stories, go straight on to school stories (harmless but vacuous) 
and then can digest nothing very nourishing. So it is always an 
important part of the librarian’s work to lead on the child, by personal 
contact, by the suggestions of the, story and lecture hour etc. to wider 
horizons. There was a time when libraries thinking that children's 
books were easy to work with and that children were immature and 
uncritical, considered the youngest and most immature member of the 
staff the most suitable person to be given charge of this work. The 
pendulum has now swung in the other direction to such an extent that 
it is as well to draw attention to the fact that the exceptional person, 
for whom every library 1s looking is perhaps discouraged by the paper 
qualifications of the academically ambitious. It is well to remember 
that the ability to pass examinations is no indication of ability to 
change books from dead things on the shelf into living breathing 
realities. The children's librarian to-day has a much more compli- 
cated job than he or she had 20 years ago. 

As library work with children 1s now developing, books connect 
themselves with almost every other form of art or knowledge or social 
activity. The minds of children's librarians are exercised with the 
problem of how to help socially, through the library and the advantage 
it offers, to children, who have perhaps very few other advantages. 
This aspect of book service to children is most important in our country 
where children in general have no advantage at all. To-day, in the 
Western countries, the public library children's room or the juvenile 
library, has become a recognised element in the education of boys and 
girls, and parents, teachers and other adults interested in the training 
of children recognise and respect the work of the children's librarian. 
Questions of policy, of organisation and of co-operation beset the 
children’s librarian on every hand, The one thing in danger of being 
forgotten is the book. Just as paint is the medium of the artist and 
combinations of sounds that of the musician, so books are the medium 
of the librarian and not just the stock intrade. At one time the limited 
field of children's literature had an advantage for the profession to 
know all the books in the collection. But this no longer holds good. 
To select from the publishers’ output of juveniles for one year means 
reading hundreds of books and in some cases re-reading of older books 
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fot comparative study. It is impossible now a days to be fully 
acquainted with all the material that rush forth from the press under 
this category. Hence the need for selection as has been stated pre- 
viously. The key note of the whole work of the children's librarian 
in every country is opportunity. Opportunity, if a children's librarian 
can keep her spirit clear and alive, to serve as a channel through which 
some hint of the glory of the Universe can get through to the children 
by means of the contagion of her own unfeigned enthusiasm for books. 
That library work with children is the foundation of all other 
library work, has been gradually recognised in all Western countries, 
though it is yet to be realised in our country. Parsimonious dealing 
with children is the general rule here and this has got to be undone. 
Tn U. K. the book needs of the children had been recognised as early 
as 1882 when Nottingham possessed a reading room for children. 
Such instances gradually multiplied and there is now hardly a town of 
any size which does not make some provision for young readers. When 
compared with the situation in our country the picture is not at all 
encouraging. The idea that the child needs an intellectual workshop 
for his use as much as the grown up man needs is very slowly being 
recognised in our country and hence the drawback we suffer from. 
Every modern children's library should have, besides a well organised 
library, a reading or reference section, study corners and such activi- 
ties as story hours, lectures, reading circles and observation of festi- 
vals etc. In England separate, distinctive children's departments are 
a quite modern institution. There, generally speaking, it is an apart- 
ment or apartments as effective in -architectural character as any other 
department—well-lighted, spacious, lofty and decorated tastefully. 
In our country where the quesions of space and the funds are the most 
important setbacks—one large room may serve the purpose as lending 
library, magazine room and reference library. By proper planning 
the reference books and tables being carefully set out at the end farthest 
from the entrance, lending books being on the side walls and the centre 
tables being used for periodicals. If folding tables and chairs are used 
and one wall is prepared as a magic lantern or film Screen, the same 
roam may serve the purpose of a lecture theatre also. In Westertr 
libraries huge glass partition screens make it possible for one library 
assistant to keep watch in all the other sections. In all work with 
children simplicity should be the key note of work and the rules and 
regulations governing the issue of reader's tickets, lending of books 
etc, should be as easy and unambiguous as possible, Children are 
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generally permitted to borrow books upon the recommendation of the 
Head Master of the School they attend or a guarantee from parent or 
guardian may be insisted upon to recover loss or damage. Opinions 
differ as to the propriety of penalising the parent for the fault of the 
children, but as it is ın our country, à check is necessary. In case of 
over-crowding in libraries where accommodation is limited the general 
practice followed 1n other countries is to divide the register of children 
alphabetically and children whóse names begin with certain letters 
are admitted to the library only on certain days. 

The length of loan period may not generally extend to more than 
a fortmght. The imposition of fines is another vexed question— 
specially for children. In our country all children do not enjoy the 
benefit of pocket money as their western counterparts do and hence 
all genuine causes of delay should be excused and the Librarian will 
have to judge and consider many things before imposing a fine. Lost 
books must be replaced by parents as a matter of course and the 
teacher should always lend his assistance in securing the return of books 
and in seeing that the library rules are generally observed. Co-opera- 
tion and sympathy between librarian and teacher are primary essen- 
tials of successful work. It 1s obvious that library furniture and fix- 
tures in a children’s library will not be the same as that for adults. 
Desks, tables, chairs, reading-slopes should be of such heights that 
they can be used with ease by children. The most suitable height for 
tables is 251" and 141” for chairs. Book racks should be approxi- 
mately 54 ft. in height. Three feet of lateral space should be the ge- 
general provision for each reader and in case of gangways this space 
is 4 ft. Wall space may be devoted to pictures (few and large with 
different objects) which may be changed at intervals, Screens should 
also be provided according to requirements as has already been stated ; 
flowers, ferns and other plants properly arranged or displayed to in- 
crease the general appearance or attractiveness of the room are very 
necessary. Proper lavatory accommodation should be kept in mind 
and the children should be taught to clean and wash their hands before 
handling books. Strict supervision for cleanliness 1s absolutely 
necessary to keep the library neat and tidy. Simply for want of this 
many of our institutions have been full of cob-webs, dust and dirt. 

Various active methods are followed in the western bbraries which 
we in our own country may profitably follow according to our own 
requirements instead of blindly copying the western practices. The 
most popular of these is the story hour. These are most attractive 
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to children of all ages. Children may group round the librarian in 
semi circle or squat on the mattress where there is dearth of chairs. 
Fairy tales, stories drawn from great writers from history, poetry, 
classics etc. all have an appeal for children. The connection be- 
tween the story hour and the after reading of the books which con- 
tain the stories must be very systematically followed. Story telling 
requires special and intelligent study and all are not capable of felling 
stories in the required way. Good elocution, fluency and the sense of 
the dramatic are qualities which must be noted for the story teller or 
the librarian. Experience and training have improved the quality of 
the performance everywhere. In many Western libraries artificial 
atmosphere ıs created where moonlight effect and starred sky are 
produced in underground basement rooms to attract the imagination 
of the young ones. In Malmo in Sweden the children’s library has 
an excellent arrangement for story telling which by creating such an 
atmosphere has a very mystic effect on the fairly tales that the children 
hear and is very popular. Even tinytots in many cases are in the 
habit of listening to nursery rhymes and tales with rapt attention in 
such an atmosphere. America has more of such instances of appealing 
to the imagination of children through artificial aids etc. For our 
country the tales of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata are wonder- 
ful sources of instruction and at the same time, captivating episodes 
for such story hours. For the grown-ups high adventure, romance 
from the Puranic hero tales will have special appeal to boys and girls 
from 10 to 15. Lectures by authors of children’s books as also im- 
portant people who can interest children are also very useful. The 
judicious use of lantern slides, pictures and exhibits emhances such 
lectures. Good discipline is very important to successful lectures 
and this depends more upon the lecturer. Uneasiness in the audience 
is the manifestation of boredom and the lecturer has to take note of it. 
Questions at the end of the lecture from the audience is a very healthy 
practice and should be encouraged. Books on the subject of the lecture 
should be displayed or made available easily. To bring the child into 
contact with the proper book is very necessary. 

Films, documentary film strips, music discs are all more or less 
regular features of children's libraries of the present day. Most 
libraries in the West have their own projectors and the necessary audi- 
torium. This may not be possible for our libraries—all at once, but 
even then, open air shows may be arranged periodically to draw chil- 
children to the library and instruct and expand the horizon of their 
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knowledge through the various audo-visual aids of the modern times. 
Reading clubs and study circles which form part of the activities of 
the Department generally organise the study of a special book or sub- 
ject under the guidance of a leader (group leader)—often a member 
of the library staff. Some-times the older child may take the role. 
Usually the children or the group members read the portion pri- 
vately before meeting in the library where they discuss and talk over 
the subject, ask questions, consult pictures, maps and other literature 
that may throw more light on the subject. AH these materials are 
provided by the library for the clubs and study circles. Collection 
of illustrations is a very important feature in children’s libraries in the 
West. Our libraries should be able to do the same at no great cost. 
The importance of such collections are not yet fully realised in this 
country as yet. The collection is made up of illustrations abstracted 
from all suitable sources, worn-out books, periodicals, catalogues, 
advertisements etc. in addition to pictures separately published. Each 
picture so collected is mounted on standard size mounts (124" x 102 
and larger for bigger ones. These are minutelv classified and kept in 
pamphlet boxes or in vertical filing cabinets. The pictures clipped 
should illustrate some fact, scene or object, otherwise these are not 
to be kept. Systematic abstracting of such material will soon produce 
a large collection, which should be made available to teachers for 
use in class work in school and to study circles and other people who 
may desire to use them. These pictures are also utilised on suitable 
occasions, such as birth days of great men, anniversaries, illustrating 
current events etc. and be used as basis of wall posters for the occasion. 
Such posters and bulletins are an excellent device for drawing the 
attention of children. Children’s art exhibitions, fancy dress shows 
are also additional items utilised by the library to draw more chil- 
dren towards it. Children's drama clubs also make use of the library 
facilities and stage smal! dramas—in what is known as the play acting 
and play reading groups. These are inexpensive and simple processes 
of enjoyment by children who, instead of getting by heart the entire 
part in the book to be staged, get the number of copies of the drama 
from the library and prepare to stage them with the book on hand 
while acting the parts. Such stage shows do not have any scenes and 
scenaries—no special dress—no wings and no prompters. Such 
instances of inexpensive innocent enjoyment and pleasure is very much 
popular and may also be tried in our own country. 
Library lessons, as has been said previously, are a useful part of 
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the hbrary activity in modern libraries. Teachers according to pre- 
arranged routine bring their classes to the library, when the library 
staff show them round and teach them how to use the library. 
Teachers use books, maps, and illustrations in giving lessons on sub- 
jects in connection with the ordinary school lessons, Children are 
encouraged to handle books from the open racks and indulge in indi- 
vidual reading according to the time at disposal. Often simple quiz 
is given to be answered from reference books which they learn to handle 
and consult for particular information. The successful child who 
answers correctly is awarded a prize—an apple or an orange. Many 
children's libraries run their own journal in manuscript, cyclostyled or 
printed. In such periodicals which may issue monthly, quarterly or 
bi-annually or annually, it is the children who write and give informa- 
tion on different activities of the library, information on new books 
or new arrivals in the library, they review books from their own stand- 
points and thus are áble to lay solid foundation for future library acti- 
vities. There are such 1nstances—though not many—in some of our 
school libraries where manuscript journals are produced. Last— 
though not thle least—is the acquiring of the technical knowledge of 
handhng the library catalogue and to follow the simple classification 
system adopted in the library, which makes it easy for them to pro- 
perly utilise library services all through their lives. Small reading 
lists by librarian. at regular intervals is of great help for the more 
serious child who may read with a purpose. Popularity of the library 
has got to be increased but never at the cost of the standard of service. 
The library habit instilled in the child from the early days of boyhood 
is one of the precious gems which will shine all through the life of the 
boy or gir] and make him or her a potential user of books through 
libraries in later life. We in our country need inculcation of this habit 
in our boys and girls from early days so that in all their lives they will 
never show any disrespect to the library or its books and other library 
property. We again repeat—the child is father of the man and all 
our foundation in building up the nation must be done during the 
early days of their lives and the social role of the libraries in this founda- 
tion work can never be overlooked, if we are to succeed. 

Now, to turn to public libraries in general, we have already 
Seen that public libraries in our country were not existent in 
the past and that it was the British who came to introduce 
the rudiments of public library idea and service in this country. 
The development of public libraries from the early days of British 
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rule—after the founding of the Calcutta Public Library and the then 
Imperial Library in 1903 has alredy been traced. The public libraries, 
as they are, have also been discussed. The majority of our so called 
public libraries are nothing more than subscription libraries. They 
are public in the sense that people in general may make use of them 
but those are not exactly free as there 1s a subscription to pay however 
small it may be. The true public library—in the western sense of the 
term has not yet widely developed in our country. The only truly speak- 
ing public library which serves a big city population with all modern 
public library activities, is the Delhi Public Library, established under 
the joint auspices of the Govt. of India and UNESCO in 1951. There 
are quite a few small free public libraries scattered through some of 
the larger cities and suburbs but they are just shadow libraries with 
no commendable stocks or any other modern amenities for the public 
and need not be considered for our purpose. Our public libraries as 
they are, are not comparable to their western counterparts 1n any way. 
Development of public hbraries m the western countries after their 
existence of more than a century has been not only very spectacular 
but also imaginative in many ways. We shall very briefly discuss 
here the modern trends in public libraries and further continue the 
topic in more details ina later chapter when the social aspect of 
modern public libraries will be taken up. 

We have already seen that the public library is a living force for 
popular education and the place of tbe public library in the social life 
of the citizen for all round development cannot be overestimated in the 
modern days. The UNESCO manifesto on public libraries has described 
the potentialities of the public library for the growth of international 
understanding and ultimate promotion of peace amongst nations. 
The value of book service to the common people of all nations is now 
a recognised fact. The public library is a product of modern democracy 
and is a practical demonstration of democracy's faith in umversal 
education as a life long process. Though primarily intended to serve the 
educational needs of adults, the public hbrary should also suppliment 
the work of the school in developing the reading tastes of children and 
young people, helping them to become adults who can use books with 
profit and appreciation. Ás a democratic institution operated by thc 
people and for the people, the public library should be established and 
maintained under clear authority of law, supported wholly or mainly 
from public funds, open for free use on equal terms to all members 
of the community, regardless of occupation, creed, class or sex. Such 
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institutions are not yet extensively Enown to exist in our country. 
Even the persons in authority who may be able to give a start to such 
institutions have very little idea, of the importance of modern public 
libraries in the civic life of the people in general. The complete public 
liabrary should provide books, pamphlets, magazines, newspapers, 
maps, pictures, films, music scores and recordings and give guidance in 
their use. The public library should offer children, young people, men 
and women opportunity and encouragement to educate themselves con- 
tinuously, to keep abreast of the progress in all fields of knowledge and 
to maintain freedom of expression and a constructively critical attitude 
towards all pubhc issues, to be socially and politically better citizens 
of their country and of the world and to be more efficient 1n their day 
to day activities; to develop their creative capacities and powers of 
appreciation in arts and letters; to aid generaly in advancement of 
knowledge and to use their leisure time to promote personal happiness 
and well-being. That a public library 1s a vital community force has 
still to be instilled into the minds of our authorities. The public library 
should be active and positive in its policy and a dynamic part of the 
community life. In our country neither the people nor the persons 
in power are conscious of this important aspect of the part that a public 
library may play. The public library should not tell the people what to 
think but it should help them to decide what to think about. The spot- 
light should be thrown on important and significant issues by exhibi- 
tions, discussions, lectures, courses, films and individual reading guid- 
ance. Such activities by the public library in our country has yet to be 
introduced and systematically followed up. Our hbraries generally 
confine their activities to books and books alone but as has been said 
the sphere of activity of a modern public library 1s no longer confined 
to books. Reading interest should be stimulated and the library’s 
service publicized through a well planned continuous public relations 
programme. The public library in the modern age should link its actı- 
vities with the work of other educational, cultural, social agencies— 
the schools, colleges, universities, museums, labour unions and study 
groups, adult education groups etc. Thus aspect of hbrary activity is 
also something new and novel in our country but even then if public 
library service has to flourish in its proper perspective we have got to 
take it up along with all other library extension activities. It should 
also co-operate with other libraries in the loan of publications and 
with library associations for the advancement of public librarianship. 
Even this aspect of the work so far as our Country is concerned is very 
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meagrely done. We yet suffer from several drawbacks ; we have 
seen previously the state of affairs, so far as the organisation of 
State Library Associations are concerned. Some of the State Library 
Associations are nothing but dormant, and many are yet to be 
properly organised though few are really living organisations doing 
commendable work not due to ample State help but out of their 
own resources. Library Associations, State and Central, have 
no homogeneous policy and they do not generally act in cohession, 
consequently no co-ordinated policy—if there be any, worth persu- 
ing, 1s followed. Most of our associations are voluntary orga- 
nisations with no regular help from the government—depending 
upon their slender resources through membership fees only. Even 
the numerous small and medium or large libraries are not all affi- 
liated to the respective Associations at the State level. As already 
mentioned there are also instances of rival associations being fostered 
by interested parties inculcating favour with the people in power 
including the government. Finally it goes without saying that public 
libraries as such are not at all fully developed and have not attained 
to that status or stature as one may expect them to have attained. 

There is a mission for public libraries—to create a living and socially 
integrated service of ideas and information in society. “Gone are the 
good old days of passive curator-caretaker librarianship—that preserved 
the past for the future, forgetting the present and sleeping dustily on 
the circumference of a throbbing community life. Instead we find in 
the western countries a planned and dynamic policy of making the best 
ideas of yesterday and today live in the minds of contemporary men 
so that they may serve the community here and now.” Act, act, in the 
living present is the motto of the present day public hbrarian who has 
to see that his goods ‘sell’ properly and that the community he serves 
gets what it wants. 

The books in the library should be made accessible on shelves by 
use of efficient technical processes and the library's services, should be 
brought close to the houses and work places of the people by means of 
branches and mobile units. With a well trained, resourceful and imagi- 
native s.aff and adequate budget and public support a public library can 
become what it should be—viz., an University of the people—offering 
a liberal education to all who care to come and avail of the opportunity 
offered by the library. It goes without saying that citizens of a demo- 
cracy have need of such opportunites for self education at all times. 
The complexity and instability of life to-day makes the need an urgent 
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one. We have already noted that a public library is not a seat of great 
scholarly output, it is an unpretentious popular grass-roots community 
agency. Research and scholarly work of a serious nature cannot 
always be executed through the popular public libraries. It isthe com- 
mon strata of people whose average intelligence gets sharpened at these 
institutions. It is the common man and not the specialist research 
scholar who draws more benefit from these public libraries. It is the 
library’s responsibility to inspire the people—the average man and 
woman, to reach for new ideas, better understanding and a richer life. 
It is said that public libraries—nay all libraries, give light and people 
find their way to become good citizens of the country. Herein lies the 
main purpose of the present day public library. When our public 
libraries will be able to inspire that much self-confidence in the ordi- 
nary man, who will not only find his path in the darkness—from the 
light that the library ushers in through the potential books or ideas of 
yesterday and to-day, and thereby enable him to live a noble and a 
more useful life—there will be nothing—else to desire. To quote Mr. 
McColvin, if a public library is to be efiective, whether it serves a few 
people or many, four basic conditions must be observed (a) Enable ail 
service points, excepting only the largest to meet existing needs and 
stimulate further library use. 

(b) Enable those particular books—any books however specialised 
required by any reader anywhere, for his own special needs to be 
supplied. 

(c) Enable all libraries to be properly supervised and staffed by 
suitably experienced and qualified library workers and 

(d) Enable people everywhere, through their library services to 
obtain all the information and guidance needed either to suppli- 
mentthe book service or to make it more effective. Broadly 
speaking, the organization of a library service is determined by the 
way people live—some in the great metropolis, some in the lonely 
places, some in the provincial cities, market-towns and villages. 
The distribution of library services must be planned on exactly the 
same basis as the distribution of some other kind of service. A 
properly balanced, effectively organised plan for library extension 
must take heed of the habits of people in relation of the different types 
of ‘population—centre’ and the methods of communication, i.e. to 
say, there must be a proper co-ordination of the country districts and 
urban centres. In planning library extension it is to be borne in mind 
that it must be possible for people to use any library services that they 
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can and wish to use e. g. the countryman those of his market town 
when he goes there, the resident in the suburb those of the city where 
he may shop, work, attend cinemas etc. This general coverage is 
essential. Duplication of Ebrary provision is generally to be avoided 
and the best use of the communications is to be made by decentra- 
lising distribution, where it is possible. Generally speaking all schemes 
for library extension must embrace the whole of the region concerned. 
As a public library exists to serve not merely a community but its 
individual members, the more closely its work is related to those who 
use it the better. We should always keep in mind that a library service 
is never something to be imposed from above ; it must arise from the 
needs of its users. 

The success of a library depends upon the regard in which it is 
held by its own immediate public, there must be both understanding 
of its values and pride in its possession. The three fundamental condi- 
tions which must be met if public libraries anywhere are to achieve 
their objectives, are:— 

1. They must be generally and adequately available to all 
people, everywhere. Adequate standards are to be main- 
tained and the coverage too should be as uniform if not 
full—as possible. That means, for no man should the near- 
est service point be too distant, too difficult or less good 
than that which his fellow countrymen may have. This 
distance on an average may not be more than a mile at 
the most and the way too not too difficult i.e. it should 
have good communicable road connection with tbe public 


library of the locality. 

2. They must be good enough to do the work for which it 
exists. 

3. They must provide people full free opportunity—this 
will include encouragement for children, young people, 
men and women to educate themselves continuously. 
The public library is a life long companion of the citizen. 
It is never too late to learn and it is the library that will 
provide all sorts of education through books—it is the 
library which is the best of all self-educators in the modern 
times and the librarian is the best help and guide to the 
people who come to the library. The public hbrary as 
has been said previously—has to awaken interest, stimulate 
reading and discussion on crucial problems. Inthis matter 
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it is the librarian who has to play an important role. 
The library will have to improve peoples’ ability to parti- 
cipate usefully in activities in which in their day to day 
life they are interested and involved—as citizens of their 
communities, their countries and the world at large. 
Through discussion groups, through debates and study 
circles the public library will help people develop a 
constructively critical attitude towards all public issues 
and to remove ignorance regarding them. Broadly speaking 
the library is to promote democratic attitude and values, 
that is sensitivity towards peoples of other backgrounds. 
Now, as to the principles governing the formation or foundation 
of a public library : According to Dr. S. R. Ranganathan the greatest 
danger in the task of library organisation is the combination of impati- 
ence and inexperience. The first step necessary before any programme 
for setting up a public library is to be considered, is a collection of the 
data in respect of the social, economic, political and physical charac- 
teristics of the population. A survey of the community is the best method 
of ascertaining the requirements. An appropriate type of library service 
for a people can only be established with a full and adequate knowledge 
of the way of life of the people for whom such library is intended.- 
To take a practical view of things, it is always advisible to draw lessons 
from the past experience of libraries and Librarians—so that risk of 
failure may be eliminated. Gradually the newly found library service 
will be found to be indespensable as the public will find it useful and 
directly concerned with the daily needs of the community. What 
are the data necessary for a community survey and how are they 
to be gathered ? If we are to go by and gain from the experience of 
other countries then we have to follow the procedures as follows :— 
Reliable data about the community are generally had inthe various 
state records and documents such as the census reports, economic 
enquiry reports, linguistic surveys, geographical surveys and educatio- 
nalsurveys. In areas where such data are not available— it is essen- 
tial that a community survey be instituted to ascertain the type of 
library service anpropriate to the area to be served. 
W'thout such knowledge it is impossible to understand the people; 
th- library must be geared directly 


to the daily lives and habits of the 
community it serves. Tt should be noted that a librarian should always 


b^ included in the team conducting such a survey and if a reliable 
survey is already made—its report should be studied by the Librarian. 
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The Malmö Seminar Report on Libraries in Adult and Funda- 
mental Education, (Unesco Paris, 1951), states that there are numerous 
features favourable to the setting up of an effective Hbrary service. 
The tradition of an ancient and revered culture which permeates the 
peoples’ lives offers a sturdy trunk upon which the library may be grafted, 
Those countries in which learning and knowledge are respected and 
honoured offer a fruitful field. Other such features are : (a) An aware- 
ness of local community needs and the desire to satisfy those needs, 
(b) À conscious urge to learn and develop, (c) The existence of various 
particular incentives to become educated, e. g. occupational, social 
or financial ambition, (d) A homogeneity of language, race, religion, 
(e) À sufficient degree and a steady annual increase of literacy, (f) The 
existence of reasonably compact and stable communities readily accessi- 
ble to each other, (g) A genuine interest in education and social welfare 
on the part of the local and national authorities and officials. There 
are also quite a few unfavourable features which should be taken into 
consideration: (a) An extreme or unhealthy climate (b) Ill-health or 
mal-nutrition arising from any cause (over population, unhygienic 
occupations, etc.) (c) Poor communications (d) the absence of any 
significant tradition or experience of group co-operation for common 
improvement (e) the existence of a local language which is not used 
as a language of “Culture”, side by side, with a second language, the 
language of “Culture” which is used or understood only by a small 
minority (f) A local tradition which disapproves of the education 
of women (cf. teach a mother, means teaching a family) (g) Á poor 
economy (h) Apathy of the elite towards the education of the people. 

In addition to the above factors there may be a resistance to any 
attempt to bring education to underdeveloped groups. It may be 
due to the desire of powerful sections in the community to retain or 
increase political, social, religious or financial dominance. It may derive 
from hostility to cultures introduced or imposed from alien sources, 
leading to disinterest or positive revolt. Serious conflict between 
competing religious, political, social or cultural organisations may 
also impede education. Perhaps the greatest obstacle of all however 
would be a political situation in which a policy of discouraging the 
enlightenment and self-development of the mass of the people is deli- 
berately persued. Special problems arise in those regions which do not 
govern themselves, and in which there exists suspicion and hostility 
towards those who do govern. It is to be noted here that the absence 
of some of these favourable factors need not necessarily prevent the 
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setting up of a library service. In any given region, it is necessary to 
asses the various positive and negative or favourable and unfavour- 
able factors and then to determine whether, on balance,the prospects 
of a successful library service are promising or unpromising. No rigid 
rule as such can be laid down. In the light of what we have just seen, 
our own conditions appear to be favourable and opportune. We do not 
suffer from any want df agencies for communicating information to 
the masses. We have numerous institutions, popularly used by the 
people for religions and social purposes, such as the temples, schools, 
market places, missions, ashrams, mosques, rural centres, fairs and 
festivals, religious orders, societies, labour unions and associations 
(literary, dramatic and music clubs etc.) whose activities and co-opera- 
tion could be enlisted for the successful organisation of a public library 
service. Our social entertainments such as the Kathakata, the Yatra, 
Tarja, Kavir Ladai and other allied performances were excellent media, 
for mass communication. From very early times the temples and 
mosques in our country occupied a very important place in our 
community life. It was the centre round which the people lived and 
moved. There are evidences to show that religious, philosophical, 
literary and artistic discourses were all conducted in the temples and 
the people learnt a lot from there. The sincere devotion of our 
people to learning and literature was unmistakable. 'The high esteem 
in which the teacher—the one who taught the alphabet—is held, 
shows the important position our forefathers gave to learning. The 
alphabet stands for literature and learning and God is personified in 
the Guru or Acharyya. 

The public library we have seen, should be maintained as a free 
institution for the good of the common man. All democratic insti- 
tutions of this type as all good governments either of a state or of 
any bodycorporate is based on legal sanction i.e. having a firm legal 
foundation. The State should first of all recognise the importance and 
its responsibility for a full and free library service embracing the State 
in its entirety. This would enable it to set up the permissive type of 
library legislation on an obligatory level which would ensure the esta- 
blishment and maintenance of public libraries. In the words of C. B. 
Jockel, the principle that the library is an educational concern of the 
state should be established beyond question. Library laws should be 
enacted by competent legislative bodies after proper study of the needs 
and conditions of the community has been completed. Conformation 
with the pattern of legislation of the country concerned is essential, 
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Though many countries (e.g. England) will have centralised legislation 
depending on the characteristic pattern of the country, there will be 
many others (e.g. U.S.A.) which disallow direct control of local affairs 
by the Central or National government. The different states are the sup- 
reme masters in respect of local matters and the state Governments 
have delegated wide powers to the city or town authorities to carry on 
local self government activities. The federal government does not direct- 
ly intervene in public library organisation and control in the States. 

In a country like ours—which is vast in its area and with a varied 
population characterised by different linguistic and social traditions 
library laws should not be centralised. It is plain that no general type 
of library legislation can meet the various different types or sorts of 
local conditions and traditions that prevail in the different States 
of our country, in the midst of which libraries have to function. Lib- 
rary legislation should systematise library service and bring libraries 
within the reach of the entire population. Creation of a strong library 
agency which can furnish library leadership of the best quality is am 
essential desideratum. We shall dealin more details with this aspect 
of the question in its proper place. 

We have mentioned already that the first Public Libraries Act in 
U.K. received the Royal Assent on the 14th of August 1850. Though 
this was not the first act to deal with public libraries in the Statute Book, 
it is reasonable to say that on that day, was started a great social insti- 
tution which has increasingly during the 110 years and more been of 

incalculable benefit to the people. The first loca! authorities to initiate 
library services in U.K. were Warrington (1845), Salford (1849), Nor- 
which (1850), Winchester (1851), Bolton Ipswhich, Liverpoo!, Manche- 
ster & Oxford (1852). An act of 1855 permitted authorities or com- 
binations of authorities serving 5,000 population or more to provide 
libraries, raised the rate limit to 1d. (at which it remained till 1919) 
and permitted expenditure on books etc. The 1919 act though not the 
last act, gave County Councils power and removed the rate limit (for 
England & Wales) altogether. The benefactions of Andrew Carnagie 
and J. Passmore Edwards, together with the improvement in educa- 
tion and social conditions have given a very good stimulation 
to the all-round progress in library service in the entire Country. 
To day less than 60,000 people are in areas that are without library 


services. 
No other Country in the world has achieved such high standards of 


Coverage. Even though there has been more than a century of worthy 
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achievement standards of library service are inadequate and il] support- 
ed. That an instrument of such tremendous potential for national,social 
and personal good shall have been left to the vagaries of a multitude 
of public bodies, government depts. firms and educational institutions, 
some of them of inadequate financial strength, many of them largely 
ignorant of a library’s true function and all of them independent and 
uncoordinated, strikes one as paradoxical—specially for the library 
services in U.K. The report on the postwar development of libraries or 
better known as the McColvin Report and the Roberts Report of 1959— 
have tried to suggest measures to bring to an end such anomalies. After 
hundred years of existence—there are more than 500 library authorities 
in U.K. with more than 40,000 service points with stocks of books 
which exceed 77, million. More than 12,000000 readers borrow over 300, 
000,000 vols. a year. What a story of service to the community lies behind 
these figures. The public library in U.K. renders an unique service. 
The school children are helped in their reading, the students depend 
on the public library for research and back ground reading and the 
workman have achieved better jobs through private study from the 
libraries. The businessmen also use the Reference library for directo- 
ries, code-books, and other quick refence material. Besides there are mill- 
ions who do not read with a purpose, but for pleasure and instruction 
and incidentally become better informed citizens in the process. The 
Progress of the library movement is democracy at work. No one forced 
local authorities to provide public libraries. They came by public 
demand. There is no compulsion on people to use a library. They 
come of their own free will. There are no barriers to what people 
read. Their choice is their own, children and adults alike. In U.K. 
behind every social, cultural, educational organisation lies the 
reservoir of more than 42 million books in the public libraries and 
every such organisation has its points of contact somewhere with the 
local hbrary and its resources. To achieve such a nation-wide public 
library service has taken roughly about a century. Today only a small 
percentage of the population lacks access to libraries. 

It is said that, so far as England is concerned, the work of esta- 
blishment and consolidation is complete. The need for the future is 
extension and improvement. FAt the time of the start i.e. more than 
hundred years back, the public library was a social service in advance 
of its time. Today in comparison with the other social services, parti- 
cularly education, it is behind the times. To bring the service nationally 
to a step of efficiency able to meet the need of readers, as suggested by 
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the post war library organisation committees, means more service poi- 
nts, more books, more trained staff, more skilled assistance to readers; 
special services, to children,adolescents, to technicians and professional 
men, particularly, need improvement, but a general raising of standards 
is very urgent. As previously stated the present variations of standards 
of service is most pronounced. One authority may spend 1s,8d. per head 
of population on books while another may think 3d, to be sufficient. 
One library may have one assistant for 2000 population, another one for 
27,000. Progressive authorities are spending over 5s. per head of popu- 
lation a year on library service, some spend a shilling or even less. A 
library can only do good work when satisfactory standards are attained. 
TH supported libraries are an extravagance as the little money spent on 
them is largely wasted. Three concrete proposals have been put forward 
by the library association in U.K. for good future development viz. 
(a) the provision of adequate services by library authorities should be 
made compulsory (b) there should be a Govt. dept. preferably the Minis- 
try of Education, responsible for guiding, encouraging and co-ordina- 
ting the work of local authorities (c) All local authorities should be 
assisted financially to develop their library services. It may be noted 
here thatthe Roberts Committee Report which has been accepted by 
the Parliament has incorporated allthese points. In its hundred years 
of history, the public library has come a long way. Much devoted 
service has been given to the ideal of the universal accessibility of 
books and the power for the good of the printed word. Every thinking 
individual will do what he can to permit the public library to play its 
full part in the unfolding story of the 20th Century democracy. 
What a picture may we have when we compare this with the situation 
is our country ! The ideal public bbrary will, generally speaking have 
the following activities—, the Reading Room with adequate Reference 
Service. The public library as has been said is not merely a store house 
of books—it is also a centre to help the reader with all information and 
it is the duty of the library staff to keep systematic record of all ques- 
tions and informations dealt with. The same or similar questions are 
liable to come up many times within the same year or even after shorter 
or longer periods, and unless proper record is kept—-one has to labour 
hard and waste so much time so often over the self same questions. 
These questions and their answers are recorded in 57^ x8'' size cards— 
and are filed and arranged with D.C. Nos. so that it is easy to trace them 
out whenever need be from the classification index. Reference service 
in a Western public library is really a very wonderful organisation well 
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worth emulating by our libraries. The library as a centre of information 
is a place where the citizen is supposed to have all his questions properly 
tackled and answered. Besides catering to the reading habits of the 
people—the public library centres, since thesecond (last) world war were 
the only places from where the PRIS (Post Raid Information Service) 
operated. People came there to learn about the fate of the air raids— 
the loss of property and loss of lives etc. Since the conclusion of the 
war this information service has taken a new turn and the citizens of 
the locality are provided with free legal advice on all matters regarding 
marriage,divorce, properties, taxes etc. Libraries engage Lawyers who 
attend the library at stated hours when persons in need of consulta- 
tions come for aid. The library centre should be the proper place for all 
local information, about the locahty, the people and everything bor- 
dering them. Any new comer or a foreigner visiting the locality generally 
walks up to the library for any particulars he may need about the 
country, about any individual, about local history, local industry, 
local trade, local movement, places of interest etc., etc. Every 
public librarian should always have an eye to build up a local 
collection. Though not of much importance to the present gene- 
ration such a collection will surely be most useful in future—if 
and when there is need for any compilation of local history from 
any quarter inland or foreign. Such enquiries are sure to come to 
the local library if not to anywhere else. The Readers in a Public 
library are often to be guided by the library staff and the aid to the 
readers is a very important help in moulding the reading taste of 
the citizen. The public hbrary is open to all and people of various 
degrees of intelligence will frequent libraries. "Those who need no 
guide will select the material they want by themselves but there will 
be many who are unable to make their own selections and they 
would prefer to be guided by the library staff....Hence much will 
depend on the librarian and his staff in helping readers to make their 
Selections. This day-to-day work even though a matter of routine 
is most important in establishing a personal relation between the reader 
and the library staff. The floor duty assigned to the library staff in help- 
ing readers to select their books is really helpful to all. This personal- 
relationship is indeed a very important factor in increasing the popu- 
larity of the library, in drawing more men towards the hbrary. This 
also besides enhancing the reputation of the library, helps to create 
a position of love and honour for the librarian and his staff. The 
librarians’ position everywhere and more in an urban or suburban and 
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village library centre is like the leader in the society and this position 
is to be mainained only by the spirit of service—that will permeate 
all his dealings with the Public. 

Then we come to the Lending Section from where books are issued 
to the Readers for home study. All public libraries in the Western 
countries are open access libraries where there 1s no bar to prevent the 
reader to get into the stack to select his books. This open access system 
has not yet gained popularity in our country—simply because the sense 
of citizenship 1s yet to be develop.d in fuller degrees in us. 

But this need not be a very big impediment. We do hope and believe 
that in time our readers in public Itbraries will surely learn to behave 
in a more responsible manner. No body will find gatemen at the gate 
of public libraries in the West to collect Gate Pass from the readers. 
Not only is labour costly there, it 1s derogatory to self respect as well. 
How we wish that our libraries could be similar. Trust begets trust and 
we must teach people to be responsible and unless we make a beginning 
here and now our progress is sure to be retarded. But one ching should 
be kept in mind. and that 1s inculcating these small habits and. helping 
the growth of the sense of responsibility and citizenship should always 
be made during the early stages of life—from the schools and the 
children's libraries. Otherwise 1t is psychologically impossible to mend 
the bad habits already deeply rooted in life. It is difficult to impress 
on the College or University student or on the adult reader not to muti- 
late library books or not to carry home library books without getting 
them properly issued—if they have already formed such habits. But 

such lessons taught at younger days will not be forgotten and will 
always help and guide them all through their lives. All books that are 
not considered to be books of reference, Costly books, books in many 
volumes, serials, rare books and such other books as are not easily 
replaceable are generally not kept in the Lending stock. Besides books 
periodical and pamphlets— those libraries that can afford, to issue 
music discs or gramophone records also do the same. Though this 
system has not yet been accepted in our country, many of the Western 
public libraries have been giving this service to the readers. The public 
library in the West is a rate-supported library and the services rendered 
to the ratepayer are absolutely free. The amenities that a public library 
Offers to its readers are now a days extending more and more and is 
not at all confined to books and periodicals only. We shall deal with 
library extension methods in more detail, later on in a separate chapter 
and will here only make a mention of the various methods that are now 
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a days followed in the modern public libraries. The lectures, the exhibi- 
tions, the play reading and play acting groups, cultivation of hobbies, 
the study circles, the debating groups, films and filmstrips documenta- 
ries, the radio and the disc music programmes and the latest the 
television shows and all other audo-visual aids are all utilised by the 
libraries of the West in the service of the ratepayers. Most of these 
functions are absolutely free except that same libraries may charge a 
little gate money for the lectures in case the lecturer 1s to be paid by 
the library, or @ very small charge for cleaning the rooms, electricity 
charges etc., in the case of group discussion and similar meetings. Every 
library, to be general has its own auditorium for holding such shows— 
to which all are invited ——members and non-members. These added 
attractions draw more crowds and invite non-members to participate 
in the library activities—which are all free and they increase the popu- 
larity and usefulness of the library. 

All library centres—have a chain of branches, sub-branches-—rural 
centres and other service points to serve as bigger a population within 
their jurisdiction as possible. These branches and sub-branches are regu- 
larly supplied with books from the head quarters stock and there are 
delivery vans as also carrier-services to feed the different centres under 
the central library. Besides there is the book-mobile or the bibliobus 
or the travelling library under the head quarters library in each borough 
and county library unit. The book mobile 1s nothing but a miniature 
library on wheels. These vans make a very important contribution 
in bridging the gap that exists between the isolated borrower and 
a modern book stock. To be fully effective, mobile service should 
not be confined merely to delivery at local centres of quotas of books, 
it should as a miniature library, also enable a good range of stock 
to be displayed. Writing about travelling libraries, Mr. McColvin says 
that there is such a novelty,a boldness, an apparent practicability about 
the idea that to many the travelling library has become the answer to 
every prayer , the solution of every problem. Librarians in thickly 
populated cities are experimenting with travelling libraries; so are those 
who have to take books to the lonely people of the deserts and icebound 
wastes. The travelling library can fulfil 4 different functions—some of 
these simultaneously at the same time (1) a travelling branch library— 
with a stock of 2-3 thousand vols. the van being fitted with shelves and 
a small counter—known ın its entirety as a Mobile Branch library. 
(ü) A country van,a smaller one for mobility and economy than the one 
already described—displaying books on shelves,—used to serve the 
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needs of rural communities, isolated farms and homesteads (iu) An 
exhibition van, one similar to that described above, used primarily to 
take selected stock from which centre librarians can select books for 
their collections. These two functions (ii) & (iii) though distinctly diff- 
erent may be performed by the same van alternately or simultaneously. 
(iv) a Delivery van, primarily used for the transport of books in boxes 
or trays with no provision for selection. It is just a means of conveying 
books to other centres. A counfry van may have a small space for such 
boxes of books and serve the purpose of a delivery van also at one and. 
the same time. In many counties and boroughs of U. K., larger 
cities often use library vans—to serve new housing estates in border 
districts—in which normal branches have not yet been built. The 
bus goes on a regular round spending some hours every week at 
each of a number of fixed sites. It serves the purpose of a small part- 
time branch library, Such service points increased during and after the 
war as building suitable permanent centres was not easily possible. 
Though very convenient, there are some objections to a mobile branch 
(1) it stays at one point for a short period only aud people cannot have 
longer hours or any service at all besides the fixed time all through the 
week or fortnight (ii) it cannot provide accommodation to many readers 
at one and the same time. Thickly populated centres will have many 
readers and most of them will have to wait in sun and rain. In case 
of Jarge and scattered population in cities—mobile libraries do serve a 
real need and purpose. 
In our country such units to serve the scattered areas 1n. far flung 

villages and urban centres—will really be useful. What is more impor- 
tant for our country is the condition of fair weather roads—in urban and 
rura] areas, for the vans to travel. Our vans should be built to suit more 
the road conditions than the library needs. Large mobile vans may not 
be able to negotiate the roads in all the seasons of the year. Another 
point which may be considered by our library authorities in municipal 
and urban areas is that ıt 1s economical to have a mobile branch without 
any power or engine, it 1s just a trailor or a room on wheels — which is 

hauled by the engine or the mechanical horse. In such cases the library 

1s able to be left'at a point under the charge of the librarian in the van 

and the mechanical horse may go back to pull garbage trailors or do 

any other municipal work and later on return to pull the library—to 

some other point. One such mechanical horse can with convenience 

manage to serve 2 or 3 such mobile units—if properly planned accord- 

ing to schedule and serve a large city area and its out-skirts. 
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To be able to offer a good selection a travelling library should 
carry as many books as possible. Experience shows that the happy 
medium is a vehicle capable of displaying 1500 to 2,000 volumes and 
earrying a driver and a library assistant. For our country even this 
may be too large to negotiate the country roads all through the year. 
Hence for rural areas it is better, as has been said, to have smaller vans 
to serve the purpose, with less carrying capacity. À country van though 
not a substitute for a branch library with a stock of 1500—2000 vols. 
Or more in its premises for a population of 1000 or so within easy access 
is surely a better substitute for the very common local centres in our 
country—with 2 or 3 hundred books under an unqualified part time 
voluntary staff. The country van has obviously certain advantages of 
its own— it offers better selection facilities, it introduces the service 
of a librarian—who meets the public and offers much advice and is 
practically very useful aid for all. In the country side service points— 
he is also instrumental in establishing contact between the reader and 
the head quarters—so that the required material is able to be readily 
sent, It also is able to provide some sort of reference service—for the 
man in the smail town or the rural centers. Where no other book service 
exists or 1s possible—it is the country van that oflers opportunity to 
people to enjoy books. But country van service may not be very fre- 
quent— as frequent as one would wish it to be. Hence the reader has to 
keep a larger number of books according to his reading habits. But 
this system of issuing larger number of vols. to voratious readers— 
is unknown in our country—where no such system of carrying books 
to the doors of the people exists and so when such van service 1s intro- 
duced— the general rule of one or two vols. at a time will perhaps be 
the rule. The reading habit of our people in rural and urban areas too 
may not demand more books at a time. We shall give a picture of the 
van service as it operates in this country in a later chapter. (appendix). 

As to the question, how often should a country van call at a centre 
it is said that once a fortnight at the start is enough for fairly closely 
settled areas). Much will of course depend on the area to be 
covered, on the condition of the roads, upon geographical factors, 
upon the number of places that are to be visited on the daily run or 
a week’s run etc. Long journeys are generally very trying to the staff, 
unless costs in relation to readers Served or service rendered are excep- 
tionally high, two people should be employed ; the driver will find plenty 
to do—helping the librarian at stops and looking after his vehicle etc. 
Overhauling of the van stock is very necessary whenever the van 
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returns to the Head quarter after a long journey—the books requisi- 
tioned by readers should be procured ‘as also the special needs of 
the readers whom the van will meet are to be kept in view. In case 
of delay in returning, while the van may be kept replenishing its 
required stocks—the fresh material may be sent from the head- 
quarters, through the rail heads, stations, or other places, to which 
books can be sent in boxes in advance. While fresh material 
is thus received, old stock may be similarly despatched and the 
van-stock kept up-to-date for long-journey tours. For an effective 
van service a sound preliminary planning is essential. First the 
points of service are to be plotted on a large scale map of the 
area or the route—showing the places where there are communities 
in need of service. Consideration of the many possible routes that 
will serve most points with the minimum of mileage is then 
necessary. Generally it is convenient to arrange separate circuits 
for nearby places (one or two day circuits) and separate circuits for 
off the road and difficult spots—which mighi require longer time. 
For the success of a country van service, considerable attention is to 
be paid to the type of the vehicle used and the way it is equipped. 
Itis said that a passenger chasis with more springs is better than a 
good chasis with less springs—which may throw off books from 
shelves while negotiating bends and bad roads. For ordinary 
operating conditions the country van should fulfil the following 
specifications. 

Chasis : (a) the wheel-base (the distance between the centre of the 
front and of the rear wheels) determines the length of the body which 
may not usually overhang by more than half the length-of the wheel 
base. Experience suggests that a wheel base of between 13 ft. and 15 ft. 
6 ins. is generally desirable; (b) the turning circle should also be 
as smallas possible; (c) the body should be constructed 1n such a way 
that the driver's seat may be by the side of the engine and not behind 
it, as in modern state transport buses. This permits a larger body to 
be built. (d) A chasis which provides a mechanical tyre pump and 
built in automatic jacks shorld be preferable to other types ; (e) it 
should always be ensured that Makers' service organization 1s quickly 
and efficiently available near at hand, so that break downs and possi- 
bie delays in proper maintenance is minimised. Regarding the body 
there are two distinct types : (a) the inside type with shelves inside 
the van which borrowers enter to make their selections and is preferred. 
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by British Librarians and (b) the outside type with shelves outside 
coverd by hinged flaps which are raised when the van is being used— 
the readers standing outside. 'This enables more readers to chose their 
books at once and is more common in the United States. As none can 
foretell the weather conditions and as there is no guarantee of continu- 
ous good weather—the inside type is generally more preferable. This 
can also display more books. There are also combination types or both 
inside and outside shelving. The following particulars should be kept 
in mind for an walk-in type or inside type van : (1) the entrance should 
be on the side nearest the curb and not at the rear to avoid the danger 
of readers stepping into passing traffic. This is more necessary for the 
children. Shding doors are easily manipulated and occupy less outside 
space ; (1i) a small staff counter—with space for books, drawers and 
cupboards underneath. It is best placed immediately behind the driver's 
cab. Or else a table-top which can be mounted on runners so that it 
can be pulled into the driver's cab when the van is in operation (as the 
driver uses it as a charging and discharging desk) and pushed back into 
the vanitself while it isonrun; (iii) the shelves should be fixed the 
correct distance apart and there should be some provision for over- 
sized books also. The exact distance between shelves may vary depend- 
ing on the usual book sizes common in the country. In England it is 
generally 8" between shelves for fiction and between 11" and 1 ft. for 
non-fiction. In our case also the same measurements may hold good. 
The shelves should be inclined—the front 14” higher than the back, 
and the backs of the shelves also inclined at the same angle—this 
would prevent books from toppling off the shelves. Sometimes a thick 
detachable chord is affixed at the middle of the shelves horizontally 
as an added protection to prevent books toppling down when negotiat- 
ing curves. Wood shelving is always preferable as they are light instead 
of heavy steel; (iv) Lighting—both natural and artificial as also proper 
ventilation in a hot country like ours is very necessary. As the wall 
space is entirely used for shelving— natural lighting and ventilation 
is possible by providing either a clerestory roof or flush fitting windows 
in the roof, the windows should be hinged and arranged to open in 
such a way that rain does not blow in if the van is travelling with some 
windows open. Artificial lighting is to be obtained from the additional 
vehicle batteries or portable gass cylinders. In areas where electricity 
is available arrangements are made to provide at each service point an 
electric ‘point’ into which the van may plug in. Fifty yards of flexible 
wire is to be carried in a winder and this system is always preferable as 
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it affords more light and even fans may also be operated for more venti- 
lation. In cold countries there are necessary arrangements for heating 
the inside to avoid exposure and increase warmth in the van. (v) It is 
desirable to have a special siren or horn with a characteristic loud note— 
to announce its arrival. In fair weather there may be arrangements also 
to display books out on the open air on a special bench or folding table, 
if possible. Smooth and trouble free running will always depend on good 
road condition and this should always be enquired into before starting 
on a trip —specially in our country where due to inclement weather and 
monsoon as also bad maintenance, roads are not tip-top all through 
the year. 

As we have already seen, the different five year plans that the central 
Government has been following have given a great fillip to the library 
development programme in the country. The State Central libraries 
stand on the apex of the state system under which come the district 
libraries as individual units—with their branches in smaller urban 
centres, sub-branches in rural areas including area libraries and mobile 
units. The whole system may be compared in general outline with the 
county library organisation of U.K. Like the county library head- 
quarters our district library head quarters and other centres all orga- 
nised properly along with the well planned programme for the book 
mobile should be able to organise a really effective book service in 
the country. But it should be noted that the progress and efficiency 
that the public library system of U.K. has attained during a century 
and more of its existence can never all at once be gained by our 
liabrary systems which is till to grow from its rudimentary infant 
stage in which it actually is at present. But this much we may surely 
be able to do, and that is, that our library authorities who are incharge 
of planning the library development in the states and in the centre 
may easily avoid the mistakes which other countries were unable to do. 
We learn by experience and we also learn from the experience of others 
and that should be our broad outlook also. We shall now discuss the 
organisation and development of the Delhi public library— the only 
public library worth the name in our country and see how far success- 
ful we have been 1n the matter of evolving an ideal library service for 
the people. The activities of the Delhi public library it is hoped, will 
be copied by each district library unit for its fuller development—subject 
of course to the usual limits—in men and money as also in the parti- 
cular or individual requirements of the areas which the district library 
is to serve. u 
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Founded in 1950 the Delhi Public library—a joint Govt. of India— 
Unesco Pilot Project, provides the people of Delhi with a public hbrary 
service using modern techniques, paying special attention to book 
service problems of neo-literates and less educated people. It also demo- 
nstrates the use of modern library techniques under Asian conditions. 
From the very inception the three main principles which are adhered 
to by all public libraries in the West-—have been fully observed in the 
case of the Delhi Public libray also.. The libraryis open to all, there 
being no direct charge made for its use and that access to the shelves 
—or the open access system is followed. The library was formally 
opened by our the then Prime Minister late Pandit Nehru in October 
1951 and after about 4 years of its working an evaluation report 
was drawn up by Mr. Gardner, Unesco—Consultant for the 
project. It is from this report that we are quoting extensively for 
our observations here. Delhi State, the smallest of the Indian states 
comprises of, Old Delhi, one of the ancient cities of the worid and 
New Delhi, the seat of the present Government of India—in all about 
8 townships (most of which are socially if not administratively part of 
the twin cities) and a number of adjoining villages. The population 
of the area has increased rapidly very recently : 636246 in 1931 to 
917939 in 1941 to 1744042 in 1951 and to 2658612 in 1961. In 1955 
the estimated population of Delhi state was 2,074,981. Most of the 
increase was in the urban areas, so that the population of greater Delhi 
may be taken to be about 1,700,000. There are 200,000 more men than 
women. Due to such influx, economic and administrative difficulties 
were enormous and no new building for the library was possible. 
An old building almost facing the Delhi Rly. station though unsuit- 
able for library purposes had to be renovated to suit the purpose as 
best as it could. It occupies a commanding position on an isolated site. 
There is no large residential population at the door Step as the whole 
area is a traffic and a commercial centre. Although the building is in 

old Delhi—the readers are drawn from New Delhi and the rural areas 
and service is given by the mobile library to various points in New 
Delhi and Delhi State. Climate in Delhi as is known to all is very 
extreme. Summer is very hot and lasts for more tban 6 months; 
Rainfall is light which comes between June and September. Winter 
is cool and fasts for 3/4 months or so. (Dec-Mar). At present Delhi 
has been expanding and growing into a large commercial city—with 
light industry in engineering, textile,chemicals, food, drink and tobacco. 
New Delhi is mainly the residential area of Civil servants of all grades. 
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Majority of the people speak Hindi or Hindusthani or a related 
language. According to the census figures (1951) 1,646,476 speak 
Hindi, Urdu, Punjabi etc., English is also common, all adults 
with secondary school education speak English. About 50,000 
have Bengali, Gujrati, Marathı, and Sindhi as their mother tongues. 
The library caters for Hindi, Urdu, and English languages. 
The urban areas of the state contain 623,172 literates i.e. 39 per 
cent of the total urban population. There is no shortage of potential 
users for a library service. According to 1961 census total literary 
figures are 14,02298 i.e., 52:7 p.c. of the population of which 60°8 p.c. 
i.e., 904801 are males and 42:5 p. c. i.e., 497497 females. The state has 
a compulsory Education Act—which has not been fully enforced 
owing to shortage of schools and teachers. 210385 children were in 
School (according to 1953 figures) of them 123853 were in the age 
group 5-12. Of the total 136,089 were boys and 74296 girls. Most of 
the schools work double shifts. 'There are 62 High Schools and 541 
primary Schools. The University of Delhi founded in 1922 has been 
rapidly growing with 17 affiliated colleges and 8 faculties, the total 
number of students being 13,768. There are also several institutions 
preparing students for examinations, of the Punjab and Aligarh Uni- 
versities. There is also the Jamia Millia—the Muslim University. 
People in general enjoy reasonable leisure the usual working week 
extending 48 hours for factories, commercial establishments etc., and 
34 hours for government servants. The main source of recreation is 
the Cinema with 28 show houses and an annual capacity of 23,000,000 
seats. There are a few public libraries organised by private institutions— 
acting mainly as Reading rooms—without any co-operation, amongst 
them. There are quite a lare number of book shops and there is no 
much difficulty in purchasing book from the local market. Delhi has 
17 daily news papers Hindi-4, English-5 and Urdu-8, There are 49 perio- 
dicals published in Delhi. Social education—-now a community centre 
work combined with adult literacy teaching is a vigorous growth in 
modern India. These centres provide teaching in literacy and handi- 
crafts and also cultural and recreational activities (music, drawing etc.). 
There are 200 such centres in the Delhi State and in the area mainly 
served by the Public library, there are 19 centres with 55 literacy 
classes. 
Now to turn to the organisational and administrative aspect of the 
library. The Governing body of the library is the Library Board, 
consisting of a Chairman and a maximum of 12 members of whom 3 
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(including the Chairman) are nominated by the Govt. of India, two by 
the Delhi Municipal Committee, one by Delhi State District Board and 
one by Unesco. Theboard has full powers, subject to the over-riding 
financial control of the Government of India i. e. to say, it has 
power to raise funds other than those it receives by grant. It is a well- 
balanced responsible body and generally functions smoothly. Though 
the powers of the board at present seem to be sufficient it may not be 
so, as the library expands its activities more and more in the future. 
Public library coverage for the area is in fact insufficient and with the 
expansion of the service to further areas will mean added and more 
complete and co-ordinating powers for the Board. The library staff 
consists of 45 persons one fifth of whom are professional librarians. 
There is a library school at the University of Delhi which runs a 
training course for academic librarians more or less. Public 
librarianship training is more wanted for Public library work 
and this aspect of the situation created difficulties to the Consultant- 
Director at the time of inception of the library. Recently a Central 
Institute of Librarianship has been started which gives training 
to professional librarians in public library work. Membership of 
the library is free and open to all, though a guarantee is required 
from a householder or other responsible person failing which’ a 
small deposit (Rs. 10/-) isto be made. Fine system for late return 
of books is in vogue. Membership is to be renewed every two’ years. 
Reading and reference rooms and some of the social education acti- 
vities are open to non-members. The books in the library are classi- 
fied according to the D.C. Scheme and a Card catalogue of classified 
and author entries is maintained. The library has a total area of about 
15,000 sq. ft. on one fioor. The need for more space is a pressing one, 
specially as the building is not primarily suitable for library purposes. 
it has the following sections : (i) Central adult lending library with a 
floor space of about 40 ft. by 50 ft. (ii) Children’s library including 
lending library and reading and activity room with a total floor area 
of 60 ft, by 30 ft. (iii) Combined Reading and Reference Room with 
a total floor area about 60 ft. by 30 ft. (iv) Auditorium with a stage and 
dressing room (floor area 70 ft. by 30 ft.) used for all social education 
activities, exhibition, lectures and shows etc. (v) Office accommodation 
and accommodation for mobile library service, 
loguing and registration sections. The library 
handicaps due to Shortage of accommodation as 
crowding in all the rooms has been the common an 
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from small size, the arrangement too, is not conducive to comfort and 
convenience of the readers and staff supervision. The lending library 
is awfully cramped, the position of the counter makes supervision diffi- 
cult. In the Children’s section also there are difficulties of supervision 
and convenience of the readers. Unless complete arrangement of the 
departments 1s made by shifting some of the sections to other buildings 
or by expanding the existing building with added wings—the different 
departments or sections cannot work satisfactorily and no further exten- 
sion of library activities is possible. Mobile library service was started 
in 1953. The van visits 15 places once weekly, seven 1n rural and eight 
in urban areas New Delh: areas are also served by the book mobile and 
that is the only book service that New Delhi enjoys. There are no public 
libraries in that area but there are quite a number of very well stocked 
Govt. departmental libraries under the various mumstries and other 
official organisations. Book deposit stations have been statred in 7 social 
education centres since the opening of the hbrary. The centres are 
maintained by the Delhi Municipal Committee. Though library service 

has been extended to these centres—the service suffers from hmita- 

tions such as shorter opening hours and lack of additional staff for 

library work As a consequence the success ofthe library has depended 

on the goodwill and enthusiasm of the person in-charge of the Social 
education centre and on the time he is able to spare for ibrary work. 

There is no Special Officer to look into the affairs of these deposit 

stations—their individual needs etc., and 1n assisting the social educa- 

tion officials, training them in library procedures and in seeing to regular 

change of books etc. Besides, the accommodation too has been very 

precarious—there being no separate room for the library at these sta- 

tions, Even though there are so many drawbacks—the popularity of 

the deposit stations 1s surprising enough. 

From the various statistical figures of the social education activities 
that the library undertakes—we get a fine picture of its performance. 
It was hoped that less-well-educated persons would be attracted to the 
library by interest in these activities and eventually become readers. 
But this expectation has been very limited as all of these are not 
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open to non-members as of necessity. The programme of activities 
include the following: (the number of meetings in the year and total 
attendance is shown against each item). (From Annual Report 








1962-64) 
1954-55 
(A) FOR CHILDREN 
Film shows 63 13032 
Story Hours 28 746 
News Hours 6 526 
Lectures 6 526 
Drama & Music 46 3419 
Literature study 58 4750 
Exhibitions 2 4000 
203 26443 
(B) FOR ADULTS 
Literature & 
Story Group 47 1614 
Social Study Group 10 545 
Drama & Music 
Group 48 9290 
Eiders Group 47 2331 
Film Critics Group 10 135 
Arts & Crafts Group 42 467 
Homeopathic 
Group 12 525 
Lectures arranged 
by Library 3 510 
Other Lectures 16 3820 
Exhibitions 16 23250 
Film Shows 107 15970 
TOTAL 358 58457 


1963-64 
31 6782 
38 552 
121 3507 


Kishore Sabha 43 8848 
Sishu Vihar 29 346 


45 1030 
46 1567 


77 13560 


23 25,800 
175 34,775 


From an observation of the social education activities the general 
impression gained is that this department serves as a cultural centre 
for better educated members and it is the young people who are 


more enthusiasts. 


The Drama and Music Group meets weekly 
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and its activities consists of songs, recitations, play-reading etc. 
The programme is not always pre-arranged and the audience is 
free to participate. It often happens like this that though very few 
start the function—many people come in while the performance goes 
on and by the time 1t concludes there is a huge gathering swelling 
by more than 75 percent of that number which initiated the per- 
formance. The study circle also meets weekly. Presentation of 
poems, stories and articles—fór criticism and discussion by the 
members present is the usual practice. It is also imitially started 
by few and gradually more members come in. No females generally 
participate as yet. The Elders’ Group is intended for people who have 
retired. But it is open to all and sometimes it so happens that adults 
who have not yet retired participate more. Lecture by guest speakers 
is one of the main activities. The Kishore Sabha 1s a group of Kishores 
or adolescents. Programme consists of Stories, Poems, Dialogues, 
Riddles etc. presented by children. All the audience enjoy the function 
very much. Attendance is often more than double by the time it 
ends. The Sishu Vihara is a similar groupfor youngerchildren. The 
programme is also often similar. It is found that children are often 
more shy and reluctant to participate. The library auditorium has 
a sitting cpacity for over 200 with good stage, hghting and curtains. 
The equipment available includes a film Projector, a tape recorder, 
a radio-gramophone anda collection of records. It has been found 
that the work of this department is turning out to be the reverse of 
what was originally expected—that instead of poorly educated persons 
being attracted to the library via social education activities, the more 
active and educated library members develop an interest in social or 
further education activities. Libraries undertaking similar functions 
may also plan and develop their activities accordingly—along the lines 
in which the trend lies. It is evident that apart from film shows the use 
of other facilities seem to be confined to a rather compact group of 
students. The comparative absence of other sections of the community 
and complete absence of women, as is evident, in the case of the Delhi 
Public Library— surely is not encouraging for the future. Our public 
. libraries should take up indigenous and local items of cultural enjoy- 
ment—such as the Yatra, the Kathkata, Kavir-Ladai, Tarja, Panchali, 
Chandirgin, Manas&mangal etc.— so far as Bengal is concerned—to 
draw more public—and the lesser educated people towards the library— 
specially in its rural and suburban centres. From the evaluation report 
of the Delhi Public Library, already referred to we have the following 
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picture of the library and its clientele. 


age groups is as follows : 
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Membership of the library by 


Between 6-12 years 12.35 percent 

3» 13-16 35 16.54 š, 
s; 1720 ,, 26.67 » 
Sy 21-29 . 3035  ,, 
» 30-44  ,, 9.65  , 
3» 45-59 ,; 2.12 45 

Over 60 years 0.35 3s 
Not known 1.63 


Membership of the library by education (according to the Central 


library figures) :— 
Primary 


Middle school 
Matriculation 


Intermediate 
Graduate 
M.A. 


Professional Education 
No formal Education 


21.17 per cent 


1836 ,, 

2859 ,, 

1054 ,, 

1014 ,, 
181 ,, 
205 ,, 
2.90 


Not Known 6.38 
Location of the library and the distance between home and library: 
Within £ mile 0.94 percent 
,5 à 33 23 LE 
a s 13.99 5 
sb 3 9.41 s 
13, 18.04 s. 
Beyond 14 ,, 31.28 5 
By occupation the membership picture is as follows :— 
^ Service(unspecified) 25.62 Per cent 

Unskilled 0.54 3s 
Skilled 1.62 »» 
Clerical 4.15 j 
Official 0.42 s: 
Professional 5.07 is 
Business 6.51 EA 
Universities 11.22 3s 
Schools 34.07 s; 
Technical 0.47 2 

Unemployed 2.69 
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Housewife 1.85 Per cent 
Professional student 1.49 s; 
Retired 0.15 - 
Others 3.90 35 


Number of Books possessed by members at home (Central Library 
figures) :— 
46 percent have no books at home. 
10 percent have 1-10 books at home 


17 ” 5 11-20 2 » 
6 » x° 21-30 s. » 
55 y s; 31-50 
16 , 5; more than 50 books = home. 


Regularity of visits to the library is evident from the following table 
(Central library figures) :— Once a week - 41 per cent; more than 
once weekly - 24 per cent ; Fortnightly - 24 per cent ; monthly or 
less—11 per cent. 

As to time spent in reading in the library during week (Central 


library figures)) :— 
30 per cent spent no time in reading in the library 


40 per cent spent 1-4 hours a week M as 
17 per cent spent 5-10 A 35 3 
13 per cent spent over 10 hours ,, Ys 


As to reasons for visiting the library (Central library figures) > 
77 per cent come to read books 
13 per cent come to read newspapers. 
6 per cent come to read periodicals. 
4 per cent come for other reasons, 
Asto purpose of Reading we have the following interesting picture: 


For Enowledge generally 39 per cent 
For college or school assignment 6 per cent 
To pass Examinations 12 per cent 
To improve reading ability 8 per cent 
To improve knowlege to get better job 7 per cent 
Just for interest 26 per cent 
Other reasons 2 per cent 


So far as the reading habit of the readers is concerned we have the 


following picture :— 

Hindi, English%  Urdu*/, All languages% 
Fiction 71 38 90 72 
Non-Fiction 23 e2 10 28 
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Regarding Popular subjects :— the number of books issued by 
Subject and language reveals the following picture : Hindi Literature 
10,012; Social science 3, 724; Technics 3413; History 3051; Religion 
25904; Where as in English: Social science 6707 ; technies 5452; 
Philosophy 4902; Literature 4617; History 4195; In Urdu Literature 
2571; Biography 874 ; Histroy 810. 

Taking subjects as à whole and disregarding language divisions, 
the total number of books borrowed are : Literature 17200; Social 
Sciences 10674 ; Technical 9568 ; History 8056 ; Philosophy 7561 ; 
Biography 5973. 

Fiction being the most popular subject in the library, a statistical 
chart of fiction preferences was drawn up and the result was 2s 
follows : 

Love stories 42 per cent ; Stories of modern India 18 per cent; 
Historical India 12 per cent; Crime and Detective 12 per cent; 
Adventure stories 8 per cent ; Stories of other countries 8 per cent. 

Figures quoted above will show that the daily average of 285 Vols. 
at the initial stages which rose to 600a day for adults and 150 for children 
in 1952 has been crossed long ago : the total stock of books in 1963-64 
was 2,34, 257 over 50 per cent of which was constantly on loan. As 
shown above a high proportion of books borrowed were fiction 
due in some measure to the relative paucity of books in Hindi on 
other subjects. From a study of the issue statistics it may be stated 
that there is a great interest in Philosophy, religion and literature. 
Literature—mainly poetry and drama far outstrip other subjects in 
preference. Next, according to the tables given above, are biographies 
and then philosophy, religion and sociology. Technical books were 
fairly well used, but Fine Arts and Science occupied the same position 
as Philosophy and Religion in England. Due to want of publications on 
Crafts or Hobby, such as Photography, model-making, cookery or 
Amateur-acting in Hindi —the class of readers common to Western 
public libraries, who are bent on improving their knowledge on the 
above and allied subjects—through the public libraries—are very much 
missed in this library. But it is to be noted that even. though paucity 
of vernacular publications is the main cause, English books on these 
Subjects always found readers. 


The tables quoted above willalso show 
may be classed in 3 distinct layers. First there are the general 
reading adults mainly middle class office workers, teachers, and 
professional people—reading fiction and general literature, Second 


that membership in general 
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come the young people from 15 to 21 who also read fiction in Hindi 
but are responsible for a good deal of demand for recreational and 
semi-technical material. Third arethe more highly educated people 
and students. Students form a considerable part of the membership 
and this is not altogether desirable for a public library. Throughout 
examination of the use of library runs the warning that if care 1s not 
taken, rt may become a source of text books for students concerned 
with reading for examination purposes. A Public library is definitely 
not meant for this. 

The children's library an intergral part of the library service as 
originally planned has been well used since the beginning. Originally 
its use was confined to reading on the premuses, the commencement 
of a lending service for home reading being started in May 1952. 
Nearly 90 per cent of children's reading of course is in Hindi— as 
most of the children have no second language. But the proportion of 
fiction read by children is slightly less (66 per cent) than by adults. 
The most popular things within fiction were fairy tales, stories of 
modern India, detective stories and stories of other countries. The 
supply of children's books in Hindi is not only very small, but the 
majority of the books available are unsuitable for lending in their 
original form, being nearly all 24 or 32 page pamphlets 1n paper covers. 
The stock in Hindi and Urdu was supplemented by a selection of books 
in English chosen for their universal appeal. The use of English books 
was however very limited, since English, is not generally taught in 
schools until secondary standard is reached at the age of 10 and few 
children are able to read English well before the age of 15 or 16. Various 
steps had to be taken to improve the supply of material in Hindi, the 
most important being importing of English and Continental childrens 
books— in which Hindi rendering was superscribed over English and 
other foreign language texts, leaving the children to enjoy the excellent 
col our plates and pictures in the books. Scandinavia has supplied several 
very popular books for children along with U.K. for this purpose. Delhi 
Public Library has so far successfully shown that— Western library tech- 
niques are practicable under Indian conditions and that there is an 
urgent and unsatisfied need for popular libraries adequately financed 
and served by trained staff. With its expansion it will show the value and 
economy of a single co-ordinated library system for an area. 

Even though immense good will come from the Delhi Project Lib- 
rary in many ways, Mr. Mc.Colvin, the doyen of British Librarians 
in his evaluation of the pilot project, doubts as to whether in truth it 
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should be regarded as a model for demonstration projects elsewhere, 
He feels that a more modest scheme— or better, several schemes started 
in much smaller places— woula have been better, not alone because 
these would have been more typical but because any attempt to provide 
services in a great city which could be calculated to demonstrate the 
public liorary idea, involves problems of staffing and book supply, 
that India is not yet in a position to solve. Apart from these problems, 
it is idle to suggest that so relatively small a book stock and such 
limited financial resources are adequate for a city of this size. It is as 
though one were deliberately seeking to project the conception of 
a library with high ideals but insufficient resources vainly seeking to cope 
with excessive demand, Mr. Mc.Colvin would rather like to see a library 
sufficiently provided and so organised, to give a first rate service to a 
limited population using such books and staff and premises as 
can now be made available—a library able to do its job under present 
conditions—rather than one which imperfectly shows what might 
be done in future possible circumstances. 

Mr. John Making, formerly Librarian of British council in India, 
in an unpublished thesis on the background to the problems of 
library provision in Indis—submitted to the Library Association, 
(1953) says that those resposible in Unesco ana in India have too readily 
side-stepped the fundamental issues and given us instead an exercise 
commencing in the second, the develapment stage. The problem in 
this country, according to him, is not how to extend, improve, develop 
or correctly administer a library service, it is rather, how to initiate 
such a service. Of the Delhi Project, he says— 

“It is perhaps unfair to criticise what is undoubtedly a fine project, 
nevertheless from the writer’s point of view, the foundations on which 
this services are being built are not perhaps as firm as they should be, 
Great difficulty is being experience in obteining adequete subject 
Coverage in vernacular language and to cover this deficiency multiple 
duplication of such titles as 2re available is resorted to—the incirtable 
result of such a policy where *demand' is subordinated to the resources 
available, must result inan unbalanced stock . The large scale extension 
activities undertaken by the library are also open to criticism. Whiist 
in no way decrying their value or popularity, one is left to wonder, 
if, a new library such as this would not be better employed in perfecting 
its primary function, the provision of books. The fundamental concept 
of the library, as a public library and asa library for neo-literates, must 
also besuspect: the two tasks are quite Separate and distinct, the 
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techniques are entirely different,and each is a major task. More impor- 
tant still, whilst admitting that illiteracy does exist in a large degree in 
the cities it is fundamentally a problem of the rural areas and the 
techniques applied in an urban library will do little towards evolving 
the necessary techniques of the larger problems of overcoming 
illiteracy in the villages. Leaving aside the idealistic planes, the first 
step for library development for all countries including our country, 
should be to improve the existing librarians and the existing libraries 
i.e. to put the house in order first. 

The criticism inunciated above though based on sound principles 
cannot be scrupulously adhered to for more reasons than one. It is said 
that the country has got to advance as much as possible— under the 
drawbacks that it suffers from. The authorities responsible for effecting 
public library service in this country have perhaps been trying to evolve 
ideal services for all to be copied in as many areas and centres as 
possible. Unfortunately Delhi is the sole center for such service which 
has not yet been able to be translated into action any where else. 
The ideal service as is available in the Delhi Public Library is certainly 
not an ideal one according to the Western ideas of public library service. 
This can never be— specially after the evolution of a century and more 
of public library service m U.K. But surely under the existing 
circumstances and within the limited resources at our disposal, the 
service rendered by the only public library in the country 1s the nearest 
approach to ideal service. We should always remember that we 
should not go to ape the Western systems merely for the sake 
of show without having essential intrinsic value. We have to plan and 
develop according to our resources and our circumstances though we 
have to base our edifice on sound and accepted principles which are 
generally true for all times and all climes. 
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CHAPTER VI 
BIBLIOGRAPHY IN INDIA 


Bibliographical services :—The I.N.B. & Documentation. 
Printing m India. 

Development of writing in India. 

Preparation of manuscrigis and editing. 

The Indian book market—rare and banned books. 
Reading-materials Project of Unesco. 
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Bibliography in the broad sense of the term is the Science of books ; 
besides, the aim of all national bibliographies is to publishan accurate, 
up-to-date and complete bibliographical record of the literary output 
of the country. We shall first trace the history of bibliographical 
services from the earliest time—-down to the pesent day and then dis- 
cuss the position in our country vis-a-vis the west and then pass on 
to some of the broader bibliographical problems as indicated in the 
chapter heading. 

The word bibliographia in the post classical Greek age was used 
for the writing of books and Fennings English Dictionary (1761) 
defines—a bibliographer as ‘one who writes or copies books’. The 
transition from the meaning ‘a writing of books’ to that of ‘a writing 
about books’ had been made in France by 1763. In England the new 
meaning was popularised early in the 19th Century but many also 
preferred the revival form ‘bibliology’ which we will now mention. 
Bibliography, broadly or generally speaking has two aspects according 
to the objects pursued. The first looks to the author by whom a book 
has been written, the time and place at which it was produced, the 
method of its production whether in manuscript or in print, its decora- 
tion and illustrations, its bindings, its distribution by means of the 
book-trade and the price at which it was sold and the obstacles imposed 
on its circulation. The other aspect is concerned solely with its sub- 
ject and is of value to those who read it. The two aspects overlap 
but each has its own literature, for the publication of which separate 
societies are at work. The use of distinguishing terms such as biblio- 
graphy of the form of books and bibliography of their subjects— 
would save much confusion. Any text book of bibliography will 
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give the details of such terms and will also explain the various kinds 
of bibliographies that are extant and hence we need not go into the 
details of these that form the suject matter of a text book on the 
subject. 

If every book had the true name of its author, the correct date and 
the place of its publication and the names of its printer and publisher 
and no mishaps occurred in the course of printing and publication it 
would still remain the task of what is generally called formal biblio- 
graphy to collect information as to all the books written by a certain 
author or printed by a certain printer or published in a certain city or 
country and arrange them 1n chronological order under the names of 
the author, or the printer or the city or country according to the 
plan undertaken. The idea to which bibliography of this kind is direc- 
ted in the compilation for each country of a national register of its 
literature in the form of annals of publication with index of its author 
or printers and publishers, illustrators and any other persons connected 
with the books so that under the name of each, all their contributions 
would be shown. This old ideal was directed to an Universal register 
of books and for those published in the 15th Century, the zeal of the 
students of early printing has provided the material for an almost 
exbaustive list the Gesamskatalog der Wiegan drucke (Incunabula). 
Of those printed in the years 1501—236, there 1s a tentative enumeration 
in the continuation of Panzer's Annales Typographici (1803) and 
materials were gradually being collected for improving and extending 
this Katalog. But the project once formed for an Universal Biblio- 
graphy have dwindled 1n proportion as the output of the Press has 
increased and the nearest approaches to such work are the printed cata- 
logue of the Library of the British Museum and that of the Bibliotheca 
Nationale at Paris. Ultimately when a universal Bibliography was 
recognised as an impossibihty, patriotism suggested the compilation 
of national bibliographies and the Bibliotheca Britanmca of Robert 
Watt (Edin. 1824) remains an extraordinary example of what the 
zeal of a single man could accomplish in this direction, The other 
compilations on similar lines that followed were : Quirard's La France 
Litteraire (1827—39), while it gives fuller titles is much less compre- 
hensive, embracing mainly books of the 18th and early 19th centuries 
and only a selection of these. Germay possesses a fine record of her 
output of books during the last 2 centuries and more [Works Heinsus 
(Leipzig 1700—1815) Kayser Buoker Lexicon]. For English books 
up to the close of the year 1640, with the aid of the catalogues pre- 
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viously published by the British Museum, the Cambridge University 
Library and other institutions, a short title Catalogue was compiled 
by members of the Bibliographical Society and issued in 1926. This 
comprises over 26,000 entries and gives references to libraries in which 
copies are preserved. Later still the British Museum catalogue in 
several volumes gives a very systematic and an all inclusive bibliogra- 
phical list of English books and this monumental work, though 
awfully costly is now (since 1997-59) again being revised and issued 
to the public at a reasonable price. The British National Bibliography 
started since 1950 has filled the needed gap and has been doing adm..- 
able work which has won the admiration of all. We shall presently 
discuss the details of its working and compare the position in our 
country with the Indian National Bibliography which is based more 
or less on the lines of the BNB but with more intricate problems to 
solve. So far as the smaller countries of Europe are concerned viz. 
the Scandinavian Countries consisting of Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
and Finland—though very small, the bibliographical work they do so 
far as their literature is concerned is really very admurable. Theirs 
is a bright example of what co-operation and systematic work can 
evolve in the compilation of up-to-date bibliographic information 
for the nation. 

In England through the goodwill of publishers, books arrive at 
the Copyright office generally 3 weeks in advance of publication, 
where they are stamped with the date of receipt. Under the Copy 
Right Act provisions these books are deposited at the Copyright 
Office of the British Museum. These books together with the publi- 
sher's statements regarding price and publication dates are brought 
across in the afternoon of Saturday to the B. N. B. office which is 
adjacent to the museum. The principal part of each weekly list of the 
B. N. B. consists of entries arranged in classified subject order, accord- 
ing to the Dewey Decimal Classification together with an index of 
authors and titles, while the last issue of the month includes an index 
of the authors, titles and subjects for the whole month. The weekly 
lists are cumulated at quarterly and annual intervals which again 
is ultimately cumulated quinquennialy and provides an exhaustive 
reference tool to books published in U. K. The B. N B. lists all 
British trade publications and those of foreign countries having a 
British imprint. It also includes any foreign work handled by a sole 
agent in U. K., under voluntary arrangements and not under the 
provisions of the Copy Right Act. It is to be noted that books pub- 
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lished gratuitously do not come within the deposit regulations though 
publishers generally do deposit all such publications and majority of 
them are included in the B. N. B. But the B. N. B. has to limit its 
scope—only to kesp the undertaking within the capacity of the small 
staff it employs for the work. Things that are thus excluded include 
generally the cheap novelettes, reissues, which do not come under the 
provisions of Copyright, musical scores ; maps ; periodical and serial 
publications, except year books and first issues of all new periodicals, 
the less significant government publications, mostly of a routine 
administrative nature. . The last item is included in the full list pub- 
lished by the Stationery Office. The work that B. N. B. does is as 
authoritative as possible and books are checked against publishers’ res- 
pective lists and the exact date of publication and price etc. is noted 
on the flyleaf of each book. In case of doubts or lack of details tele- 
phone calls are made to London publishers direct and enquiry cards 
are sent to publishers in the Country, outside the metropolitan area. - 
Time factor is very important in the publication of the B. N. B. 
and hence the speed at every step of this complieated work as also 
the perfect accuracy observed throughout will simply make many 
People rub his or her eyes. 

The first step after the receipt of the books is cataloguing. This, 
is done on specially prepared slips which save a lot of time. Both 
the B. N. B. and the British Museum author heading is noted and the 
list of sources checked for the full author heading viz. B. N. B., B. M., 
L. C. (Library of Congress) C. B. I. (Cumulative Book Index) and 
other sources are also noted in the special catalogue slips. The full 
title with notes regarding the edition and then imprint and collation 
in full is noted. Generally non-indication as to the type of bindings 
means that it is clothboard. Alternatively it may be Sd. (Sewed 
Paper Covers), Pb. (paper boards) or Lp. (limp covers). The annota- 
tion column gives additional informations regarding pievious editions, 
original edition, content of a book of plays etc. Subsidiary subjects 
Tee also mentioned at the foot of the page. When cataloguing, the 
appropriate number of index cards is ticked off and written out in 
detail if necessary. After each book is catalogued on the catologuing 
slips, the slips are arranged alphabetically by author. The next step 
is to check the author heading on each slip against the B. N. B author 
index which is in card form and is a cumulation of the weekly index 
material sent to and returned from the printer. This catalogue con- 
tains all author entries since 1950 when the B. N. B. started, each 
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entry including an author's full name normally used in authorship 
together with any additional names not used ; a short title ; edition ; 
publisher and price ; name of the editor, translator, reviser etc. if any; 
the classification number and the B. N. B. serial number. It also 
contains author and series references in 5” x37 pockets which hold 
together the number of reference cards which an author or series 
requires. The slips are then checked agianst the Museum catalogue. 
The British Museum form of atithor heading which may vary from 
the B. N. B. usage, is also noted. Entries for corporate bodies differ 
in B. N. B. and B. M. catalogues, hence this checking is limited to 
B. N. B. author catalogue only. Though originally this B. N. B. 
Catalogue was rather poor, it has now grown and includes all contem- 
porary authors. Where checkings do not help, authors are written 
to requesting supply of details as to their initials etc. Then comes 
classification and subject cataloguing : 

To ensure stability and consistency in the classification of books, 
B-N. B. has built up (a) an authority file in card form of Dewcy numbers 
with translation of a feature word. This 1s the back-bone of the whole 
classification procedure. (b) An alphabetical subject-index card file 
comprising specific subject terms and their synonyms, with translation 
of the Dewey numbers. This acts as an aid to the authority file. The 
classification process has 3 stages, (1) Identifying the subject of the book 
(2) Consulting the ‘aid to the authority file’ which 1s arranged alpha- 
betically, (3) Consulting the authority file which is arranged in Dewey 
order. The book, then, with the cataloguing slip, author reference 
cards, if any, and authority card, passes on the second day to the 
subject reviser who checks the subject of the book and the class number, 
approves a newly created number if required and affixes a feature word 
defining the final element of the class number. Iis also his duty to 
make out new classification slips if be is not satisfied with those pro- 
duced by the cataloguers. Finally he returns the subject authority 
card to the authority file. Next stage is that of typing by specially 
trained staff. The typists make out the subject entry under the class 
number, the author entry with short title, edition, publisher, price and 
Dewey number and the appropriate references as indicated by the 
directions on the back of the cataloguing slip. The final checking 
is done on the fourth day by the descriptive cataloguing reviser who 
examines the typed cards, paying special attention to the complete 
lay out of the main entry, inedx entries etc. and he makes new author 
and series reference cards, if necessary. At this stage the books are 
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returned to the British Museum togetber with the cataloguing slips. 
When checked, the entiries are cumulated in classified order, each with 
its appropriate author index entry. This is necessary because both 
subject entry and author entry receive the same B. N. B. serial numbers, 
immediately before being despatched to the printer. The index is by 
author, title, editor, translator, series and for subject in one alpha- 
betical sequence. The author index entry gives title, publisher, price 
and Dewey number. Collaboratory entries such as title, series, transla- 
tor etc. direct the user to the main author entry. Subject index entries 
simply refer the user to the class number, under which entries in the 
classified subject sequence are filed. Every Tuesday, the copy is sent 
to the printer. All the entries which have accumulated during the 
previous week, are edited by one of the editors—on Mondays. The 
entries are compared with the subject authority file, at the same time 
extracting from the latter, additional intermediate features and inserting 
them between the entries, in order to relate the specific entries to their 
appropriate subjects. On conclusion of the weekly editing, the entries 
both subject and author, receive, as already stated, the B. N. B. serial 
number. The author index entries are alphabetised and cumulated 
with the title and series references. Each week’s copy is sent to the 
printer in four groups : (1) Subject entries in classified order (8 pt. 
type), (2) Intermediate features for main classes (12 pt. type), (3) 
Intermediate features for main divisions (10 pt. type) and (4) Author 
entries, title and series references etc. in alphabetical order (6 pt. type). 
The copy is set up in type within two days and after reading by the 
B. N. B. staff, is proofed in page, printed and despatched to subscribers 
within one week of the printer receiving the final copy. All matter 
is set up in linotype. The subject entires are in 8 pt. and cumulated 
every 3 months. The index entries are cumulated as already stated, 
monthly and then quarterly. Each cumulation is checked in galley 
and page proof by the editorial staff and every care is taken to look 
into the amendments and corrections etc. This, in rough outline gives 
us a picture of the actual working of the B. N. B. from its start to 
finish—when the weekly issues reach the subscribers. 
'The B. N. B. has solved a long felt problem and many libraries have 
derived much help from its classified lists. Besides helping the public 
. libraries in making their selections from a complete up to date list of 
books just published—the weekly B. N. B.—helps libraries in uni- 
formly maintaining the library catalogues and keeping them up to 
date also. Smaller libraries in many cases have economised in their 
cataloguing and classifying staff and ready made catalogue cards 
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for books ordered out are prepared from the weekly lists of the B. N.B. 
which is also printed on oneside of the paper for such use as cutting 
them up and pasting on standard size catalogue cards to make up the 
finished library catalogue. For such use many of the larger public 
library units which have many branches and centres get 30 or 40 
(or even more) copies of the weekly B. N. B. lists for their use. It 
has already been stated that the B. N. B. bases its classification on the 
Dewey Decimal classification and follows the A. L. A. Code in cata- 
loguing, hence all libraries may without any hesitation make use of the 
entries in the B. N. B. for building up their catalogues. The respon- 
sibility of publishing the B.N.B. has been on the hands of a Committee 
(Council) with which the Government also co-operates. The Com- 
mittee is composed of one member each from the British Museum, 
the British Council, the publishers Association (U. K.), the Parlament, 
the Ministry of Education, the National Central Library and Library 
Association, London, in all 7 members. As the publishers did not 
all agree to spare an additional copy of their publications for this 
purpose, it was decided to make use of the provisions of the Copyright 
Act and utilise the advantage of the British Museum. No sparable 
rooms were available in the Museum itself and hence an adjoing 
room was rented when the enterprise started in 1950, with a remark- 
ably small staff the General Editor (Mr. A. y. Wells) has with a zeal 
of his own really enthused all his colleagues in the compilation of a 
very important national work. 

It is known to all that present-day culture is a result of growth 
from earliest times. Generally speaking each generation builds on the 
work of its forerunner, criticizes it, takes something from it and adds 
its own contribution to it. Such development has of necessity been 
very slow and cumbersome. Many inventions of the past have in later 
ages been re-discovered again e.g. the Chinese invented paper, but 
centuries later it was necessary once more to discover the techniques 
and western civilisation had to wait for this important medium of 
culture (paper) and re-discover an idea which could have been imported 
from China centuries earlier. Now-a-days the means of communica- 
tion are generally improved, if an important invention is made in one 
part of the world, the rest of the world may be informed in a few hours. 
Important information is thus recorded and published in the press 
for the benefit of all. The popular press generally caters for the 
public mass who are more interested in sensational news. The im- 
portant inventions which are the results of thousands of observations 
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and investigations are not published in the popular press but are more 
fittingly published as books or in technical and ‘scientific periodicals 
and brochures etc. The volume of such literature is so huge now-a- 
days that any worker, even in a limited field, is unable to follow it 
up or make proper use of ıt without bibhographical aids. As we have 
already seen in a previous chapter, bibliography, the organised approach 
to human records, is the answer to this problem of access to publica- 
tions. If overlapping of research is still too frequent, it is only because 
of inadequate bibliographic control or defective bibliographical service. 
Absence of such duplication goes to prove that bibliographical service 
has achieved some result. It will be realised that bibliography of some 
sorts has existed for several centuries and that its methods have been 
slowly evolving. From the past, when literary production was less 
abundant to the present day when with the increasing scientific 
activity and the consequent literary output, bibliographical problems 
have undergone great changes and have reached a critical point now. 
During the last 50 years many attempts have been made to solve at least 
some of these problems and several projects are started every year, 
most of which is short lived. Co-operation and co-ordination among 
all these wide-spread bibliographical projects could have yielded 
better results. The iatest development on these lines has received 
a great impetus since the organisation of Unesco after the second 
World War. The purpose of the bibliographical activities of Unesco 
is to promote co-ordination, co-operation and rationalisation in 
bibliography. Conferences have been held under the auspices of 
Unesco for the improvement of bibliographical services throughout 
the world. National Working groups worked on the various aspects 
of bibliographical services and problems—discussed the survey docu- 
ments and reported on the deficiency of bibliographical services on the 
national planes. Unesco took up the work both on national and inter- 
national units and suggested series of recommendations and set up an 
Advisory Committee on Bibliography for examining and recording with 
the help of appropriate organisations, the problems of international 
co-operation in bibhographical work. Proper organisation of national 
bibliography was an essential prerequisite for co-ordination of inter- 
national bibliographic control. Hence more Stress was laid on orga- 
nisation of national bibliographical services in every country and 
specially in the under-developed countries which had no such services 
at all, It is easy to realise the utility of subject bibliographies for the 
research worker who could have before him the whole body of litera- 
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ture of direct interest to his special work. But this depended on an 
efficient general bibliographic contro] without which subject biblio- 
graphical service cannot work with sufficient accuracy. Instead of 
forming a world-wide centre for bibliographical compilation—inter- 
nationally—the importance and utility of current national bibliography 
in each country was realised. All these national bibliographies taken 
together would form a current world bibliography which would give 
access to the literature contairfed in books and periodicals by subject 
and also to books by author and title. National bibliographies now- 
a-days are more important and useful for international co-operaion— 
but in the by-gone days when they were started, their purpose was 
bibliographic control of national literary production rather than a 
contribution to international co-operation. National importance 
for all bibliographical work is still the most predominant and it will 
remain so forall times. It is obvious that the Science and cutlture 
of a country is a connected whole before it is recognised as a part 
of the world culture or civilisation. Though it is comparatively 
easier to keep oneself informed of the limited progress ın a small 
country, still a well balanced development of national culture and its 
progress is unthinkable without a continuous watch on the results 
achieved in the different fields of science and culture through biblio- 
graphic control. 

Broadly speaking a national bibliographical centre should facili- 
tate one’s way to lterature—primarily national or indigenous. But 
as no national culture is rich enough to live its own life without ferti- 
lisation from others, research workers in one country should have 
free access to the results obtained in other countries. Hence it ts 
one of the primary duties of all civilised governments to help research 
workers and interested persons in their own countries by properly 
organised bibliographical services, information on books and their 
availability 1n the libraries of the country. The function of such 
bibliographical centres will include (a) information service—to meet 
all requests for bibliographical information regarding books and other 
recorded materials not only of its own but also of other countries. 
Information on the national and foreign literature available in the 
libraries of the country is the first task for which it is essential to have 
(b) a national bibliography. This should include not only books and 
important pamphlets published in the country but all university 
publications such as dissertations and academic thesis and govern- 
ment publications as well. The maps, atlases and musical scores , 
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sound records and film stiips, slides, photonegatives, photography 
and drawings are the latest inclusions because now-a-days the 
thoughts of men are not only recorded in print but also in the mate- 
rials just mentioned. Even unpublished academic thesis should be 
listed for the benefit of scholars. The main requirement for the 
national bibliography is that it should be possible to find a book 
if the author or the title is known and that literature on a spe- 
cial subject should also be able t6 be traced. (c) Establishment 
of a Union Catalogue which is generally a simple author 
catalogue of the country’s libraries. Funds permitting it 
may also be a subject catalogue of the country’s resources in the 
different subjects of research and study. (d) Production of other 
reference tools : it should be also possible to find information on 
current periodicals and newspapers either in a special list in the main 
union catalogue or elsewhere. A library guide giving information 
on names, holdings, addresses, conditions of access etc. is also an 
important help for bibliographical centres. Directory of publishers, 
booksellers, printing houses, learned societies and related subjects 
will also be helpful for a survey of the cultural centres. The principal 
task of such a centre is the dissemination of bibliographical informa- 
tion to anybody who needs it. The importance of such a centre can 
hardly be over-estimated if its purpose to help in the growth of literary 
resources and make the most of the economic situation to support 
the nation’s culture—is realised. 

In our- country under such a background the founding of the 
national bibliographical services has just started. There was no 
organised bibliographical publication on either a national or state- 
wise basis. Of course the then British government in India had a 
Registrar of Publications in the different provinces whose duty it 
was to publish a quarterly list of all publications that appeared within 
the area of the province. This quarterly list was never cumulated 
and was generally based on the books sent to that officer under the 
Registration of Press and Publication Act (Act XXV of 1867). Union 
catalogues were also unknown and even to-day we have very few 
union catalogues as such for the entire country. The University 
Grants Commission has of late made a suggestion to the Universities 
for maintaining a union catalogue of their holdings on regional basis. 
Actual fulfilment of this Scheme will take a lot of time for obvious 
reasons. The only scientific union catalogue that we had is the Kemp's 
catalogue of scientific periodicals in the principal libraries of Calcutta 
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published 50 years back (1918) which has been revised in cyclostyle in 
1961. The latest Union catalogue of scientific periodicals that has been 
published is the one edited by Dr. S. R. Ranganathan under the joint 
enterprise of the Indian Library Association and Unesco, the 1st part 
of which has been published in 1953. Its coverage extends to 
the whole of South-east Asia. As late as 1966 Insdoc has taken 
upon it the work of revising and bringing this publication up to date 
on a more enlarged basis comprising all university libraries, national 
libraries and research centres inthe country. The Indian National 
Bibliography under the fostering care of the Central Ministry of 
Education was ultimately planned and had its nucleus staff appointed 
under the control of the Librarian, National Library, Calcutta who 
is acting as the editor (Ex-officio) of the I.N.B. Unlike the B.N.B. 
we have intricate problems to solve—problems of language and script. 
Opinions have differed as to the selection of the language, script and 
classification scheme that Y. N.B. should follow. Preference to national 
or international procedures has been the main crux, Thanks to all 
that ultimate reconciliation has been effected and both national and 
international procedures have been equitably adjusted —in one way 
or other. The I.N.B. has now been published in roman script with 
both D.C. and C.C. numbers and the language-wise publication of the 
different states in the script of that language has also started so that 
bibliography of books in the regional major languages is easily avail- 
able to the readers of that language who may not be familiar with the 
In order to establish a current national bibliography 
ecided as to what it should contain. After 
the various forms of presentation must 
be uniform and arranged in such a 
way so as to give the easies taccess to the desired information. The 
next important problem is how to procure the material—whether by 
voluntary delivery or by legal deposit or possibly by a combination of 
the two. As already stated in a previous chapter, even smaller coun- 


tries like Norway, Sweden and Denmark have made excellent provi- 


sions under the Copyright Acc of their countries to receive copies of 


all publications by the different Royal (National) and University 
libraries of the country. Hence 1t Was easy for them to publish their 
bibliographies and to maintain union catalogues for the nation. 

We have also seen in the case of the B.N.B. that failure to procure 
copies of books from the publishers for the purpose of the national 
bibliography, caused the Sponsors to fall back upon the publications 


roman script. 
it should primarily be d 
the decision of the contents, 
be examined. The entries must 
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received under the Copyright provisions by the British Museum, 
London. In the Chapter on Copyright Libraries (Ch. V) we have 
already discussed in detail about the provisions of our Delivery of 
Books Act under which the national libraries of our country get one 
copy each of all publications, This legal deposit had made it conve-. 
nient for the LN.B. to start its work and secure the materials. The 
manuscript is prepared under a central organisation with its office 
located for the present at the Nationat Library, Calcutta where there 
are editors for each major language division of the T. N. B.— working 
under the General Editorship of the Librarian, National Library. 
The I. N. B. publishes a qvarterly list of all books printed in every 
language & script of India under one uniform alphabetical sequ- 
ence using the roman script only—alí in classified order using 
both D. C. and its Colon equivalent. The I. N. B. is necessarily a 
costly publication and cannot be expected to be self-supporting in 
the present set-up, hence its financial liabilities are ensured by the 
Central Government. The publication of the different language- 
schedules are of course matter for the individual language-states con- 
cerned. The I.N.B cannot at present satisfy the current book-selection 
needs of the different libraries of the country, as the B.N.B. but it has 
gone a long way to systematic bibliographical controi and help all 
scholars in their stüdies. The annual cumulative volume that has 
been published in 1958 is really an example of perseverance and 
teamwork worth emulation 1n all our activities, It was decided to 
make the quarterly issue a monthly one from 1964. It has also been 
planned to publish. a cumulated volume of Indian publications from 
1900 onwards which wili just be à companion volume to the current 
LN.B. volumes. The one volume edition which is projected to be pub- 
lished may not be as complete as one would like 1t to be but even then 
it will fill a very big gap in the literary history of our country. An 
experimental schedule of Indian publications. on Anthropology has 
already been issued and has been very much appreciated both within 
and outside the country. 

Since the last World War, problems of bibliography have greatly 
increased and the solutions complicated. The World wars of the 
past have caused the break-down of quite a large number of first class 
bibliographical services and have created arrears of work and lessened 
the resources for restarting them on better and larger scales. The 
basic cause of bibliographical intricacies have also increased. In the 
present age one has got to depend more and more on the increased 
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specialisation i.e. knowing more and more about less and less. Conse- 
quent dependence on the technician has increased greatly and the 
experts’ and administrators! services to aid the technician has also been 
common. The immense social problem of the present age 1s the com- 
pelling need for men to speak to each other—to communicate without 
hindrance. According to Ronald Staveley, we are learning hard- 
way that the world’s economic and spiritual welfare is altogether 
dependent on inter commnnication. Mechanistic approach to biblio- 
graphical problems has of late increased and a new field of machine- 
aided bibliography which ıs presumed to be of much help to the 
modern librarian is opening up at speed. Subject classification of the 
information for the specialist and scholar is the greatest need of the 
day and universal recordings of literature on subject-wise basis is 
also an important adjunct. Much discussion has followed on the 
latter project for the last hundred years and more and the vital pre- 
requisites of world bibliography became themselves the object of 
Keenest professional attention for a long time. The ideal of 
universality, though not entirely lost sight of, could only make 
limited progress in particular and narrow or specialised fields, 
Workers ın special departments of knowledge, notably scientists and 
specialists were keenly interested for bibliographical work on a subject 
basis—to supplement the already existing abstracting services in their 
special fields. The Royal Society’s bibliographical ventures are worth 
mentioning. Started since 1867 rt gives a very good account of inier- 
national co-operation and brings forward the difficulties which con- 
tinue to prohibit the still larger schemes on similar hnes. Inter- 
national conventions on the copyright reform has been of much help 
in regulating the availability of creative intellectual work between 
nations and nations. The unfinished work of the League of Nations 
and. the contributions of the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation in 
Paris, has done much towards the growth of international, learned and 

scientific societies. Ultimately the postwar bibliographic problems 

on an international level came to be under the care of Unesco and 

we have already referred to this previously. In U. K. the Royal 

Society again took the lead and at the Empire Scientific Conference 

held at Cambridge in 1946, some work on commonwealth basis was 

done. It was suggested that in order to examine the possibility of 

improvement in existing methods of collection, indexing and distribu- 

tion of scientific literature and for the extension of existing abstrac- 

ting services, a conference of libraries, societies and institutions respon. 
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sible for publishing, abstracting and indexing services be convened. 
The Royal Society Scientific Information Conference was held in June 
1948 wherein U. S. A., Unesco, International Federation for Docu- 
mentation, better known as FID, participated. Various problems of 
both national and international bibliography were discussed which 
include such subjects as : the adequacy of journals, the preparation 
of articles, editorial policy, co-operation between publishing bodies, 
methods of indexing and abstracting, and their shortcomings, classi- 
fication of all kinds of materials, translating problems, reproduction 
methods, machine aids in bibliography and indexing, copyright, 
deficiencies in particular subjects, accessibility of materials, overseas 
publications, the needs of foreign readers and the future of inter- 
national bibliography. 

We have already discussed about the important work including 
most of the above items that Unesco has taken up along with the work 
of helping member countries develop their bibliographical services— 
such as the already mentioned manual of guidance on the operation - 
of a current national bibliography, the planning of a guide to national 
bibliographical information centres, the recommending of grants and 
contracts for several specific bibliographical projects such as the pre- 
paration of a directory of periodicals in Asian Countries already re- 
ferred to , and the organisation of advice and aid to under-developed 
countries needing bibliographical and documentation Services. Where 
bibliographical centres and library services have been established in 
under-developed countries, the initial advisory and executive work 
has been done with the help of experts from U.K., USA or other well 
developed areas. In the meantime native personnel are trained in 
well developed countries on Unesco fellowships to replace the foreign 
experts in due course. Since 1951 the latest trend in bibliographic 
contro] has been based on the recommendations of the Conference 
on the improvement of Bibliographical Services (1950) and the follow- 
ing items constitute the desirable minimum : (1) A general national 
bibliography of all books and pamphlets published and on sale in each 
country, regardless of language and preferably, including published 
thesis and dissertations and government publications of general 
interest (in two separate lists), (2) A bibliography of books and 
pamphlets published but not on sale, (3) An index to important 
articles in newspapers and Periodicals, (4) A bibliography of maps 
and atlases, (5) A bibliography of musical works, (6) A list of audio- 
visual materials, (7) A list of unpublished academic studies, (8) A 
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bibliography of local government publications, (9) A directory of 
periodicals and newspapers currently published, (10) A directory of 
publishers and booksellers, (11) An indexed directory of learned 
societies, institutions, libraries and other related organisations. Re- 
ferences to these have already been made and the progress and deve- 
lopment of bibliographical services on national basis has commenced 
already. So far as India is concerned, we have the I.N.B. doing its 
work—slowly but steadily. Plagning on thorough and whole-hearted 
inter-library co-operation has also been made with the National Central 
Library at the apex in collaboration with the state and the zonal library 
systems. Some of these are gradually starting work. A documentation 
centre better known asthe Insdoc has also been functioning and more 
National Bibliographical Information Centres are also in the process 
of formation. Unesco periodical publications such as (a) Bibliogra- 
phical Services, Progress achieved in national and. internacional Ser- 
vices, (b) and Bulletin on Bibliography Documentation Terminology 
will give a full picture of the modern trends and developments of 
bibliographic control in the different countries. The Joint Consulta- 
tive Committee of the International Organisations for Librarianship, 
Documentation and Archives—which has been founded lately should 
be able to reduce unnecessary duplication of effort amongst existing 
international organisations. The establishment by Unesco of a 
new and permanent Iniernational Consuitative Committee on 
Bibliography should help all future bibliographical work in following 
a more consistent policy. 

So far as our Country is concerned the Bibliography Division of 
the National Library has been sfowiy and steadily making progress 
towards development of biblographic Service. The current trends 
may be summed up in the following sentences details of which will 
be found in the issues of Unesco bulletins referred to above. The 
National Bibliography of Indian literature, 1901-1953 has been pro- 
jected to be published in 4 Vols. The ist Volume constituting 
Assamese, Bengal, English and Gujrati languages was published in 
1962. The 2nd Volume comprising of Hindi, Kannada, Kashmuri 
and Malayalam languages was issued in 1966. "The other major lan- 
guages of India will be covered in alphabetical order by two more 
volumes the work for which is already on hand. The Bibliography 
and Reference Division of the National Library, Calcutta, has from: 
time to time compiled several useful bibliographies on different 
subjects which have not been printed as yet but may be consulted by 
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Scholars in the library premises. Similar bibliographical Service is 
also extended to interested Scholars by ali University and Research 
Institute libraries from time to time, but sadly enough there is no 
proper cohesion and cooperation and no central organisation to 
Teport on such useful work in the country. As a result there 1s waste 
of much time, energy and money in repetitions and doing the work 
that has already been done by others. Some planned organisation 
in the development and control of. bibliographical services within 
the country is a very urgent need. There have been conferences on 
these projects but the recommendations have not been followed up 
and no systematic steps have been taken to systematise the current 
trends in the country so far as bibliography is concerned. 


Printing in India 


Printing was introduced in India about a century after its inven- 
tion in Europe. Printing from movable types came to be in vogue 
in Europe from about 1440 A. D. It was in 1556 that the Portuguese 
Jesuit Fathers established the first printing press of India in Goa. 
The first printer was John Bustamente and the first book printed 
was “Condusoes” of Antomo de Quadros. The need for printing 
received a big impetus in this country from two different sources 
viz. (1) The Western Missionaries whose primary duty was to 
progagate the Bible amongst the natives of this country—felt the 
necessity of translating the Bible in the indigenous languages for the 
spread of Christianity, Gi) The East India Company needed books in 
Indian languages for the use of the Company’s officers for their day 
to day work. The Jesuit Fathers generally printed only in Roman 
characters. In the 17th Century the Jesuits had two presses at Goa, 
one in the College of St. Pau! and the other in their house at Rachol. 
Few specimens of their work have been preserved, but they appear 
to have produced a number of books, some of which are large in 
size. The first printing in Indian characters was said to be done at 
Ambalakkadu in Cochin, though now a small village, it was in 1550 
famous for its Seminary and a Church built by the Jesuits. Sanskrit, 
Tamil, Malayalam and Syriac were studied there and a press was 
established from where several important works were printed. The 
first ‘Malabar’ types were cut by a lay brother, Joannes Gonsalvez 
in 1577, but sadiy enough there is no evidence left to show whether 
the characters were what is now known as Malayalam or Tamil. 
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Europeans then used ‘Malabar’ to indicate both the languages. None 
of the books printed at Ambalakkadu have been able to be traced in 
India. From a record left by Fr. Paulinus we have the information 
that in 1679 a Tamilian Ignatius Aichamoin by name cut Tamil 
characters in wood for the printing of a Tamil-Portuguese Dictionary 
compiled by Fr. Antem de Proenca of the Madura Mission. There 
is proof to show that type was cast at Amsterdam in 1678 to print the 
names of some plants in the book ‘Horti Indici Malabaricr. But 
these letters were not clearly understood by Tamilians, which may be 
due to the fact that Amsterdam types were Malayalam. Later, when 
Tippu invaded Cochin and Travancore, Ambalakkadu was destroyed 
and both Hindus and Christians shared thesame fate. The church, 
seminary and press—all went up in flames and all books and valuable 
] manuscripts were destroyed. s 
A new era opened with the arrival of the Danish missionaries, 
Ziegenbalg and Piutschau at Tranquebar in 1706. The former sent 
specimens of Tamil characters to Hallein Germany to get the fount 
cut. But as these types were rather large in size, he cut the smaller 
fount himself and printed the Tamil New Testament in 1715. The 
story runs that the two Danish Missionaries undertook a lot of labour 
to learn the Indian Scripts and sat with the Indian children to master 
the alphabets. They made rapid progress later when they were able 
to procure the help of one Indian, Aleppa by name, who was able to 
translate to them. It is said that Ziegenbalg drew up a list of the 
manuscripts 1n his library. Out of these, 119 were written by Hindu 
authors, 21 by Roman Catholic authors and 14 were written by him- 
self. In 1711 the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge 
in London sent out a press with Roman types to Tranquebar. Jonas 
Fincke, a German printer, accompanied the press. The Ship, it is said, 
was captured by the French off the coast of Brazil, but was later ran- 
somed and resumed its voyage. Fincke, the printer, however, died on 
the way off the Cape of Good Hope. The ship reached its destination 
(Tranquebar) in August, 1712 and the services of a Danish soldier 
was requisitioned to erect and manage the press. From this press 
a number of small books were printed in Portuguese. The first book 
printed entirely in Tamil was the Apostle's Creed. Two more prin- 
ters were sent out and one of them, Adler by name, became of great 
assistance both as a letter-founder and as a mechanic. As already 
stated Ziegenbalg, finding the Tamil fount cast at Halle too large, 
himself set to work on the preparation of a smaller fount. He also 
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set up the first paper-mill in India at a place called Poreiar. He 
commenced translating the New Testament in 1708 and finished it 
in 1711 and its printing was completed as stated above m 1715. Then 
followed the translation of the old Testament which was comple- 
ted after Ziegenbalg's death, by Schultz, and its printing completed 
in 1727. A copy of this first edition 1n. 5 volumes, is preserved in 
the library of the British and Foreign Bible Society, Madras. 
The Tranquebar press continued to function for nearly 200 years 
and the bulk of Tamil printing was done there during the 18th 
Century. 

The next important achievement in Tamil printing is the famous 
Tamul-English dictionary printed by Fabricius, the great Tamil Scholar, 
at Vepery near Madras. "This press at Vepery later gained its fame as 
the Diocesan Press (S.P.C.K. Press) The Tamil type used at this 
period was upright and somewhat square in appearance. The charac- 
teristic slope and more rounded appearance seems to have been in- 
troduced by the Dutch East India Company’s press at Colombo. A 
fine quarto volume printed there in 1748, a copy of which is still with 
the Diocesan Press, Madras, shows a very high standard of work- 
manship. It is probable that Tamil types were first cast in Madras at 
about the beginning of the 19th Century. A new face was cut which 
was a great improvement on the Halle face and this was in use upto 
1870 by the S.P.C.K. Press. As to how printing was introduced. in 
Madras; there is an intéresting episode which says that 1n 1761 when 
Sir Eyre Coote captured Pondicherry from the French, there was a 
printing press with some types in the Governor's house. As part of 
the loot, these were brought down to Madras but the Fort St. George 
authorities could not make any use of the press as they had no printer. 
Fabricius, the great Tamil Scholar, was then at Vepery and tbe press 
.was handed over to him on condition that whatever printing the Com- 
pany may be in need of was to be done by him. This was the beginning 
of the S.P.C.K. Press which as stated before has been famous as the 
Diocesan press—-perhaps the oldest existing press in India. As there 
was restriction imposed by the East India Co. on printing, there were 
very few presses in the country upto 1835, when Sir Charles Metcalf 
removed restrictions and presses began to be established by Indians 
also. By 1863 there were in Madras City 10 such private presses printing 
in Tamil ona small scale. These were generally run as family business 
owned in common—some members of the family acting as printers 
and others attending to sales, In 1872 three or four printers had iron 
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presses and some even hotpressed their sheets. Many of their pro- 
ductions are specimens of good workmanship. 


Eastern India 


Now we pass on to the Calcutta area where according to many, 
the history of printing is written in letters of gold. The first three 
Bengali books were printed in Lisbon in Roman characters but these 
we need not take into consideration for our discussion, as they were 
not printed in India. The earliest specimen of Bengali printing 
that is extant is Halhed’s ‘A Grammar of the Bengal Language’ 
printed in 1778 at the press of Mr. Andrews at Hooghly. For the 
benefit of the civilians of the East India Co., Nathaniel Brassey 
Halhed wrote a grammar of the Bengali language and fount of the 
Bengali alphabet became necessary for printing the Bengali passages 
quoted in the book as examples. For this purpose he appealed to 
his friend Charles Wilkins (later Sir Charles Wilkins) a civilian in the 
Company’s Service in Bengal who was famous as an Oriental Scholar. 
Wilkins was interested in casting fount of Bengali types as his hobby 
and the request from Halhed made him more earnest. He engaged 
himself to the task of casting all the types required for printing his 
friend’s book and set himself to the job with his own hands by means 
of a chisel. Through great perseverance he surmounted the various 
difficulties and was successful in completing the work and hence has 
been called the ‘Caxton of Bengal’. Wilkins also employed one 
Panchanan Karmakar, a Bengali blacksmith, as his assistant in the 
work and instructed him 1n the art of type-cutting. After the printing 
of Halhed's grammar these Bengali types were used by the Government 
Press in Calcutta for printing Bengali versions of some acts and re- 
gulations of the Government. Wilkin's services to the Indian press 
were not confined to the printing of the isolated book of Halhed's 
grammar, but had far deeper and far reaching effects. He had taught | 
the art of cutting types to his able pupil Panchanan, who in his turn 
taught others—thus paving the way for the introduction of successful 
printing in Indian languages. Other specimens of early printing 
are the Impey Code, translated into Bengali by Jonathan Duncan and 
printed at the "Company's Press” in 1785 and the Bengali translation 
of the Code of Lord Cornwallis translated by H. P. Foster and printed 
at the Government press from an improved fount. There are two 
other Bengali translations of Government regulations printed in, 
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Calcutta in 1791 and 1792 preserved at the British Museum. The 
néxt important printed work after Halhed’s Grammar is H. P. Foster’s 
“A Vocabulary in two parts, Engush and Bengali and Vice Versa” 
which is usually recogmsed as the first dictionary in the Bengali 
language printed in India. Another work entitled, “An Extensive 
Vocabulary, Bengali and English” has been traced with 1793 as 
the date of publication on the title page. The authorship is 
ascribed.to one A. Upjohn. Foster’s book was in two parts and 
published in 1799 and 1802 respectively from the Chronicle Press, 
Calcutta. 


William Carey 


Immediately in the same year (1799) a very important event in the 
history of Indian printing followed, Rev. Dr. William Carey (1761- 
1834) was prevented by the East India Co. from establishing a mission in 
the British territory ; so with the help of others he formed a missionary 
settlement under the protection of Colonel Bie, the Danish Governor 
at Serampore about 16 miles from Calcutta on the Ganges. Dr. 
Carey had prepared the Bengali Version of the New Testament and 
soon after establishing himself at Serampore began to find out the 
means of printing the same. It is said that on enquiry he found the 
cost of printing 10,000 copies of his book at Calcutta would amount 
to Rs. 43,750, which was wellnigh beyond his means. This set him 
thinking and he purchased a printing press made of wood for £40/- 
and set it up at Madanbati and later brought ıt down to Serampur. 
Carey's translation of the New Testament was printed in this press 
on February 7th. 1801. The types were set by Ward, his colleague 
and Felix, Carey’s Son. The unique success of the Bengali transla- 
tion of the New Testament fired the missionary zeal of Dr. Carey and 
he became eager to propagate his religion through translations of the 
Bible in other Indian languages. This meant improvement and ex- 
tension of his press. There is an interesting episode as to how this 
was done. In 1798 Dr. Carey noticed an advertisement stating that a 
type-foundry was established in Calcutta for the “Country language”. 
He came to learn that the punches for this foundry were cut by 
Panchanan, the assistant of Wilkins. Dr. Carey remembered 
Panchanan when he thought of extension of his press. Panchanan’s 
native village was Tribeni near Hugh, but he usually resided at Garden 
Reach in Calcutta near the residence of his employer, Colebrooke, the 
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famous Sanskrit Scholar. Manohar,* Panchanan’s son-in-law, also 
lived with him and was equally skilled in the art of cutting punches 
like his father-in-law. Determined in his design, Carey enticed 
Panchanan out of Colebrooke’s service through a “pious fraud.” 
As Colebrooke refused to release Panchanan even though persistently 
requested by Carey and as the bait of higher salary to Panchanan 
direct also failed, he as a last resort appealed to Colebrooke saying 
that he wanted Panchanan for a few days at Serampore for consulta- 
tion. Moved by this appeal and little froeseing the fraud, Colebrooke 
allowed Panchanand to visit Serampore, where, with the connivance 
of the Damsh Government, Dr. Carey was successful in detaining 
Panchanan in spite of Colebrooke’s petition to the Government 
of India for his release. It is stated that in defence of his action 
Carey said that Colebrooke should not have the monopoly of a man 
-who was the only skilled mechanic of the kind in the country. But 
it is to be noted that it was not force alone that detained Panchanan at 
Serampore. Panchanan, it is said, was a willing conspirer with Carey 
With the help of Panchanan nd Manohar, Dr. Carey established 
a foundry at Serampore and made elegant founts of type in all the 
Eastern languages both for sale and for the use of the Mission. It 
is said that Panchanan completed 700 punches for Devnagri letters. On 
Panchanan growing old and infirm, his son-in-law Manohar took full 
charge of the foundry and was subsequently employed for 40 years at the 
Serampore Press. It is to him and to his untiring exertion and ins- 
truction that Bengal is indebted for the various beautiful founts of 
the Bengali, Nagri, Parsian, Arabic and other characters which have 
been gradually introduced into the different printing establishment 
It is said that on a modest estimate the Serampore Mission Press had 
issued more than two hundred and twelve thousand volumes in forty 
` different languages between 1801 and 1832, It is to be remembered 
that in all cases the printing types for the languages were designed and 
cut for the first time and this greatly enhances the excellent credit of 
the performance of the Serampore Mission Press. 

Besides translation of the Bible into different indigenous languages. 
there were also a large number of original works printed by the press. 
The Mission Press at Serampore played a very big part in the history 
of printing in India. It not only started printing for the first time 
in north Indian languages but also standardised printing im many 
of the modern Indian languages. Languages like Assamese and 

* According to some Manohar was Panchanan’s nephew. 
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Marathi owe their first printed book to this press. A year after the 
foundation of the Serampore Mission in 1799, the Fort William 
College was founded in Calcutta for teaching Indian languages to 
British Civilians. The need for publications in Indian languages was 
keenly felt for imparting lessons to the students of the college. As a 
result the College authorities encouraged printing presses in Calcutta 
‘to cut types and to print books in Indian languages. But most of 
the presses being in the hands of Europeans or Anglo-Indians the 
founts for Indian languages designed by them were not satis- 
factory. Hence Pundits and Munshis were encouraged to establish 
foundries for good standard founts of Indian alphabets. Presses 
that used the standard type founts were encouraged and patro- 
nised. The teachers of the varnacular departments such as Parsi, 
Hindi, Bengali etc. designed improved founts for printing types and 
there were new printing presses established in Calcutta where these 
improved types were used for printing books written by the teachers 
of the Fort William College. 

It is said that one Kali Kumar Roy, a Bengali Teacher of the 
College wrote a good hand and it 1s on the model of his hand-writing 
that improved Bengali founts were designed and Panchanan Karmakar 
cast the types. It may be noted that the Fort William College had a 
press of its own where Hind: Books were first printed. The impetus 
which the then Indian printing received from the College of Fort 
William specially in the matter of printing books in Indian language 

.. is of great importance. It will be seen that the early European 
Missionaries had made a very big contribution towards the develop- 
“ment of printing in Indian languages. The idea of printing books 
in Marathi language originated with them for the first time. For 
the spread of Christianity amongst the people, they had to resort to 
the local native languages and hence the need was felt for producing 
popular translations of the Bible and other useful publications as has 
already been pointed out, in the native dialects. The list of early 
printed books in different Indian languages is given below. A Latin 
book entitled “Hortis Indicis Malabaricis” published in 1678 has in 
it the earliest first printed Marathi script. The Bombay Courier, a 
Premier newspaper in Bombay, was started in 1792 and printed in 
English, Marathi and Gujrati languages. From 1805 to 1834 Dr. 
William Carey printed and published Marathi books at the Serampore 


Mission Press. The Bible (1807) and the Marathi-English Dictionary 
(1810) are two important books from that press. 
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(Now to the West Coast again) : The first book printed in Bombay 
was in 1793 and had the following title, “Remarks and Occurrences of 
Mr. Henry Becher. During his imprisonment of two years and a half 
in the Dominions of Tipoo Sultan from whence he made his Escape. 
Corrected and Revised by the Author. Printed in Bombay 1793." 
The book consists of 164 pages with seven pages of introduction and 
its size is 61" x4". Prior to this the enterprising Parsee gentleman 
named ‘Rustom Caresajee' of Bombay, “in the Bazar"—presumably 
in the Bazargate street—printed the first calendar “for the year of 
our Lord 1780." Gujrati type was first cast in 1797 at Bombay 
by Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Chapgar, an employee of the Bombay Courier 
for the purpose of advertisements in Gujrati which occasionally 
appeared in that paper. The first Marathi book which was a transla- 
tion of Aesops’ Fables under the title “Balbodha Muktavali* was 
printed in 1805. Fardunji Murzbanji Mobed who started journalism 
on a prosperous career by the daily paper “Mumbai Samachar”, was 
the first to run a Gujrati printing press which is still active. The 
first Gujrati calendar for the S. Y. 1871 (1814—15) was printed in this 
press and was published on 11-11-1814. In 1817 a Mission Press was 
started in Surat. One of the earliest social reformers of Gujrat, Mehtaji 
Durgaram was the first to start the “Pustaka Prasaraka Mandali 
—a tract publishing society—with a litho press. There were official 
obstructions in the way but Mehtaji was undaunted and set up his 
press outside the town. 

We give below a list of early printed books in the various Indian 
languages. These books were all exhibited in the Carey Exhibition of 
Early Printing and Fine Printing and also at the Exhibition of Mss. 
Books, Process of illustration, Objects D’Art and Folk Painting on the 
occasion of the llth All India Library Conference, both held at the 
National Library, Calcutta in 1955 and 1956 (April) respectively. 
The list is taken from the suvenir published on the occasion. 

Assamese : 1849—4A samiya Bhaba Mitra or the Friend of Young 
Assam Samachar Chandrika Press, Calcutta 1849. Pt. 11. 

1851—Arunodha Sambad patra—American Baptist Mission Press.. 
Sibsagar (Assam) 1851. A monthly magazine devoted to religion. 
Science and general intelligence. 

Bengali : 1778—-Halthed, Nathamuel Brassey (1751-1830). 

A Grammar of the Bengal Language. Printed at Hooghly, 1778. 
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As already mentioned we have the specimen of earliest Bengali print- 
ing in this book. The punches of the fount were prepared and cut 
by Charles Wilkins with the help of Panchanan Karmakar. The 
Bengali type was necessary for printing the vernacular passages illus- 
trating the English text. 

1787—The Calcutta Gazette ; or Oriental Adviser 1784-87. A 
specimen of Bengali printing after Halhed’s grammar. The type 
faces clearly indicate their resemblancé with the model set by Wilkins 
and Panchanan. 

1799—Foster, Heny. Pitts. (1761-1815). 

A vocabulary in two parts, English and Bengali and Vice Versa, 
Calcutta. The press of Frois and Co. 1799. (Pt. I-English— Bengali) 
This is the first printed English— Bengali dictionary. Pt. 2 of this 
book (Bengali— English) came out on 1802. 

1801— Carey William (1761-1834). 

Dialogues, intended to facilitate the acquiring of the Bengali 
language. Printed at the mission press, Serampore, 1801. 

It ıs one of the earliest printed books at the Serampore Press. The 
distinctive style of Serempore printing is quite clear in it. It was 
first published in August, 1801 ; the date given at the end of the pre- 
face is the 4th August, 1801. The first Bengali prosewcrk (Ramma 
Rama, Basu’s *Pratapaditya-charitra') was published only a month 
earlier. This book is also known as ‘Colloquies’. This title is printed 
on the fly-leaf. 

1801—Ram Ram Basu (1757-1813). 

Raja Pratapaditya Charitra....Serampore, (Mission Press), 1801. 

The year of publication given in the first title page (English) is 
1802 ; but the correct date appears to be 1801. 

This is regarded as the first attempt at sustained Bengali prose 
writing and also as the first historical work in Bengali prose (Exhibit 
copy : 1802). 


1801- Bible. Bengali. ` 
Dharmapustaka. Serampore, Mission Press, 1801. Added 
title page in English with imprint date 1802. This is perhaps 
the first voluminous book in Bengali print. 


1802- Hitopadesa, or Beneficial instructions, translated from the 


original Sanskrit by Gokul Nath. Serampore printed at the 
Mission Press, 1802, 


1802- 


1802- 


1802- 


1805- 


1812- 
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Mahabharata. Bengali. 

The Mahabharata, a poem, in four volumes ; translated from 
the Original Sansknt by Kashee Ram Dass. Serampore, 
Mission Press, 1802. This is the first printed. version of the 
most popular Bengal translation of the Mahabharata, in 
verse form. The type faces distinctly bear the stamp of con- 
iemporary manuscript writing. 


Mrityunjay Vidyalanka:a (1762-1819). 

Batrish Simhasan— Sangraha Bhashte Mrityuryay Sharmana 
Kriyate. Serampore, 1802. 

Another specimen of early printed classics in. Bengali. It is 
a collection of stories told by each of the thirty-two images 
of Bikramadutya’s throre. This work had three edition. 
The last edition of 1816 was published in London under 
the title “Sri Vikramadityer batrish puttalikà Simhésana 
Samgraha Bangala bhasate.” 


Ramayana. Bengali. 

The Ramayana, a poem : in five volumes ; translated from 
the original Sanskrit, by Kirtee Bass (Ojha). This is the 
first version of the most popular Bengali Translation of 


the Ramayana. 


Chandicharan Munshi (?— 1808). 

Tota Itihasa. Serampore, 1805. 

This work is one of the early printed translations in prose 
narrative. It is a translation from the original Persian 
“Tootanamah” by Qadir Bukhsh. Although a text book 
meant for the Fort William College, this work became wide- 
ly popular. 


Carey William. (1761-1834). 

Itihasamala, or a collection of stories in the Bengalee lan- 
guage. Serampore, Mission Press, 1812. A collection 
of 150 stories in the Bengali language collected from 
various sources. Compared with the printing of Batrish 
Simhasan (1802) the type faces show the improvement 
made during a decade. 
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Digdarshan. 

First Bengali monthly published in April, 1818 by the 
Serampore Baptish Mission. 

Editor : John Clarke Marshman. 


Panjika, 1225 B.S. (1818-1819). Edited by Durgaprasada. 
Calcutta, 1818. One of the earliest printed Bengali alma- 
nacs with astronomical charts and tables. 


Carey, William (1761-1834). 

A Dictionary of the Bengali language in which the words 
are traced to their origin and their various meanings given, 
Serampore, Mission Press, 1815-1825. 2 vols. This is 
the last and greatest achievement of Carey. Printed in 
Demy Quarto in double columns, it consists of 1544 pages 
covering 85,000 words, their meaning and derivation. “The 
first volume was printed in 1815 ; but the typographical 
form adopted being found likely to extend the work to an 


inconvenient size, it was subsequently reprinted......” 
H. H. Wilson. 


Pearson, J. D. 

Potro-Cowmoode ; or, book of letters, etc., containing 
letters of correspondence, commercial and familiar ; with 
Zumeendaree and other legal forms, etc. Printed for the 
Calcutta School Book Society at the School Press, Dhurum- 
tula, 1820. 


It is a specimen of early text book printing in Bengali. 


Bunyan, John. (1628-1688). 


Yatrirder Agrasaran Bibaran, arthat Ihalok Haite Paralok- 
gaman bibaran.... 
Serampore, 1821. 2 vols. 


Translation of Pilgrim's Progress by Felix Catey. 


Stri Shikshabidhayak : 
Education ; containing e 
of Hindoo females, fro; 


an apology for Hindoo Female 
vidence in favour of the Education 

m the examples of illustrious women, 
both ancient and mo 


i dern, 3rd edition, enlarged. Calcutta, 
printed at the Calcutta School Book Society Press, 1824. 


1808- 


1818- 


1828- 


1802- 


1804- 
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Title page in Bengali and English. 

A specimen of Calcutta printing. 

Compared with a specimen of Serampore printing of the 
same year, this printing appears heavy and dull. 


GUJARATI 


Drummond, Robert, 

Illustration of the grammatical parts of the Guzerattee, 
Mahratta and English languages. Bombay, printed at 
Courier Press, 1808. 

First printed Gujarati grammar. 

Contains a glossary of Gujarati words explained in detail 
in English. 


Aesop 

Goojratee translation of Esop's fables. Bombay, Sikhsa- 
mandali Press, 1818. 

Printed in Devanagari script. 


Hutton, Charles and Bonnycastle. 

A course of mathematics in the Goojratee language...., 
translated by George Ritso Jervis. Bombay, Lithographed 
by F. B. Ramos, 1828. 2 vols. Printed in Devanagri script. 


HINDI 


Bayley, W.B. 
Thesis pronounced at the disputaion in the Hindustani 


language on the sixth of February, 1802. Calcutta, Honou- 
rable Company’s press, 1802. 

It is claimed that in this work we have the specimen of the 
earliest Devanagari type. This and other thesis on Persian 
and Bengali Languages are included in the “Essays by the 
students of the College of Fort William.” 


Gilchrist, J. 

Hindee-Roman ortho epigraphical ultimatum. Calcutta. 
Hindustani Press, 1804. I 

The book contains Sakuntalanatak in prose printed in 
the Roman script. The introductory part has a chart of 
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Devanagari typefaces, which reveal a distinct improvement 
over the earlier specimen. 

1910. Lallulal Kavi. 

Prem Sagar, translated into Hinduvee from the Braybhasa 
of Chutoorbhooy Misra by Shree Lulloo Lal Kub, Bhasa 
Moonshee in the College of the Fort William, Calcutta, 
Sanskrit Press, 1810. 

Some portions of this text book of the college were pub- 
lished in 1803. This is the first complete copy of the book 
published exclusively by a Sanskrit and Hindi press. 


Haladhardas, 


Sudamacarita. Calcutta, Sanskrit Press, 1819. One of the 
first printed books of old Hindi (Brajbhasa) poems. 


Surati Misra, 

Sarasaras, edited by Lallulal Kavi. 

Calcutta, Sanskrit Press, 1820. 

This is the first printed version of the work, Surati Misra, 
the court Poet of Muhammad Shah of Delhi, wrote com- 
Mentaries on Biharisatasai, Kavipiiya and Rasikpriya of 
Kesavdas and number of books on prosody. 


Bible, O. T. Psalms. Hindi, 1828. 


Geeten hamare prabhu...., translated by Thompson, 
Serampore, 1828. 


One of the early attempts at a Hindi translation from the 
Bible by the Missionaries of Serampore. 


Prince, William. 


Subha Bilas : collection of Stanzas on 


' , various subjects in 
Hindee, by different authors. Calcutta, Education Press, 
1828. 


The type faces show a distinct improvement over those 
used earlier by the Sera 


mpore Press and the Sanskrit press 
of Lallulal Kavi. 


Lai Kavi (Gorelal Purohit). 
Chatraprakas ; edited by W. Price. Calcutta, Education 
Press, 1829, 


1833- 


1862- 


1805- 


1810- 


1814- 
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A biographical account of Chatrasal, Raja of Bundelkhand, 
in old Hindi (Brajbhasa) verse. 

Published by the order of W. Price, the Professor of Hindi 
and Hindustani in the College of Fort William. 


KANADA 


Bunyan John. . 

The Pilgrim's progress ; Desantriya prayanavu. 

Bellary, Mission Press. 1833. 

Title page in English and Kannada. 

The characteristic feature of the printing is that all the type 
faces used are not of the Kanada characters. We find in 
the type a mixture of Telugu and Kannada characters. 


MALAYALAM 


Ezhuthacchan, Tunjathu Ramanujam. 
Mahabharatampattu. Manjeri, Vidyavilasam Press, 1862. 


MARATHI 


Carey, Wilham (1761-1834) 

A grammar of the Mahratta language, to which are added 
dialogues on familiar subjects. Serampore, printed at 
the Mission Press, 1805. 

This is the first Marathi book printed 1n. Devanagari script. 
“A grammar of this language was, indeed, written many 
years ago in the Portuguese tongue...." 

(Preface, p. vi). 


Carey, William. (1761-1834). 

Dictionary of the Maharatta language. Serampore, 1810. 
This is the first printed Marathi-English dictionary 'pre- 
pared with the assistance....from Vidyanatha, the chief 
Mahratta Pundit in the College of Fort William.’ 

The Marathi words are printed in ‘Modi’ type. 


Vaijanatha Sarma. . 
Simhasana battisi. Serampore, Mission press, 1814 Prin- 


ted iù ‘Modi’ type. 
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Raghuji Bhosalyaci vanshavali. Serampore, 1815. This 
1s a short history of the family of Bhonsale, from Babaji 
Bhonsale to Chhatrapati Shahu. 


Kennedy, Vans, ed. 
A dictionary of the Maratha language: : : Maratha-English 


and English-Maratha. Bombay, printed at the Courier, 
1824. $ 


Aesop 


Aesop nitikatha, translated by Sadashiv Kashinath Chha- 
trye. Bombay Shikshamandali press, 1828. 


Hari Keshavajı 
Siddhapadartha vijnan. shastra vishayak samvad, 
Bombay, Native Education Society, 1833. 


Conversations on natural philosophy, with a glossary of 
different terms. 


ORIYA 


Gamka Misra 

Batrish Singhasan, or Tales of the thirtytwo images—by 
Biruchi Pundit....translated by Ganika Misra from origi- 
nal Sanskrit and collated by Rev. A. Sutton. Cuttack, Orissa 
Mission Press, 1840. 

Á specimen of native prose composition of Oriya language 
and also a specimen of early printed Oriya character. 


Jayadeva 
Gita Govinda, or Songs of Jayadeva.... translated by 


Dharanidhara, Cuttack, Mission press, 1840. A metri- 
cal Oriya translation of the Sanskrit original, 


SANSKRIT 


Kalidasa 
Ritusamhara. Caicutta, 1792. 


This is the first Sanskrit bo 


ok in print in the Bengali 
character. = 


1804- 


1806- 


1808- 


1809- 


1811- 


1813- 
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Hitopadesa, or, Salutary Instruction in the original Sanskrit 
(followed by Dasa Cumaracharita, abridged by Apayya 
and Three Satacas, or Centuries of verses by Bhartri Hari) 
Serampore, Mission press, 1804. Mr. H. T. Colebrooke 
in his elaborate introduction to this work says,‘In this first 
attempt to employ the press in multiplying copies of Sans- 
crit books with the Devanagari character, it will be no 
matter of surprise, ner any cause of imputation on the 
editor’s diligence, that the table of corrections should be 
large’. This book was published ‘to promote and faciu- 
tate the study of the ancient and learned language of India 
in the College of Fort William.’ 


Carey, William. (1761-1834) 

A grammar of the  Sunskrit Language. Serampore, 
Mission Press, 1806. 

This is the first printed Sanskrit grammar. The Sanskrit 
matter included for illustrating the Englısh text is printed 
in Devanagari script. ; 


Amaru 
Amarusataka. Calcutta, Fort Wilham College, 1808. 


Printed at Baburam’s Press, Kidderpore, Calcutta. A 
collection of one hundred love poems with the commentary 
of Ravichandra. 

This work is 2 specimen of early printing of Sanskrit books 
in a private press. 

Bhagavadgita. Calcutta, Fort Wiliam College, 1809. 
Printed at Baburam’s Press, Kidderpore, Calcutia. The 
first printed edition of the Bhagavadgita. 


Bible ; 
Isvarasya Sarvvavakyam. Serampore, Mission Press, 1811. 
A translation of the Books of Deutoronomy-Esther (Bible) 
from the original Hebrew into Sanskrit. This ıs perhaps 
the first attempt to iranslate the Bıble into Sanskrit. 


Kalidasa 
Meghadutta or Cloud Messenger. Calcutta, College of 


Fort Wiliam, 1813. 
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Printed at the Hindoostanee Press, Calcutta. 

This appears to be the earliest printed edition of the work. 
The origina: Sanskrit text is accompanied by a metrical 
English translation. and copious notes based on sev.ral 
standard commentaries on the poem. Edited by Horace 
Wilson. 


Manu ‘ 

Manusamhita with Kalluka  Bhatta's commentery. 
Calcutta, 1813. 

Title page wanting. 

Printed at Baburam’s press, Kidderpore. 


Visvanath Kaviraja. 

Sahitya Derpana. Calcutta. Published under the autho- 
rity of the General Committee of Public Instruction, 1828. 
Printed at the Education Press, Calcutta. 

This work is a classic treatise on rhetorical composition. 
The present copy is one of the early printed editions of the 
work. 


Kalidasa 

Vikramorvasi. Calcutta, Published under the authority 
of the Committee of Public Instruction, 1830. Printed 
at the Education Press, Calcutta. 

This appears to be the first printed text edition of the drama. 
Compared with the Devanagar type fount cast during the 
first decade of the century, the present type faces show a 
distinct improvement. 


Mahabharata. 4 vols. Calcutta, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
(1834-39). 


Printed at the Baptist Mission Press, Calcurta. 

This edition of the great epic of India is popularly 
known as the Calcutta edition. It is printed in its entirety 
for the first time in India. 


Kalhana 


Rajatarangini. Calcutta, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1835. 
Printed at the Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta. 


1839- 


1716- 


1723- 
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A chronicle in verse of the kings of Kashmir. This is the 
earliest printed edition of the work. The work of bring- 
ing out the volume was commenced under the auspices of 
the General Committee of Public Instrucrion who, however, 
could not complete the project. The materials were then 
transferred to Asiatic Society who completed it in 1835. 
In this book we have one of the earliest specimens of 
small-sized Devanagarj type-face. 


Asvaghosa. 

Wujra Soochi (Vajrasuci). Bombay, Lancelot Wilkinscn, 
1839. 

A Buddhist work being a 'refutation of the arguments upon 
which the Brahmanical institution of caste ıs founded.’ 
Also contains an English translation by B. H. Hodgson, 
which had already appeared in 1829 in the Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. IJI. “Also the Tunku 
(or Laghu Tanku) by Soobajee Bapoo being a reply to the 
Wujra Soochi im Sanskrit! A specimen of tbe early 
Bombay Devanagari type. The faces have the distinct 
stamp of manuscript writing. The composing is primitive 
in so much as the individual letters run on without the 
words being properly spaced out. "There is no flow of sen- 
tence structure evident in this composition. 


TAMIL 


Ziegenbalg, Bartholomaco. 

Grammatica Damulica....Viam  brevissimam....Lingua 
Damulica. Halle Saxonum, Litteris & impensis or- 
phanotrophei 1716. 

A. tamil grammar in Latin. The large-sized Tamil characters 
employed in this book were discarded by Ziegenbalg in his 
later works. These types were made at Halle, Germany. 


Bible. Tamil. 

Biblia Damulica Seu Quod Deus Omnipotentis. Veteris 
Testamenti pars prima....Studio & opera Bartholomaei 
Ziegenbalgi....Trankuebariae in littore Coromandelini 
Typis & Sumptibus Missionis Damcae, 1723. 


M : L.S.I.—15 
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This Tamil translation of the Bible was done by Ziegenbalg 
of the Danish Mission at Tranquebar of the present Madras 
State. This Mission, founded in 1706, set up a press and 
issued some books of which this is one of the earhest 
specimen. This 1s also a specimen of Tamil printing after 
its cradle stage. 


Bartholomaeo, Paulino A. S. 

Sidharubam Seu grammatical Samscrdamica....Rommae, 
1790. 

A Latin book on Sanskrit Grammar. The ‘Grantham’ 


Character is employed to print the illustrative Sanskrit 
passages in the book. 


Bunyan, John, (1628-1688) 

The Pilgrim’s progress from this world to that which is to 
come....by John Bunyan... .printed in the office of the 
Mission at Vepery near Madras, 1793. Printed in two 
parallel columns, the first containing the original English 
and the second Tamil translation. 


Bible. Tamil. 

The Malabar New Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ....2nd ed. Vepery, 1806. 

Printed at the Mission Press, Vepery, Madras. 


Bible. Tamil. 


The Malabar New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ....Serampore, Mission Press, 1813. This 
first Tamil book printed at the Serampore Press serves 
as an example of a defintely improved Tamil type 


founts. This is evident from the fine shape of the type 
faces. 


Tiruvalluvar. 


The Cural of Tiruvalluvar....with the commentary of 
Parımelaragar, an amplification of that commentary by 
Ramanuja Cavi-Rayar, and an English translation of the 


text, by W. H. Drew, Madras, Printed at the American 
Mission Press, 1840-52. 


1850- 


1852- 


1803- 


1811- 


1812- 


1824- 
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In Tamil and English. š 

The Sacred Kural is one of the immortal treasures of Tamil 
literature. It deals with the three objects of life-Dharma, 
Artha, and Kama. 


TELUGU 


Gurumurti, Revapati . 

Dvatrimsatsala bhanj kalu, or Tales of Vikramarka ; 3rd 
ed. Madias. Hindu Press, 1850. 

Written in simple Telugu language strictly adhering to 
rules of grammar. 


Brown, Charles Philip, Comp. 

Vakyavali, or Exercises ın idioms, English and Telegu, in 
short sentences. Madras Christian Knowledge Society 
Press, 1852. 


URDU 


Bahadur Ulee, Mir. . 

Ukhlaqi Hindee, or Indian ethics ; translated from the 
Persian Version of the celebrated Hitoopudes, or Salutary 
Counsel, Calcutta, printed at the Hindoostani Press, 1803. 


Muhammad Taqi, Mir (1716-1810) 

Kullyat-i-Mir. Calcutta, Hindustani Press, 1811. 

This book was published for ‘‘Madrasah-i-Aliyah”’, 
Calcutta, under the patronage of the College Council of 
Fort William by the order of Lord Minto, the then Governor 
General of India. 


A collection of Hmdustani exercises printed for the Public 
Examination. Calcutta, Fort William Press, 1812. 
Published under the superintendence of Lieutenant Roe- 
buck, Examiner in the College of Fort William. 


Pilpay. 
Dukhnee Unnari Soheilee, ; a translation into Dukhnee 
tongue by Muhammad Ibrahim of the Persian rendering 
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of Unwari Soheilee (Rays of the star Canopus) by Mulla 
Hussain Va'iz, Kashıfi, from the “Fables in Persian” by 
Pilpay. 
Produced for the use of military ofñcers of the Madras 
Establishment. On either side of each line an asterisk is 
used for decoration. 

1829-30 al-Quazwini, Yaha b. ‘Abdul ul-Husayni. (?-1855 A.D.). 
Lubb-ut-Ciawarkh, translated into — Hindoostanee by 
Lewis Dacosta from Tytlers’ Elements of General History. 
Calcutta, Church Mission Press, 1829. 3 Vols. 


The above account of the origin and spread of early printing in 
India will show that the different towns that played important part 
in the development of early printing in this country generally lic on 
or near the coast-line and the river banks of the country. Goa, 
Cochin, Pudikail (a few miles north of Cape Comorin)—Vypicotta 
(Cranganore) and Ambalakkadu all along the West coast represent 
the sources of the Indian Incunabulae—if we may say so. Coming 
tothe east coast we bave Tranquebar, Madras, (Fort St. George) Fort 
William, Calcutta, Serampur and Hughli representing the shaping 
period of Indian printing. Bombay, as we have seen, contributes 
its share towards the closing years of the second phase of the vigo- 
rous growth of early Indian printing. We have already seen that the 
Roman Catholic Mission, in its desire to inculcate the Gospel in the 
native tongues, did the pioneer work in the South, and Malayalam 
and Tamil are close contenders and are the first of all Indian langua- 
ges to exploit movable type. The Protestants through thei: Missions 
at Tranquebar and Serampore also added more impetus and furthered 
the development of printing with north Indian types. No account of 
early Indian printing will be complete without a further reference to 
Carey, Ward and Marshman who are known as Father of printing in 
India. We have seen previously that Serampore occupies a place of 
honour in the history of printing in India. Though not the pioneers 
in introducing printing ın the country—Carey and his men gave 
the first impulse to the Indian press. It will be seen that the mission 
house at Serampore though geographically located in Bengal, was 
indeed a polyglot as the members of the mission, one or another, 
either wrote, spoke or read Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, 
Sanskrit, Persian, Bengali, Hindi, Oriya, Gujrati, Marathi, Telegu, 
Armenian, Assamese, Portugues, Chinese, Burmese, Punjabee, Tamil, 
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Telinga, Pushto, and Kurnata, Hence it is no wonder that this 
mission was able to translate and print the Bible in more than 31 
languages. "Types had to be cut or cast in all these languages at 
Serampore in the 18th Century by William Carey and his band of 
workers. 


William Carey (1761-1834) . 

Born of obscure parents in Northampton in England (1761) Carey 
in his young days was more a naturalist than a scholar, He was 
studious and tried to read all he could. In his own words, his only 
genius was that he could plod and persevere in any definite persuit 
and that was the cause of bis future greatness. For sometime he was 
a worker in a shoe factory but later felt the yearning for spiritual life, 
and at seventeen became a dedicated spirit. He married when twenty 
and by the middle of 1782 was a lay preacher. Later he became the 
Pastor at Leicester, but his chief interest layin the evangelization 
of the world. In 1792 he joined a Society of young men who were 
to send out missionaries to Asia and America. Carey desired to go 
to Tahiti an island in the Pacific Ocean. But the return of John 
Thomas from Bengal and the glowing description of the country 
that he had from Thomas made Carey offer himself to go_out as mis- 
sionary to Bengal. The newly formed Society of Baptists agreed 
to send him with the eccentric Thomas to Bengal. India was then a 
close preserve in the hands of the East India Company. To go there 
without a license from the Company was to incur the risk of being 
sent back. In the estimation of the Company a man with a Bible 
was doubly dangerous. So a license was refused to Carey and 
Thomas. But undeterred, they sailea for India with their families in 
a Danish Ship on 13th June, 1793 and arrived in Bengal on 11th 
November, after a tedious voyage. On Thomas's arrival Ram Ram 
Bosu came to see his former pupil whom he taught Bengali and Carey 
engaged him as his Munshi. Thomas resumed his medical practice 
and Carey and his ailing family were lodged in the garden-house of 
one Nelu Dutta at Manicktola in Calcutta. All the money he had 
supposed to last for a year was exhausted in two months and worries 
and privations were so acute that his wife lost her head. Out of 
compassion Ram Ram Bosu’s uncle offered Carey some rent-free land 
in the Sunderbans—an area infested with snakes and tigers. He went 
to settle there as there was no other alternative arrangement when 
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Thomas procured for him the charge of an indigo “out work” at 
Madnabati in Malda district. There the arrived on 15th June, 1794 
and stayed tl 10th January, 1800. William Ward, Carey’s friend, 
wrete to him in October, 1798 about his determination to join Carey 
in Bengal and share his joys and sorrows. In November, 1799 Carey 
got the information of 4 families including Ward and Marshman lan- 
ding at Serampore. The Danish Governor at Serampore pledged them 
asylum and protection even though the British authorities instantly 
ordered them back as they belonged to the mussionary party. On 
1st, December 1799, Ward went to meet Carey at Madnabati and 
discussed about Carey’s coming down to Serampore, where they could 
establish schools, print the scriptures and preach without challenge. 
After much thought Carey finally decided to transfer his activi- 
ties to Serampore. The move was a timely one as the new indigo 
planter was very much against the missionaries. The then Governor 
General also did not permit any press to function in British Bengal 
other than those in Calcutta. Carey and his party arrived with his 
press at Serampore on 10th January, 1800. We have already stated 
that Carey and his companions Ward and Marshman were all self- 
made men with an insatiable appetite for learning. They had per- 
severence and dogged tenacity and were never impatient. Hence 
undaunted they could surmount all difficulties by their practical skill 
and love and sincerity for the cause they championed. All the three 
worked in unison—each was a complement to the other and their 
joint efforts trippled the work power and made them successful. It 
has already been stated that the Serampore Mission was then a very 
big centre famous for its works in various languages. 


Joshua Marshman (1768-1837) 


An English Baptist missionary and famous scientist, Marshman 
joined Carey in 1799. He founded missionary College in 1810. He 
published a classical version of the Bible and'also translated works 
of Confucius. He co-operated with Carey in printing the Telegu tran- 
slation of the Bible, a Bengali Dictionary and a Sanskrit Grammar. 


i 
William Ward (1769-1823) 


He joined Carey in 1799 and printed various works in Bengali 
language and_also wrote ‘An account of the writings, Religion and 
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Manners of the Hindoos including translations from their principal 
works’ and this was considered to be an authority on the subject at that 
time. In Carey’s own words his companions were a source of joy to 
him for the honesty and sincerity they evinced in their work. They 
had their hearts entirely in their work. Marshman was a prodigy of 
deligence and prudence. Learning a language was to him as easy 
as play. He could do a job in half the time which Carey would 
take in doing the same. Ward, for his steadfastness was the man 
whose services were most needed by Carey. We have seen that 
Carey’s desire to spread the Gospel amongst the native by translating 
the Bible and placing the word of God before ‘heathens’ in their own 
language was the most paramount. Enthused with this desire he had, 
during his five and half years’ stay at Madnabat (Malda) translated 
the whole Bible into Bengali on thousands of sheets of paper. Only 
few chapters of the Old Testament remained to be finished. After 
removing to Serampore we have seen how he became eager to get his 
work printed. The excellent team work at Serampore was a commen- 
dable enterprise. Preparation of the copy and correction of the proof 
was the joint solicitude of Carey and Marshman. Ward who was 
an expert printer was assisted in printing by Marshman and Felix 
(Carey’s son). To meet the heavy cost of printing Marshman started 
boarding schools for boys and girls. We have already seen how Carey 
was able to  beguile Coolebrooke and requisition the services 
of Panchanan Karmakar and his son-in-law Manohar for punch cut- 
ting and type casting. Iu May 1800, Carey pulled the first page of 
the Bengali New Testament, the printing of which was completed 
on February 7th. 1801. The success of his endeavour in Bengali in- 
fused him with the idea of similar translation of the Bible in the other 
important Indian languages. His press had to be improved and en- 
larged. With the help of his Indian colleagues (Panchanan and 
Manohar) he established a foundry at Serampore to make founts of 
type in all Eastern languages both for sale and for use in the mission. 
It is said that Panchanan Karmakar himself completed 700 punches for 
Devanagri letters. He was succeeded by Manohar, his son-in-law who 
was in charge of the foundry for well neigh 40 years—during which 
period he designed various beautiful founts of the Bengali, Nagri, 
Persian, Arabic and other characters—all of which were later intro- 
duced into the various printing houses in the country. Indeed Bengal 
and the whole country is indebted to the Serampore Mission Press and 
to Manohar particularly for improvement in printing in the country. 
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Below we quote from a letter of Ward written in 1811 giving a vivid 
description of the working of the press at Serampore. 

“As you enter, you see your cousin, in a small room reading or 
writing and looking over the office, which is more than 170 ft. long. 
There you find Indians translating the Scriptures into the different 
tongues or correcting proof-sheets. You observe, laid out in cases, 
types in Arabic, Persian, Nagri, Telegu, Punjabi, Bengali, Marathi, 
Chinese, Oriya, Burmese, Kanaresé, Greek, Hebrew and English. 
Indian Christians, Hindus and Musalmans are busy—composing, 
correcting, distributing....Beyond the office are the varied type- 
casters, besides a group of men making ink, and in spacious open 
walled-round place, our paper-mill, for we manufacture our own 
paper." 

This gives us à very complete picture of the excellent establish- 
ment in the days of early printing of a press which was run very sys- 
tematically more than 150 years back. Carey joined the new Fort 
William College in 1801 as Professor of Bengali. In this\capacity 
he was the centre of the learned Bengalees who were attracted around 
him for his love for the language. Though a foreigner his zeal for the 
language earned the admiration of all and through his example and 
influence he gave an impetus to the study of Bengali which was 
unique at the time. Indeed, the revival and improvement of the 
Bengali language owes its initiation to Dr. Carey and his colleagues. 
The last days of Carey were not so peaceful. Between 1814 and 1817 
four young qualified missionaries came to Serampore and all expec- 
ted still better progress in the mission work. But unhappily, the four 
new comers could not fall in with the older workers of the Mission and 
broke away to form an auxiliary mission of their own. The Home board 
in England also was divided over this schism. They did not know 
whom to support—the self supporting seniors or the salaried juniors. 
This was very painful to Carey. Though his wife predeceased him he 
was cheerful and happy with hus studies and translation work even at 
the age of 70. On 9th June, 1834 the great Dr. Carey passed away 
surrounded by his three surviving sons, and a host of friends including 
Marshman. The achievements of Dr. Carey and his collegues as we 
have narrated will ever remain written in letters of gold. Out of some 

unsettled dialects Carey with the help of Ram Ram Bosu and other 
colleagues created a prose literature for Bengal and some other parts 
of India. He created alphabets for certain languages and gave the 
ever changing existing alphabets a final shape by cutting punches 
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and printing books. By his endeavour and untiring zea] he raised 
Indian printing from its amateurish stage to a serious business. Their 
enthusiasm added an impetus to the development of Indian printing 
in its early days. Not only did they impiove the standard of printing 
at their own press but also helped others by establishing the first well 
equipped foundry for types for sale. Dr. Carey’s press purchased 
the first steam-engine in India and with its help set up a modern paper 
mili to manufacture paper on*a large scale for the rapidly growing 
printing presses in the country. The perseverance, devotion and 
industry along with the fiiery zeal of a dedicated soul was at the 
root of the remarkable team spirit in the working of the mission at 
Serampore which achieved such a spectacular and unique progress 
in the development of printing in our country. Great was the love and 
respect in which the people of Bengal held Dr. Carey and four of 
his Companions and the high esteem for these five European noble 
gentlemen was no doubt responsible for infusing some native enthu- 
siast to compose in devout recognition of their commendable services, 
a couplet in Sanskrit language after the pattern of an original couplet 
eulogising five great Indian women of the epic period. We quote 
below both the couplets. A glance at them willat once convince 
even a Jayman that it was no less than religions cannonisation. The 
origina] Sanskrit couplet runs as follows : 


agrar- -dedl-aa-eg Cheqa 1 
gare cathe SETSREBSTSRTR |i 
(Ahalya-Draupadi-Kunti-Tara-Mandodaristatha-Panchakanya 


smarennityam mahapatakanashanam.) 

The above couplet when rendered in English freely will be thus :— 
The five ladies, namely, Ahalya, Draupadi, Kunti, Tara and Mando- 
dari should be devoutly remembered daily as such remembrance is 
capable of delivering people guilty of deadly sin. The couplet com- 
posed in imitation of the above and in canonisation, so to speak, 
of the five European missionaries who dedicated their lives for a 


noble cause is as hereunder— 
gare-mfeaqa-qurecq-qper-qme AT ETAT 1 
d* WI arfaed SETIRPDSTRTSR l- 
(Hare-Kalvin-Palmarascha, Carey, Marshmenastatha Pancha 
gora smarennityam mahapatakanasanam.) 
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The following five Europeans viz. Hare, Colvin, Palmar, Carey 
and Marshmen (most of whom came over as missionaries) should 
.be devoutly remembered daily as such remembrance would absolve 
people guilty of heinous crime. 


History of Writing in India 


Vedic civilisation attaches the highest importance to the Word— 
spoken and written. The Goddess of learning 1s a very important 
deity in the Indian pantheon. Vàk or Vani the spoken word itself 
is considered to be Brahman the Creator. It is the ‘word? that creates 
and has the power to move the world. It 1s hence that Indian Vedic 
lore says '"Vak Vai Brahma”, (God). Saint John also says ‘in the 
beginning was the Word and the Word was with God and the word 
was God." Indian traditions claim a very high antiquity for the art 
of writing. There are evidences of use of writing during the vedic 
period. Many scholars misconstrue the ancient mnemonic method 
of writing prevalent in ancient India and then came to the conclusion 
of absence of writing in ancient India. The discovery of the Mohen- 
jodaro seals is itself an evidence of the prevalence of writing in the 
4th millennium B.C. Picture writing was common to all parts of ancient 
civihsed world. Indeed it was the highest achievement of man and it 
is these pictograms which after ages developed into the art of writing 
when a picture or symbol expressed or represented not merely an 
idea associated with the object drawn, but to represent a sound also. 
We all ate familiar with Egyptian Hieroglyphics where a system of 
phonetics was adopted in which a 
each syllable of the name. 
developed form of Syllabrie 
at Harappa and Mohenjoda 
picture writing was highly d 
pbic writing was developed 


Ve seen at the beginning, scorned to ins- 
rtal word on transient material—they pre- 


: . memory which at the time was accepted as 
the undying vehicle for the transmission of culture. There are re- 
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ferences to Indian Scripts having attained wornderful maturity and 
their wide currency to no less than 64 scripts or symbols in the Lalita 
Vistara (10th adhyaya). Perhaps the earliest scripts commonly traced 
in India is the Brahmi and the Kharosthi—which were the common 
Lipi for the whole of India during the time of Buddha and Asoka, 
The origin of the Brahmilipi in India has been ascribed by some to 
Indian priests who developed it from picture writing—the Indus 
Valley Script. Many again are of opinion that Hellanistic influence 
was at the root of the invention of Brahmi Script. Again there are 
others who consider the Brahmi as a derivation of a Semitic alphabet. 
The acknowledged resemblance of the Brahmi signs to the Phoenician 
letters and the early trade connection of the Aramean with Indo-Aryan 
merchants also have driven many scholars to ascribe early Aramute 
alphabets as the proto-type of the Brahmi Script. It is generally ad- 
mitted that the earliest known form of the Brahmi is a Script framed 
by Brahmanas for writing Sanskrit. The fully developed Brahmi 
System, an outcome of the remarkable philological and phonological 
precision wherein the early Indians surpassed all ancient peoples, 
provided the various Indian languages with an exact reflex of their 
pronunciation. James Prinsep—one of the most talented and useful 
men that England has given to India deciphered the Script. These 
lipis have influenced all subsequent development of writing in the 
different parts of the country both South and North, East and West. 
The arrangements of the alphapets in these Lipis or Scripts are strictly 
scientific and the phonetic principles are properly observed. Such 
perfection supports the contention of culmination of a long continued 
process of evolution of the art of writing in India. On the evidence 
of foreign travellers in India it is proved that from the 4th Century 
B.C. the use of birch bark, cloth or the tender inner bark of trees 
were used for writing. The climate of the country—unlike that of 
Egypt has deprived us of the literary documents of that age. The 
writing materials used in later centuries were many and varied and 
did not always undergo much change through ages. The Asokan 
edicts were mostly in Brahmi written. from left to right whereas 
the Kharosthi Script written from right to left was more com- 
mon in North Western India than in any other part of the country. 
The latter {characters are more irregular elongated and cursive. 
They have been found in stone inscriptions, coins and metal plates 
and vases, or cameos on the Bhurja-bark of the Dhammapada from 
Khotan (C. Ist Century A.D.) Later on another material com- 
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monly used for writing purposes was cotton or silk cloth. Bühler 
the great philologist and Oriental scholar discovered a silk band 
written with ink, and a manuscript written on cloth dated v.s. 
1418 (1351-52 A.D.) was found by Peterson at Anhilvad Patan. Use 
of Wood, Skin and Stones as previously discussed were also extant 
though not very common writing materials. The Bodlian hbrary 
at Oxford has an Indian mss. written on a wooden board. That skins 
were used for writing purposes has been referred to by Subandhu 
in his Vasavadatta. The great scholar-explorer Stein traced many 
documents in Kharosthi on leather or hide (skin) from Chinese- 
Turkistan. Dramas written. by the Chahamana King Vigraha IV 
and his Court poet Somadeva are found carved on stones at Ajmere. 
Bühler the greatest authority on Indian writing distinguished 8 
main types of the early Indian Scripts. (1) Script written from right to 
left. (2) Early Mauryatype, 3rd Century B.C. The majority of Asokan 
Edicts belong to this period and as these were obviously intended 
to be understood by the public their existence presupposed a widely 
diffused knowledge of the art of writing. (3) The early Kalingatype 
—the Dravidi Script. (4) The early Western, Dekan or Andhra Scripts. 
(5) Later Maurya type. (6) Sunga type. (7) Prototypes of north 
Indian Sub-division and (8) Prototypes of South Indian Scripts. 
Local variations in writing were evidenced from very early times. 
Asokan Brahmi differed in form in different parts of the country. 
These local variations or differences developed more and more as 
years rolled by. This gradually helped in the evolution of the distinct 
alphabet. During the later Periods only 3 main branches of Indian 
Script are distinguishable viz. the northern, the Southern and the 
further Indian type. Engravers in the north began to add ticks to 
the letters and employed flourishes of various kinds- b 
ning of the Christian era. 
or libikara—as a professio 
Indian life. We find refere 
to divirapati inthe 7th Cen 


ofore the begin- 
The engraver or the scribe or the lipikāra 
nal class was an accepted feature of early 
nces to the Lipikara in the 4th Century B.C., 


tury A.D. and to the Kayastha (clerk or scribe) 
from the llth Century onwards. The tendency to ornamentation in- 


creased as days passed and the personal tastes of the lipikara was also 
an important cause of added ornamentation and writing peculiarities. 
The most important Indian Script the Nagari or Devanagari developed 
from a variety of Gupta character through the Siddha-matrika. 
There is really no connection with the Nagalip and Devanagari. 
Many are of opinion that it is the writing used in cities or town-script. 
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The earliest Nagari inscriptions belong to the 7th and 8th century 
A.D. The Nagari letters were long drawn and tailed and had long 
horizontal strokes on the top—the most characteristic feature of 
the script. It developed slowly in the first two or three centuries 
of its existence. By the 11th century it was mature and was already 
predominant in many districts of N. India. Many palm-leaf manu- 
scripts dating from 10th-11th ang the following centuries discovered in 
Gujrat, Rajasthan and the Northern Deccan are also written in this 
Script. Nandi Nagari or the South Indian form of Nagar fully 
developed by the beginning of the 11th Century. It differs from the 
northern variety in general by stiffer forms. The Nagari character 
is one of the most perfect systems of writing. It consists of 48 signs of 
which 14 are words and dipthongs and 34 basic consonants known 
as aksharas, the latter are divided into 7 groups— or vargas viz, the 
gutturals, palatals, cacuminals, dentals, labials, and semivowels con- 
sists of 5 basic consonants while the 7th group consists of 3 sibilants 
and one aspirate. There are two main varieties of devanagari—the 
eastern and the western which has remained essentially unaltered for 
many centuries. In the modiaeval period we find the 'Senfs' 
at the tops of letters were joined together in one almost continuous 
line to form the *Nagarr or the Devanagri (Script of the City of Gods) 
in which Sanskrit, Prakrit, Hindi and Marhathi are written in the 
present days. Local variations and the traits of the scribes also ten- 
ded to the development of individual scripts in the Punjab, Bengal 
Orissa, Gujrat and elsewhere in the country. Jn the South or the 
Deccan scripts tended to be more cursive—more and more circular 
in form. The scripts of the Kanarese and Telegu districts of the 
Deccan are first seen in the Kadamba inscriptions of the 5th 
and 6th centures. The Tamils gradually evolved an angular 
script known as the ‘Grantha’ and this is still sometimes used in the 

Tamil Country to write Sanskrit Many are of opinion that 
modern Tamil alphabet has evolved out of thus Grantha script. The 

same script or alphabet comumon in the eastern coast of Madras as 

is evident 1n the ancient, Sanskrit inscriptions of Pallava Dynasties— 

still survives as & variant of Malayalam and Tulu alphabets. As we 

have already seen how mss. were collected and preserved in libraries 

known as Bharatibhandagaras or Saraswatibhandaras or Saraswati 

Bhavanas, we need not go into the detarls again. The art of writing 

books flourishea before 1200 A.D. and was kept up thereafter. 

Royal patronage as also the inherent love for learning common in 
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this country in the ancient past helped in the alround development 
of such exquisite and rich collections in the different temples and 
other seats of learning. The background picture may be summedup 
as follows—Chandragupta reigned from C. 319-20 A.D. to about A.D. 
336. For a century and half the Guptas unified a very large portion 
of India. Though the mighty empire lost its power at the end of the 
6th century A.D. the dynasty lingered on for another 200 yeais. 
This age was an age of prosperity all round, there was also a bitter 
strife between the Brahmans and the Buddhists with the ultimate 
triumph of the former. As a result, Pali and Prakrit the Janguage 
and script of the Buddhists no longer was common and from the 
5th Century A.D. it almost disappeared from N. India. Sanskrit 
which was specially associated with Brahmism was the lingua- 
franca. Later Sanskrit was also used by Budahist and Jains and 
became the language of learning throughout the Indian continent. 
The predominence of Sanskrit in the cultural, Scientific and magic 
spheres remained unchallanged unti the Islamic invasion brought 
a new literary language Persian-Urdu into prominance. The successful 
raids of Sultan Muhmud shortly after 1000 A.D. culminating in the 
muslim conquest towards the end of the 12th Century which 
extinguished Hindu political hegemony in North India bringing the 
Persian Script and language into use under Royal pationage. It was 
about this time that the various Indian vernaculars began to 
develop into literary languages. In an earher chapter we have seen 
how gradual loss of royal patronage, dependent upon the politi- 
cal vicissitudes and the iconoclastic zeal of the Muslim invaders 
wrought havoc in the country. A tragic catastrophy overtook 
the country between 1186 and 1400 A.D. when a wave of Vanda- 
lism destroyed hundreds of libraries and hundreds of thousands 
of mss. which are gone for ever. The Urdu language is a product 
of mutual contact of Mushm and Hindu Cultures. The origin 
may be traced back to the arrival of the Arabs, Persians and 
Turks in this country as merchants, Sufis and conquerors. The 
mixed language-was called Urdu during the time of Shah Jahan the 
Mughol Emperor of Delhi (1627-1658). It is that form of Hin- 
dusthani which permits more frequent use of Persian and Arab 
words in its vocabulary. Gradually with the landing of the western 
missionaries in this western coast of India—the printing press came 
in and we have just discussed how it slowly developed. and gradually 
spread all through the country and ushered in the era of the printed 
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book. The proto-Bengali character was a peculiar cursive Script with 
circular or Semi-circular signs—developed out of the Nagari Scripts 
as established in eastern India at the end of the 11th century A.D. 
According to other scholars again in the 7th Century A.D. out 
of the eastern Variety of the lapridary M. Indian character two 
handus developed—an eastern and a western—the latter becoming 
the Siddha matrika character while the former progressed in the 
direction of the proto-Bengali ,character, developed independently 
during the 7th-9th centuries, became influenced in the 10th cen- 
tury by the Nagari character and at the end of the same cen- 
tury became the proto Bengali Script. The earliest proto-Bengali 
inscription is the Baryarh grant of Mahipala I (A.D. 975-1026) and 
earliest mss, belongs to 1Ith and 12th centuries A.D. the Bengali Script 
is à development of the proto-Bengal type. In the 15th and 18th 
Centuries the Bengal: character appears fully developed. Indeed 
during the 17th and 18th centuries there appear no change at all, In 
the 19th century the form of the letter became stereotyped by the in- 
troduction of the Indian printing press. We have already traced the 
progress of early printing in the century and the contribution of the 
Western missionaries tends the development of typography of Indian 
Scripts. From the beginnings made at Serumpur and Calcutta Sys- 
tematic printing of books in Indian Vernaculars followed. To quote 
Dr. K. M. Mushi the potency of the book has increased :n India 
during the last 50 years. Every Indian language has its books, 
either original or translations, pooling together the thoughts of 
master minds from all parts not only of India but of the entire world. 


INDIAN TYPOGRAPHY 


We have seen that Sir Charles Wilkins who first cut the founts of 
Indian types and hence called Caxton of India, took to printing only 
for the love of Indian literature and the fact that there did not 
then exist the means of making that literature more widely known. 
About Wilkins it is truly said “that he performed a yet more 
noble part. He gave to Asia typographic art. We have seen 
that Wilkins was not the first printer in India. Madras has a prior 
claim over Calcutta. Wilkin’s distinction as we have seen, rests on 
the leading part he took in establishing in 1778, a press at Hooghly 
for the printing of oriental languages as well as English. Materials 
for printing in English must have been imported but the means 
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of printing in Bengali and other oriental languages did not exist. 
We have seen that Wilkins set himself to remedy this and with 
his own hands designed the letters, cut punches, made matrices and 
cast the type in the Bengali, Persian and Devnagri characters. With 
these he printed his friend Halhed's Bengali Grammar and the Persian 
was employed in printing Balfour's forms of Herkera as well as the 
Company's laws and regulations translated by Edmonstone. Above 
all, Wilkin’s work endured. Not only did he practise the arts of 
type founding and printing himself, but he imparted his knowledge 
to others and trained them to lus own high standard. We know how 
Panchanan Karmakar the Blacksmith was taught by him, who subse- 
quently went to assist Carey at Serampore and after his death 
in or about 1802 the connection was carried on by Manchar. 
At Serampore the Bengali, Persian, Devanagari were supplemented 
by Marathi, Telegu, Kanarese and other Indian Characters. Thus 
grew up in Bengal an industry in casting of oriental types which 
continues to this day. To the printers of India the exercise of 
the genius of Wilkins and the application of his rare talents in 
the field of type founding and printing during the short sixteen 
years of his stay have a vital and enduring interest. In his 1ntroduc- 
tion to his Sanskrit Grammar printed in England in 1808 he stated 
that he cut letters in steel, made matrices and moulds and cast from 
them a fount of types of Devanagari characters, all with his own hands, 
and with the assistance of such mechanics as a country villager could 
afford. He had very speedily prepared all other implements of print- 
ing in his own dwelling house for by the 2nd of May of that year 
he took proofs of 16 pages differing very little from those 
shown in the first two sheets of the book. Till 2 O’clock that day 
everything had succeeded according to his expectations, when sudden- 
ly the house caught fire which spread rapidly and being unable to be 
extinguished, ultimately burnt the whole building, Greater part of 
the punches and matrices were saved but types were rumed. This 
was the first attempt at engraving Devanagari or Marathi types in 
India in 1795. Dr. Wilkins then went to England and there he pre- 
Pared types from his matrices. 

We need not repeat the part that Serampore Mission under Dr. 
Carey and his companions played in evolving Indian typography. 
The missionaries there determined to translate and publish the Bible in 
as many languages as possible. One Pandit Vaijnath, a Marathi scholar 
was employed to help them and Panchanan Karmakar engraved 
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the types. It is said that Dr. Buchanan planned to absorb the labours 
of the Serampore brethren in a grand institute under state patronage 
but his endeavours met with no encouragement and the missionaries 
were left to pursue their unaided way. At Poona Nana Phadnis 
intended to present printed books of the Sacred Gita to learned 
Brahmanas. He got some pages of the Gita carved in metal 
by Coppersmiths and thus prepared some metal blocks. Distur- 
bances at Poona stopped the work and the Coppermiths shifted to 
Miraj when Shri Gangadhar Govind was in power. The whole 
book was able to be incised in copper blocks and was ultimately 
printed in 1805. The dictionary of the Marathi language of 1810 is 
printed in Modi characters—the typography of which was executed 
in the following process. AL conjunct consonants were engraved. 
Dà was made adding ‘Kana'’to Da. ‘Velanti’ is joined to any character 
by filing. Where short and long ‘Ukars’ were to be added they were 
joined by filing lower parts of characters. So also màtrà, anuswer 
and rafar (ref.) were added. Ma was made by adding mātrå (kana) 
to Ma. Li was quite different from the present day Li. Modi was 
not fluent writing but was modified to suit printing and hence it could 
be used for printing. Mr. Thomas Graham, an East Indian boy, was 
employed to distribute pie and pull the bellows in a blacksmith’s shop 
at the age of 11. As he worked here he came to know how to make 
steel, soft and hard. Soft steel is used for engraving and when it is 
properly engraved it is tempered and hardened. Only blacksmiths 
are familiar with this art and so at Calcutta almost all the punch- 
cutters were blacksmiths. Mr. Grahmam engraved some punches 
at the suggestion of Mr. Graves (of the American Marathi mis- 
sion) but these got rusted after a year when Mr. Graves returned 
from America. In 1835 Mr. E. A. Webster brought from America 
ali materials for the type foundry. He knew how to engrave 
and cast types. Mr. Graham learnt the art from him very well 
and began to cast types. Ramji and Jeevan Vallabh Lohar were 
taught by Mr. Graham and the first new fount of Marathi (as sepa- 
rate from those brought from Calcutta in 1816 by the American 
Marathi Mission for printing the Marathi Bible at Bombay which 
was printed on 10th March 1817) was ready in 1836 and was used 
for printing. Marathi typography, as it then stood, was a full body 
and conjunct consonants engraved together which made a total 
of about 800 characters. Mr. Graham in his new castings reduced 
this number by separating the conjunct consonants. One letter was 
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divided into `3 parts horizontally so that Ukars and ātrās could 
be joined easily. Now small letters could be engraved. Jeevan 
Vallabh at. this time engraved Guzrati types. Mr. Graham also 
taught Javaji: Dadaji and Ranoo Raji Aru to engrave and cast 
types. In 1864 Javaji founded the well known type foundry of the 
Nirnaya Sagar Press. The beautiful faces of the. Marhati and 
Gujrati types of the Nirnaya Sagar Press were engraved by Ranoo 
Raoji Aru who was later made a J. P. Mr. Sunderrao Bhaskar Vaidya 
has farther simplified Marathi types and reduced their number to 
50. In these only half letters are used and only vowel signs 
are added to form letters. These types are put on typewriting 
machines. I 
Nowadays Devanagari types are cast from Mono and Lino type 
machines ; the types that are cast on Monotype machine were first 
prepared 18 years before their use as such by Mr. Vaidya in his press 
at Bombay. We shall.now conclude our discussion on Indian typo- 
graphy after referring to the observations on the subject by Mr. Noman 
A. Ellis of the Baptist Mission Press which is in direct hne of 
Succession to the Serampore Press founded by Dr. William Carey. 
Mr. Ellis’s remarks on Indian typography are in general and 
have been derived from his intumate knowledge of Indian print- 
ing. Typography, ıt should be noted, is type display with its 
Own use of faces, type-cast ornaments and borders and not the 
hand drawn lettering and display of calligraphy. The latter have 
shown great progress in the past few years—almost entirely due 
to advertising agencies and firms whose publicity departments have 
done much to raise printing standards in India. The difference 1n the 
printing world in Europe and India lies more generally in the fact that 
while ali Europe uses the Roman letter there is a national style which 
shows through. Most countries in the West have their own type fans 
whosc contributions are not confined to one country but are used 
generally to the health of the printing industries of all concerned, But 
in India, it is otherwise. No such Style of Indian typography has yet 
been evolved, because India has not one common script but many, 
each connected with its own area though most of the languages are 
based on the classic Sanskrit. The complications caused by this wealth 
Of scripts are equalled by the Opportunities they offer. In effect typo- 
graphically India is not one country, but many. These are the Southern 
Tamil, the Northern Hindi, Western Gujrati, Eastern Bengal, and all 
Others cach separate— with the exception of Urdu as has been already 
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mentioned, all bound by their ancestral similarity with Sanskrit. 
it may be said that India can offer a variety of scripts and styles to 
display, an opportunity unequalled in the world. But as the facts 
stand there.are many impediments and practical difficulties. The 
primary handicap ss the size of the average Indian language alphabet. 
In the roman character there are 26 letters whereas in almost any 
Indian language there are over 600 letters when character combina- 
tions are taken into account. Hence the cost of a fount of any Indian 
script is far heavier than for Roman script. Generally speaking, in 
hand type-setting a pair of cases of Roman characters—the upper and 
the lower cases can do the job for book work but for an Indian script 
at least four cases of a similar size are needed. It 1s not unusual 
for an Indian press to have a fount of book type (of one size only) 
that extends to 2,000 pounds in weight. At an average estimate 
of Rs. 3/- per pound of type the cost of maintaining a composing room 
for book work can easily be imagined. 

In the case of Roman characters which were pit into type in the 
middle of the 15th Century in Europe the type faces remained very 
closely allied. Then came the type foundries and the designing of 
type faces by the individual developed considerably. The impor- 
tance of this change in print is really very great. To-day typogiaphy 
in the West has developed to such an extent and so wide 1s the variety 
that few presses have the same type faces. The choice of faces reflects 
the individuality of the printer and also his customer. In the case 
of Europe there has been expression by use of face, border and orna- 
ment. But the situation in our country is different. The earliest 
attempts at type design 1n India, as we have already seen, were natu- 
rally based on writing styles of the different languages. Bold faces, 
italics and any unusual variations were left alone. The patterns then 
Were concerned in turning out books and concentrated on inexpensive 
processes more. The types then were for a practical job and all 
attention was in that direction Beauty and designs etc. were 
not at all considered. As a result, splendid specimen of book work 
was produced—equal in style to books of their ancestors and 
contemporaries ın print. To be frank, basically the type position 
In India to-day has not undergone much change. Many of the 
problems of joint characters have been overcome, but frills and 
variations have been left strictly alone. The printed book page more 
or less is still the criterian of India's type faces of to-day. Speak- 
ing generally printing industry is one of the largest of employers 
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—1,00,000 presses with 10,00,000 employees. But it is definitely 
not a wealthy industry and hence there has been little venturing 
spirit in type design. The later attempts in post independence days 
to encourage type design by offering prizes at exhibitions have 
only served to show the paucity of designs and the indifference 
to origmality in type faces. So far as type design is concerned 
there are very few enterprising type foundries who have im- 
proved upon the work of the earliest pioneers, hence the poverty of 
Indian typography. The most vital factor is the very important work 
done by the makers of composing machines, particularly the Linotype 
and the Monotype. For years they have worked to overcome the 
mechanical difficulties of producing Indian type faces and have 
succeeded in giving Indian print a tremendous impetus by speeding 
up composing. 

This has also added considerably to the typographical strength 
of Indian language work by their type designs. There is a good 
deal of limitation of the Indian language alphabets in modern 
composing by mechanical setting ; modification of characters will 
have to be accepted if mechanical composition is to be of maximum 
help. Some advance 1n this respect has of course been made so far 
as the Bengali characters are concerned. Others also have followed 
suit. It is to be noted that no Commnittee of language experts, official 
or otherwise, can force the machine-makers to achieve what 1s mecha- 
nically impossible. In fact the present method of type setting 
by machines have changed characters—not always for the better. 
But this cannot be helped and the neatness and the convenience to 
the printers and the public of the country cannot be over-estimated. 
It is also to be noted that type faces are not the product of machines 
alone ; there is the human element as well as the types to be de- 
signed, "Though commercial art is steadily mmproving, lettering 
designs are not making as much progress as the standards of illustra- 
tion are. This is due primarily to the lack of impetus to make an 
artist or a printer turn his thoughts to designi ng type faces which is 
a long, slow and often painful process demanding all the talent a man 
has. It is just as much an artistic effort as printing, sculpture or 
writing—but much longer drawn out and sharply disciplined The 
designer has to be a combination of an artist and a craftsman with 
the mechanical limitations of type and its uses always before him. 
Itis true India has no Bodoni, Garamond, Gill, Goudy or other 
famous type designers of the West. India has the mechanical 
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resources to print for her increasingly Hterate population but 
no specifically Indian means to pridge the gap between the mecha- 
nics of printing and the readers’ mind. Indigenous Indian indus- 
tries such as wood carving, Sari designs, basket and cloth weaving, 
the rich variety of uses of bamboo, pottery and clay all these 
and more express the soul and culture of India. All these are really 
Indian, indigenous in all respects. They are the result and the con- 
tinuing expression of India's own self. But printing as ıt is—is not 
indigenous in the same sense. Indian Calligraphy is India's own 
but not'so the type designs which were first made by the Western 
Scholars after their own processes. Of late, we have examples of 
Indian print designs but they are not an intrinsic part of print. “They 
are an addition and not integral and until they are fused into print"— 
says Mr. Elis, “print in India will not be part of the country as her 
own industries and arts are." India, curiously enough has got to 
depend on Western resources for her decorations. This 1s also due 
to the foreign influence and cultural conquest. People attach more 
importance to the imported designs which have more economic value 
and hence the Indian craftsmen have been pushed back and indige- 
nous designs and ornamental decorations have fallen out of use 
and in many cases have had a slow and natural death. But 
better sense will dawn and it is hoped that in the post-independence 
epoch the wonderful ornamental decorative designs—essentially in- 
digenous will ultimately take its place and be made available for print 
throughout the country. 

Indeed Indian motifs that one finds being used in temple facades 
and other indigenous art implements such as flowers, trees, household 
utensils, birds, animals, country scenes, boats etc. etc. are very rich 
sources for such designs. Compared with this the richness of the 
language, clean cut sturdy Hindi, delicate Telegu, curves and lines 
of Bengali and Assamese and the artistic characteristics of all other 
languages of the country—offers a very big field of fusion and imple- 
ment in typographical designs. As the two are unrelated to-day— 
the position is nearly the same as it was a century ago during the pio- 
neer days of printing. Indian textiles have moved ahead of print and 
have made a splendid contribution to the indigenous expression of 
India's art in industry. We must bear in mind that the typographical 
expression of a country's own self can only be made by the country- 
men themselves—by her own sons and daughters—the results 
of the influences of the past and present. It is not something to 
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be imported from outside. Every typeface is the result of in- 
fluences affecting the designer, his environment, studies and every- 
thing that makes him an individual. He is the historian of his day 
expressed in type. It is said that there is very little to encourage a 
potential type designer and that very little can be expected from him 
to-day. The suggested remedy ofcourse lies to some extent on the 
official recognition of the problem ard the potentialities of the Indian 
typography would undoubtedly encourage printers and type-foun- 
dries to change the anomalous situation of an industry unable to use 
its tremendous natural and national resources to the benefit of the 
country in every direction, Printers and type foundries may share 
in this through their Federation. “he latest development in print 
viz. Photo composing will certainly go a longway towards develop- 
ing Indian decorative designs and Indian printing as well. But it 
should also give an impetus to the urgent need of developing Indian 
national style of printing—type faces, borders and decorations in- 
cluded. The modern trend may be said foabe all tending towards 
better development of typography—in the differertt regional languages 
of India. Even though the progress in this direction is not rapid, 
one may expect that sure results on the desired lines will follow in time. 


Book Publication in India 


Though the history of publication of books is an integral part of 
the cultural history of the country—the trends of book puplication in 
India was not very progressive in its early days, Inthe foregone pages 
we have discussed how the printing press and publication of books 
came to be introduced in the 3 Presidencies during the early days 
of East India Co. We have seen that the first Bengal: book was 
printed at Lisbon in Portugal —in Roman types. The Contribution 
of William Carey, and the workers of Serampore Mission as pioneers 
1n spreading reading material in the country has been discussed. 
Knowledge of the scripts was not Very common in the pre-British 
days. Literacy was not taken to be an essential element of culture 
in the mediaeval days. A strong common sense with love and 
respect of humanism were the"essential qualities of the haad and 
heart which was the general criterion for the public and -literacy 
was limited to very few only. Before the days of printing it 
wasY only the manuscripts {whichTwere the only reading (material. 
The bards and roving poets sang and recited their compositions at all. 
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airs and religious meets and thus helped in the flow of culture 
from one place to another. The indigenous artists also similarly 
displayed their handiwork in fairs and melas etc. Jt was only ın the 
house of the learned few that manuscripts were collected and read 
according to need. Sales of manuscripts were not at all common and 
after the introduction of printing sale of books remained very rare. 
On the contrary, distribution,, free distribution of books was the 
practice, as that system was considered to be a virtue which would 
bring solace to life after death. Printed books at that time were 
less sold than distributed. — Distribution of religious books as the 
Mahabharata, Gita and similar religious literature was common 
all through the country. Kali Prasanna Sinha, a famous elite of 
Calcutta and the then Maharaja of Burdwan had Bengali translations 
of the Mahabharata printed and freely distributed to the public. 
We have record of a Bengali Book shop as early as 1815 by an ex- 
employee of the Baptist mission press at Serampore, Ganga Kishore 
Bhattacharyya by name. He, in co-operation with Pandit Hara 
Chandra Roy published the first Bengali newspaper —‘Bengal 
Gazette’ in 1818. The founding of the School Book Society during 
the same period as a joint enterprise by Indians and Europeans was 
a big impetus to publication of books. Book publication increased 
a lot and we find a notice m ‘Samachar Darpan’ another newspaper 
of 14th January, 1826—1:nforming that there were about 14 or 15 
different presses, printing and publishing various kinds of books in 
the country. The free distribution of religious literature has its own 
appeal in all times and in all climes. The Christian missionaries 
regularly distributed the Bible from the very early times to the present 
day. Our religious literature such as the Gita is also distriDuted 
to Brahmins on all religious occasions even 1n the present day. 
From 1889 a new age ushered in so far as publication of books 
is concerned. Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar and Pandit Madan Mohon 
Vidyalankar established the Sanskrit Press and the Sanskrit Press 
Depository at Calcutta for printing and publishing books The Late 
Maharaja Monindra Chandra Nund: of Cossimbazar who was a noted 
Vaishnava Philanthropist also distributed Sanskiit. Srimad Bhagavat, 
Bengali Sri Sr1 Chaitanya Charitamrita etc. to the public—free of cost. 
Different private publication enterprises began to come up in various 
parts of Calcuíta. In the carly days and even up to the last few years, 
it was Caleutta which led the country in book publication. A poor: 
class of publishers ın the city during the early period published: 
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quite a huge amount of reading material at very cheap rates and 
put up these small books and pamphlets for sale mostly through the 
travelling book sellers and the few book shops in the locality. 
These publications commonly known as Vadtalà (Grubb Street?) 
publications had a considerable amount of trash literature also. 
But some of their publications such as Krittivasi Ramayan, 
Kasidasi Mahabharat, Sisuvodhak, the Panjika (almanac) etc. 
played a big part in spreading reading material in the villages 
at very cheap rates, The late Upendranath Mukherjee the foun- 
der of the Vasumati Sahitya Mandir got his inspiration from 
these publishers and started printing of quality literature at cheap 
rates from his press. Indeed he was successful in entrusting his 
son the late Satish Chandra Mukherjee with his unfinished ideal 
after his death. Collections of the writings of Bankim Chandra, 
Madhusudan, Dinabandhu, Hem Chandra, Navin Chandra, Damodar 
and Sarat Chandra—first saw the light of the day at that time and at 
very cheap rates. Such publications (Bengal Weekly) from 
the Vasumati Sahitya Mandir as also the literary output of 
Vangavasi press from where religious books—puranas, vedas, upa- 
nishads, published by Jogendra Chandra Basu and the Hitavadi 
(Bengali Weekly) press from where Kaviraj Upendranath Sen 
and Pandit Kah Prasanna Kavya Visharad published collectea 
editions of Ravindranath Tagore’s stories more than 75 years back ; 
all helped inthe growth of popular reading tastes in the country. 
Literature which helped in the growth of self-respect and indepen- 
dence amongst the people also got much fillip from the Hitavadi and 
Vanga Vasi publications, All these three publishing houses not 
only served the people with their weekly newspapers but also 
catered for the literary tastes of the public. Monthly journals 
also came to be published during this time to cater to the reading 
tastes of the public. Book trade came to be developed in our country 
primarily for the spread of education through schools at the 
earlier stages. Provision and publication of books was at the 
root from which grow the need for sale of books. Generally 
speaking publishers 1n our country at the earlier stages aimed more 
at publishing School text books and Betting cash return for them. 
Hence the otherside of book publication, catering to the reading 
habits of the public in general through non-text book publications 
on science, history, literature, art and cultural subjects etc. were more 
or less neglected or did not receive the attention which it deserved. 
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It was the catch penny publications and the School text books that 
Iured the then publishers more than really good publications which 
brought in less return in £. s.d. Of course the fact of demand of good 
reading material from the public has also to be taken into account. 
People as we have previously stated were less literate and the demand 
for general reading material was at a low ebb. The pecuniary condi- 
tion of the then publishers is also to be considered. Ignorance and 
poverty was the order of the day. 

During the last 50 years progress and development of the book 
trade has been enormous. Individual firms which have made a name 
for themselves in the trade have built up their business in all parts of 
the country. The two world wars also have left their mark in book 
publication in the country. The partition of the country has dealt 
a very big blow to publication of books in Bengal—more, than in the 
Punjab. During the British rule book-sellers as such, did not receive 
any sympathetic treatment or guidance. In the post-independence 
days the Central and the State Governments have been trying to 
improve the quality of book production by award of national prizes 
etc. The tastes of the people—both students and the lay public—have 
also undergone a lot of change and there is a definite demand for 
different kinds of reading materials and not the only demand for 
fiction and serials, in the country. Our publishers too, though not 
all, have been responding to these popular demands ana trying to cater 
to their tastes as much as possible without care for the monetary 
return that they did in the past. In the present day the demand for 
books has increased for more reasons than one. Not only is the 
literacy on the increase, the number of libraries in the country 
is also multiplying and the state too has been helping in the 
production of good literature in one way or other. All these 
cumulated efforts should be able to help in ushering a golden 
age in book publication in the country. Books are the vehicle of na- 
tional culture and as such publishers have a very big part to 
play. Good book production is an essential prerequisite to 
cultural progress in the country. Though the State has been ex- 
tending some help to publishers, their attitude has not always 
been regarded to be very co-operative. The attempt to publish 
text books for schools, the imposition of sales tax and the enhance- 
ment of postal rates for transit of books through the post have 
also gone to disturb the good relations between the publishers 
and the Government. Below is given the number of books which 
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the National Library in Calcutta received during the last 2 years. 
will give some idea about the latest book production both language- 
wise and statewise 1m our country. 


STATISTICS OF BOOKS RECEIVED UNDER D.B. ACT. 


Assamese 
Bengali 
English 


Gujrati 
Hindi 
Kannaaa 


Kashmiri 
Malayalam 
Marathi 


Oriya 
Punjabi 
Sanskrit 


Tamil 
Telugu 
Urdu 


Other languages 


(LANGUAGE-WISE) 


1.4.65. 

` to 

31.3.66. 
64 


1,422 
10,347 


es 922 
s> 2,376 
` 241 


237 


Total 20,135 


. 14.66. 


to 
31.3.67. 
118 


. 1,137 


9,745 


1,049 
2,767 
380 


— 


589` 


1,885 


425 
142 
112 


671 
538 
237 


185 


19,980 


It 
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STATISTICS OF BOOKS RECEIVED UNDER D.B. ACT. 


(STATE-WISE) 


Andaman and Nicobar Islands 


Andhra 
Assam 


Bihar 
Delhi 
Goa-Daman-Diu | 


Gujrat 
Himachal Pradesh 
Jammu & Kashmir 


Kerala 
Madhya Pradesh. 
Madras 1 


Maharashtra 
Manipur 
Mysore 


Nagaland 
Orissa 
Pondicherry 


Punjab 
Rajasthan 


Tripura Administration 


Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 3" 


Tota: 


The essentials of good production 


as follows : 


1.4.65. 


to 
31.3.66. 


3 
1,351 
120 


417 
5,900 
1 


699 
320 
58 


670 
204 
52 


1,118 
3,126 





21,185 





1.4.44, 
to 
31.3.67. 





19,780 





may be shortly summarised 
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Essentials of good Book-Production 


The result has to be proceeded by a sound imaginative planning 
at the start. No good results can follow from an unplanned pro- 
cess. The planning must be imaginative, for, without the necessary 
imagination how can one have the picture of the finished product ? 
The imagination should enable one to realise actually the different 
Stages of book production and how these should be properly cor- 
related and executed according to standard and plan, After the ima- 
ginative planning at the start is done, it is rmperative to have the 
expert craftsmanship for without this no good work can be expected 
to be done. In all work entailing craftsmanship, it 1s the first and 
foremost requisite to have expert craftsmen to execute the work pro- 
perly. This should be followed by the right sort of materials to do 
the work with. Ifthe materials be bad no good work can be done 
with them and unless the craftsmen are expert even good materials 
may not produce the proper standard of work and also without good 
materials no craftsmen can produce good work. So, in short, with 
good materials and expert craftsmen good book-production is possible 
only if there is sound imaginative planning at the start so that the 
entire process is a neat work and the outturn or output is really an 
excellent book worth reading and preserving. To come to details, 
the appearance of the book should be such as to be inviting, it should 
draw the attention of the onlooker rather than be repulsive in appea- 
rance. The use of different sizes of types at different places 1s a secon- 
dary consideration. According to many, standardisation of book 
design is to kill design and thwart India's delicately buiit up 
new typographical growth. Typography may not be standar- 
dised in the sense that paper sizes are standardised. It should, 
be borne in mind that a school text book can be just as beautiful 
within its limits as any other expensive deluxe edition of a book. 
Penguin books illustrate how cheapness and classical typography 
may be combined. The printer, the publisher and the author 
should agree in the matter of the size of the book. Many 
factors enter into this question, such us, the number of pages— 
the lines on each page, the selection of the type fouut etc. It 
is common now-a-days to find that selection of type faces differ from 
age to age or from one generation to another. The choice of 
the type face is generaly a matter of personal inchnation rather 
than an adherence to an arbitrary rule. For us in the case of 
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Indian language publications, there is always a handicap for a 
lack of choice in this field. The sphere of variety in type design 
and type faces is rather lunited, when compared to Western 
typography. It should always be borne in mind that the type 
size for the main body of the book will balance the size of 
the book, paper size and the printed page size. The purpose 
of the type and its surroundings it 1s said, is to hold and keep 
the reader’s attention. Margins are important. Balance and 
space for the reader to handle the book are essential. There 1s 
nothing more vexing to the reader than a tight binding and a wide 
type measure that will require him to pull out every page to enable 
him to begin to read each line. 

The text page of a book needs the most essential typographical 
selection followed by the next important selection of types for the 
title page and the preliminaries. There is nothing more fascina- 
ting in the study of book typography than the title page, in 
all its variations in recent years. As fashions change so have 
the decorations in the title page from the early German practice, 
the classical practice and the austere practices of the past years. 
The present phase displays an eccentric setting of lines to such an 
extent as was previously unknown along with the freedom of the 
double-page spread. The different changes that have come across 
in type setting for title pages is generally for betterment of lay-out 
and display. Mechanical setting of the present day has lessened 
bad spacing and careless typesetting. We all know that unequal 
spacing breathes general discredit to all. Careful proof reading 
and correction will help in removing wrong type founts, literals and 
all other allied errors that go to mar good book production. While 
printing, the inking should be even all through, neither too light nor 
too heavy but balanced, which will give the best result. Slipped 
letters, rising spaces and set-offs are considered to be avoidable blots 
on good print production. The pages should line at head and foot. 
Overprinting the page numbers is to be checked. Climatic influences 
in our country specially the moisture, often affect the roller, paper 
and the impression also. Much will depend on the machine man and 
the proper supervision of this part of the work. Regarding illustra- 
tions i.e. block making and printing etc. latest development and the 
improved results should be borne in mind. Lithography and gravure 
have now-a-days an assured place in book printing. More colour, 
more variations in illustration and other benefits have been the result 
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of the new processes now employed. Illustrations must fit in with 
the texts so as to be correlated, otherwise its purpose is vitiated. Book 
binding is also an important item in the general make up of the 
book. Stab stitching 1s always to be avoided speciaily for rare books. 
Instead, saddle stitching or ‘stappling for sections to help in bina- 
ing for permanent form may be tried. Loose! sewing ‘spoils a 
book making it look slovenly while tight sewing causes the pages 
to open out. Binding craftsmanship though generally not re- 
garded as part of good book work, yet should be unobtrusive 
and integral part of the book without showing itself. Small 
items of work such as glueing, cutting and other allied works are 
always to be done properly, otherwise there 1s every chance of spoil- 
ing the good work. Selection of binding style ıs also important. 
Fewer the flaws 1n all the processes of work involved in book-produc- 


tion, the better is the chance of its being appreciated as a good 
Specimen. 


Preparation of the manuscript for the Press 


Generally speaking when the author mokes ready his book 
in manuscript he selects his publisher to whom he submits his 
manuscript ; it is then necessary for the publisher to preparethe manus- 
cript for the press. The thoroughness with which this is done 
and the amount of work necessary will vary according to the kind 
of printer and the experience of the author. Generally speaking, 
manuscripts are now-a-days typed but the type-scripts seldom are 
of required standard re. the standard necessary for the type .cript 
of a book. A book in type script has got to observe some accepted 
rules, get a proper title page and list of contents typed out. Prel- 
minary pages should be properly indicated, the bastard title and a 
page corresponding with the back of the title page on which the biblio- 
graphy, copyright notices etc. are given should also be separately 
shown. In case of illustrated books a blank page headed ‘List of 
illustrations’? even though illustrations have not yet been selected 
has to be put. Similarly, blank pages headed ‘Preface’ or ‘Introduc- 
tion” should be added even though the same is not yet written but 
only contemplated. Al! these help in paginating the preliminaries 
with the text in rough outline Many publishers entrust this work 
of preparing the manuscript for the Press to a wholetime assistant 
and thus eliminate all cause for subsequent corrections as far as 
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possible. .Now are the days of machine-composition ana the opera- 
tors and the capital value of the machinery involved are both very 
high, so the saving made by well-edited type-script is not something 
to be overlooked. The choice of the size of the page is governed 
by various considerations. 


The following table taken from Sir Unwin's book is the standard 
that is generally used. , 








Size of sheet most Purpose for which 
Name Size of page usually printed is usually adopted 
Foolscap 4$ x62 27 x34 (Quad Tep) Pocket Editions 
Crown 5x71 30 x40 (Quad Crown) Novels 
Demg 5,5/8 x 35x45 (Quad Demy) Biographies, 
8,3/4 
Royal 61x10 40 x50 (Quad Royal) Books of Travel, 


History etc. 














The more the number of copies to be printed the easier will be 
the procurement of paper of the necessary size. Generally speaking 
the use of crown and demy papers obviates many difficulties and 
these are more easily available. The kind of type to be used and 
the type area of the páge are also to be considered. As already 
stated, in the present age machine setting is the rule and hand 
setting the exception. In Linotype the whole line of types is cast 
on one piece called a 'slug' and later addition of even a small 
comma involves the resetting of an entire line which is rather too 
expensive. The type sizes also vary. Those more frequently used in 
books are the Pica or Pika known as 12 point ; Small Pica, 11 point; 
Long Primer, 10 point; Burgeois, 9 point and Brevier, known as 8 
point. The type area ofthe page is generally governed by economic 
as well as aesthetic considerations. Though many would hke wide 
margin and generous spacing of the type but this practice is not com- 
patible with good value. It is of importance to give full considera- 
tion to the desirability of good margins, sufficient spacing between 
the lines and equal spacing between the words when considering 
about the type area of the page. Hence it is necessary for the 
specimen page submutted by the printer to be on paper of the 
exact size intended to be used. Another important consideration 
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is the decision about the ‘imposition’ which covers not only the 
arrangement of the individual page, but the whole sheet, of which 
the page may only be a 1/32 part. Then comes the printing 
and proof reading. The importance of preparing the manus- 
cript for the piess has been emphasized. “The “Prelims' indi- 
cate the preluminary pages which are generally the first 8 or 
16 pages of a book covering the Bastard title, the title page itself, 
the Bibliography, Benediction, Contents. Preface etc. The lay- 
out or arrangement of this part of the book and specially that 
of the title page as has already been stated calls for considerable 
typographical skill, 


Editing of Texts 


Editing of Texts—specially the classics and Sanskrit manuscripts 
in our country as also that of any other country in any other language 
has to follow a number of steps systematically. Systematisation is very 
Decessary in all work of editing and the items of work that regularly 
follows one after another has to be pursued ın their proper sequence, 
otherwise the result to be achieved will not be as satisfactory as 
one would desire. At the outset the editor has to locate the different 
copies of the manuscript extant or known to be extant in the various 
centres or libraries or institutions or collections of the country. In 
our country, manuscript collections have been spread all through 
the country, 1n public, private and even in individual private collec- 
tions. One has got to search for the exact provenance of the manus- 
cripts before he is able to list the location of the places. After the 
location the editors’ duty will be to get the copies of the manuscripts 
from the different centres or locations. If, as is natural, no 
original manuscript is available from the distant centres, the mi- 
crofiim or photostat copies are to be had for editorial work. 
The editor should personaly compare the manual transcripts 
with the original and rectify the scribal or any other errors due 
to the personality of the transcriber. It should always be noted 
that the personality of the scribe most often intrudes upon the 
reader at every step and it is the duty of the editor to try 
to get behiüd him to arrive at the correct copy. From such 
material his collation will commence, leading step by step to a deep 
study of the manuscript, the determination of the peculiarities 
and geneological relationship and judgement on their relative 
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trustworthiness, the constitution of the critical recension and the 
restoring of the fexts to its original form as far as possible. 

The first to be drawn up is the introduction which has to begin 
with a description of the critical apparatus which the editor has uti- 
lised for his work. The general account of the manuscript—dealing 
with the number of extant copies of the same as far as is known is to 
be stated, followed by the number of manuscripts actually exa- 
mined for the critical recensiou along with the number fully or 
partially collated and the reasons for selecting the manuscripts 
so collated. The general account should briefly and clearly state 
the various reasons—such as the scripts in which the manuscript is 
transcribed or their provenance, the relative age of the manus- 
cript or discrepant types within a version in preference to similar 
types etc. which affect the choice of the critical apparatus. Collation 
will certainly bring forth various important points such as classi- 
fication of the manuscript into recensions and versions and these 
have to be briefly indicated in the list forming the critical appa- 
ratus, The list will generally begin under each recension or version 
with a siglum or abbreviated sign for the manuscript followed 
by the details of the place of deposit, name of the institution 
and its identification number in its catalogue and its date. As- 
signing of the siglum to a manuscript should not be arbitrary. 
The siglum generally speaking should have some character of the 
particular manuscript for which it stands in the critical apparatus. 
This may have reference to the place from which the manuscript hails 
or in such cases where a text has been preserved in more than 
one script, the name of the script may jndicate the manuscript. In 
case there are several manuscripts in a given script or from the same 
provenance, numerals placed below the abbreviations (Sub-linear or 
infra-linear) may indicate them severally. The combination of the 
alphabetic symbols and the numerals can be made scientific by 
assigning an increased degree of impurity in the manuscripts in 
an ascending order to the numerals representing them. Thus 
My, Mg, Mg will mean that the manuscripts represented by siglum M 
in the three different recensions or copies will have different degrees 
of impurity according to the numerals in their ascending order. Thus 
M, will be superior to M; and this again to Mg and so on, so far as 
interpolations (impurity) is concerned. The detailed account of 
the manuscript is now to follow. This account will first state 
the siglum followed in sequence by the place of deposit, name 

M : LSI-17 
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of the institution or hbrary, the press mark of the library, the 
number of the folios, the number of lines in each folio and the 
number of letters in each line, the material on which it is written 
and the style of the handwriting. The external description as detailed 
above has also to include the orthographical peculiarities of the manus- 
cript, existence of marginalia and interlinear corrections, idiosyncra- 
cies in the numbering of the folios, the number of sections, lacunae 
etc. The opening and the concluding sentences from the text should 
also be mentioned for purposes of identification. Some intermediate 
colophons which may yield information about the history of its trans- 
mission is to be included. The detailed account should also give 
the name of the patron at whose instance the manuscript may have 
been transcribed, the name of the scribe, the place of transcription 
and the date of transcription or of the copy so transcribed. The 
detailed account should also give the title or titles of the manuscripts, 
if there are such titles or title. Note on the style of writing should 
indicate whether the manuscript is in one uniform handwriting 
all through or whether several hands are seen to be at work 
on it. This indication is also to be inclusive of the additions 
or corrections entered in the margin or between the lines i.e. 
marginal and interlinear. It is to be borne in mind that correc- 
tions effected in the first hand are of different and of much 
greater value than those entered by a second hand. In short 
all such informations as may help the reader to picture to him- 
self the condition and value of the manuscripts for critical pur- 
poses should be recorded in the detailed account. The editor 
has got to note one more important item viz. a judgement re- 
garding the trust-worthiness of the manuscript. Those manuscripts 
which have not been taken into consideration and those that 
have been considered partially—should be stated with the reasons 
for total elimination and partial collation respectively. In case of 
partial collations there should be a table showing the manuscripts 
collated for thc different portions of the text so that the critical reader 
may have easy access to this information. Being in a tabular form 
the reference is made easy and saves much trouble to the reader. 
Most of the manuscripts include ‘Prasastis’ written by the trans- 
criber, at the beginning of some section of the work. This often 
has some historical bearing not relevant to the text which should 
be included in tbe detailed account rather than in the critical appara- 
tus. The historical value of such *prasastis' has to be carefully con- 
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sidered. When the manuscript has been described in detail, the 
Editor should give detailed information of the testimonia which are 
available such as ancient commentaries, epitomes, adaptations 
and florilegia which have been utilised for the study of the text. 
The relationship of the manuscript 4s expressed in a genealogy 
should preferably be represented in the form of a pedigree or ste- 
mma codicum. Some methods are generally adopted to indicate 
lines of transmission between "non-extant codices whose existence 
at some time can be assumed on the evidence presented by the 
extant manuscripts. This will enable to distinguish or differentiate 
from the lines of transmission of definitely known manuscripts extant 
or non-extant. Indication of the former by a series of dots (..) 
and the latter by continuous straight (—) lines is generally adopted. 
Relative trust-worthiness of the manuscript based on the critical 
principles which the editor has followed in the constitution of the 
text with special reference to the material before him after having 
evaluated the manuscripts utilised by him, 1s to be stated. If he has 
emended the transmitted text he should indicate the reasons which 
have led bim to conjecture the original reading. Interpolations of 
a lengthy nature should be discussed in the introduction, indicating 
the reasons for not including them within the text. In all possible 
cases references to the known history of the author and the text, the 
different works attributed to him, evaluation of the literary merits of 
the author, his peculiarities and idiosyncrasies are to be given. sAll 
references made by the author to known and unknown authorities 
found in the text, the names of authors as well as works and any other 
information of historical importance such as Dynastic names, names 
of individual ruler etc. scattered all through the text have to be collec- 
ted by the editor. Citations by the author should be traced and 
the results indicated in the introduction. Brief history of the commen- 
tators, evaluation of the commentaries, a short critical account and 
estimate of the author's contribution—along with the influences which 
have moulded his thought and expression and his own influence on 
the subsequent age 1s to be 1ndicated. 

Generally speaking critical recension of texts are generally grouped 
into 4 categories viz. accepted, doubtfully accepted, rejected and 
doubtfully rejected. Reasons have to be adduced for grouping into 
these categories. There are definite symbols used to indicate con- 
jectured emendations and these have to be strictly adhered to. In 
short the apparatus criticus together with the appendix containing 
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the larger additions and interpolations will show the entire manus- 
cript material available for the constitution of the text and the task 
of the editor so far as the critical recension is concerned, may now 
be taken to be complete. As we have seen the introduction gives ail 
the relevant information about the material besides the principles 
employed in the constitution of the text, indicating exactly the balance 
ot probabilities in each individual case, there is the apparatus criticus 
where the entire manuscripts material is well digested and edited 
being presented on definite principles. The critical reader will 
now have before him all the significant material on the basis 
of which he can either agree with the constituted text of the ecitor or 
constitute it himself in the light of his experience ana on the 
basis of the material presented. Among the appendices and 
indices supplied by the Editor the following information or items 
should be incorporated (a) an index of all the padas of the verse 
kart of the text (b) an index verborum of all unusual words, if com- 
plete index verborum be not practicable (c) an index of all words 
formed in the text and the critical apparatus, reference being given 
to one or two occurrences only (d) all historical and geographical 
information contained within the text including a complete index of 
proper names. There should be a concordance of the various printed 
editions of the text already in existence so that references of this edi- 
tion may easily be converted to those of another edition, All these 
are necessary corolaries of critical editing of texts. The main diffi- 
culty of textual criticism according to Dr. Katre, from whom exten- 
sive quotations have just been made, will be manifest when the editor 
deals with non vedic texts such as the Epics and the Puranas, as thitse 
wiil have a large number of versions and subrecensions wherein con- 
flation has been carried on for ages together. To wit the best model 
of such an edition is the critical edition of the Mahabharta under- 

taken by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute at Poona under 
the able editorship of the late Dr. Sukthankar. Amongst the research 

institutes that have been editing ancient texts in the manner indicated 

above, mention may be made of the following, besides the B.O.R.1, 

Poona, the oriental Institute, Baroda, K. R. Cama Research Institute, 

Bombay, Sanskrit College, Calcutta, Asiatic Society, Caicutta, 

Madras Govt. Oriental Library, Trivandrum Sk. Series, Kashmir 

Research Institute, Srinagar, Nalanda Research Institute and a host 

of others in the South, East, West and North. It is encouraging 

to. note that the recent trend. has been to know our ancient 
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past and ancient culture as revealed in the ancient manuscripts, 
through critical editions, more and more. 


Reading Materials Project : (UNESCO) 


That the printed word is the most significant symbol of the modern 
age is by now acknowledged by all. It is also felt that one of the 
main reasons of economic under-development in many parts of the 
world is the late introduction therein of the printing machine. Des- 
pite its acknowledged contribution to the cultural life of humanity 
South Asia is one of the economically under-developed regions. 
The different countries of this region have now been devoting all their 
energy to their economic and sociai development and hence the 
importance of the printed word i.e. the reading material has 
increased beyond measure. It should be borne in mind that 
reading material is not only the fabric of human development 
but also the main foundation on which a sound educational sys- 
tem can be built. The practical realisation of this fact will be 
the ultimate test of the various efforts now being made to raise 
the social and cultural level of the teeming millions living in this vast 
area. Since 1955 Unesco has initiated a project for assistance in 
the production of reading materials in South Asia. The project 
area comprises Burma, Ceylon, India, Iran and Pakistan. Originally 
the project was confined to the level of new or neo-literates but has 
later been extended to include new 'readers' meaning thereby all 
persons who can read fluently through their own languages. This 
Ugesco operation is an inter-departmental project being financed 
both under the regular budget and allocations under "Technical 
Assistance funds. Since its inception the project has evolved and 
developed considerably. Its activities include aims at stimulating 
improvement of book production and book distribution techniques, 
strengthening of existing agencies ; creation of National Book 
Trusts, research and survey of relevant problems, training of 
personnel through provision of expert service and fellowships, 
organisation of seminars, workshops, and training courses, encourage- 
ment to authors and publishers. "With the assumption that implemen- 
tation of plans for economic and social uphft had created the proper 
context for the liquidation of mass illiteracy, it was manifest 
that simultaneous steps for the production of adequate follow 
up literature was imperatively necessary. In the absence of such 
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follow up literature the new hterate invariably relapsed or lapsed back 
into illiteracy. While these premises still hold good, it was soon 
realised that the project had many facades. A manuscript for 
a book has got to pass through many hands to finally come out 
as a book inprint in search of readers. The chain generally consists 
of Authors, Publishers, Printers, Book-Sellers and Librarians— 
all of whom get interlinked in this complex process. Proper 
books—-for the proper purpose or the right book for the right 
purpose is not always available. Suitable books will not be available, 
if they are not in demand, and if there is no demand for suitable 
books that demand has got to be created. 

The Unesco project, therefore, by the logic of its own objectives, 
has outgrown its original premises. It now aims at stimulating all 
the components of book industry through a multipurpose pro- 
gramme involving training, research, survey, information, :ncen- 
tives to publishers, authors etc. It does not envisage the new 
hterate in a stationary position. It ajms at establishing his read- 
ing skill, so that literacy does not remain his goal but only 
a means to reach better ends. In cooperation with the Munis- 
tries of Education and the National Commissions of the participating 
member states, it is expected considerable progress is feasible 
on the lines indicated above. Indeed, so far as our country is con- 
cerned, there have been quite a few literary workshops at different 
centres of the country held at different times which have besides sur- 
veying the requirements of the new reading material in the particular 
language areas have also trained up groups of men in the preparation 
of attractive and informative Hterature written in simple language 
and style (and produced in inexpensive editions) on international 
understanding, every day science, economic and social development 
as well as translations of world classics in the main local languages 
of the different regions. It is said that as a further 1ncentive, 
Unesco will award a certain number of prizes to the authors 
of the best books published in the regional languages, on speci- 
fic subjects, suitable to the aim of the project as stated before. It is 
also the aim of the project to improve and expand facilities for the 
distribution of such reading materials so that rt may reach, 1n an 
efficient manner the new readers in towns and villages. It ıs said 
and perhaps justifiably, that the development of the book market 
is as important as the production of suitable books and for this Unesco 
has been encouraging the creation of National Book centres and other 
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appropriate bodies. Surveys have, as stated before already been 
held at selectea centres, on various aspects of this project and semi- 
nars have been held. More of these activities are scheduled for the 
future and we hope that the results obtained will undoubtedly go 
to fulfill the aim of the project considerably in the different areas. 
So far as the effect of the progress of the project in this country is 
concerned. the achievement is surely not bad and its potentialities 
are really very great. More of such seminars as also more of the 
other steps envisaged in the development of the project as indicated 
before is sure to yield far-reaching and spectacular results in future. 


Banned Books 


History of books throughout the world will show that as times 
have passed different civilisations at various epochs have put 
a ban or a restriction on some books for various reasons. This ban 
often in the past have taken the shape of bonfire wherein all 
the extant copies have been consumed and in later cases restric- 
tions on its circulation by confiscating all copies of the book 
or by withdrawing copies of the book from circulation as also by 
making the possession of its copy or copies pumshable by Jaw 
and by stopping the import of such books through the post or 
other trade channels have been stopped by governmental fiat. Most 
of such books fal! under a ban because of religion, pohtics or morality, 
making the offence one of treason or obscenity. À list of such books 
will show that amongst them there are books which have with- 
stoad the condemnation of their times to become the classics of to- 
day as well as many others which have suffered trials and tribulations. 
It is said that the writings and actions of men have been censored 
and suppressed ever since Eve was forbidden to eat the apple and 
this Censorship is more manifest in the banning of books as already 
stated in all climes in all times. As democracy advances it will be 
seen that books are thus less and less restricted from circulation and 
still fewer number will be tried in Court. The movement for freedom 
to read has gained popularity and in many countries the Library 
Associations as also Book Publishers, Councils have come for- 
ward with statements such as follows “The freedom to read ís 
essential to democracy. It is under attack in many places. Private 
£roups and public authorities in various countries are working 
to remove books from sale to censor text books to lebel ‘Controver- 
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sial’ books to distribute lists of ‘objectionable’ books-or authors and 
to purge libraries. These actions apparently rise from a.view that 
the national tradition of free expression is no longer valid , that Cen- 
sorship and suppression are needed to avoid the subversion of politics 
and the corruption of morals.” (Joint Declaration of the A.L.A. 
and the American Book Publishers Council). 

In the U.S.A. the Council further affirmed the following 
propositions (i) It is in the public interest for publishers and librarians 
to make available the widest diversity of views and expressions 
including those which are an orthodox or unpopular with the 
majority. (ii) Publishers and Librarians do not need to endorse every 
idea or presentation contained in the books they make available. 
It would conflict with the public interest for them to establish 
their own political, moral or aesthetic views as the sole standard 
for determining what books should be published or circulated, 
- (iii) It is contrary to the public interest for publishers or libra- 
rians to determine the acceptability of a book solely on the basis 
of the personal history or political affiliations of the author, (iv) The 
Present laws dealing with (obscenity) should be vigorously enforced. 
Beyond that, there is no place in our society for extra legal efforts 
to coerce the taste of others, to confine adults to the reading 
matter deemed suitable for adolescents or to inhibit the efforts 
of writers to achieve artistic expression. (v) It is not in the public 
interest to force a redder to accept with any book the prejudge- 
ment of a label characterising the book or author as subversive 
or dangerous. (vi) It is the responsibility of publishers and librarians 
as guardians of the people’s freedom to read,to contest encroachments 
upon that freedom by individuals or groups seeking to impose 
their own standards or tastes upon the community at large. 
(vii) It is the responsibility of publishers and librarians to give full 
meaning to the freedom to read by providing books that enrich the 
quality of thought and expression. By the exercise of this affirmative 
responsibility, bookmen can demonstrate that the answer to a 
bad book is a good one, the answer to a bad idea is a good 
one. The signatories to the above included Luther Evans, Libra- 
rian of the Congress and all other principal librarians and pub- 
lishers and Library Association Presidents etc. in the States, 

It is to be borne in mind that many of the banned books have been 
later on found out to be rare specimen of writing and the previous 
ban has been withdrawn. Particular books which are thought to 
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be unsuitable for circulation in our country, is often not considered 
to be so in another country. It has often been asked as to why should 
we trust a Government or a Church to control our literary diet ; 
isn’t it better to trust the people of a nation to accept or reject books 
in the market place of thought ? In the past, the church main- 
taining power over masses of illiterate folk gave evidence of 
its inner insecurity by endeavouring to maintain power by the 
suppression of criticism or even diversity of religious opinion. As 
the power of the church fell, through the developing sovereignty of 
the State, the insecurity, the fear and hence the censorship shifted 
from blasphemy into the area of Sedition and then, according to 
Morris. L. Ernst, after the democratic processes had taken root as 
opposed to a royal Sovereignty the power of the State over man’s 
minds dwindled. But still men and women had to fill their censori- 
ous requirements and did so by creating the next big shift, that is 
from criticism of the State to references to sex or in legal terms, from 
Sedition to obscenity. According to many authors, literary obsce- 
nity is the newest toy of the frightened and obviously varies among 
cultures depending upon the sexual folk ways. It is true that ia the 
present day world, few sophisticated cultures are free from this 
fear. In such cultures it may be stated that the official stan- 
dards for sexual behaviour are as a rule far more rigid and more pru- 
dish than the actual practices of the people. A survey of the ancient 
history shows that even though there were a few Greeks who 
disapproved of homosexuality, lesbianism and infanticide, there were 
all practiced openly ; similarly amongst the Jews some may have 
rejected the world of Solomon and his many wives. But the facts 
were there. The question of obscenity in the modern world though 
very rigorously followed in the enacted laws of the country—do not 
often hola much water in actual practice. The institution of cases 
in the courts of law against the charge of obscenity 1n literature have 
proved completely otherwise—depending on the common sense and 
practical view of the trying judge. Many such books and authors 
have been exonerated of the charge of censorship. 

In India since the early British days the practice of confiscating 
or proscribing books not for blasphemy in religion but for treason 
and criticism of the government was fairly common. Many good 
books had to be withdrawn from circulation for no other reason than 
for writing and criticising the government. There was a time 
—as we have already discussed elsewhere, when authors, publi- 
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shers and printers were punished for nationalistic literature. In 
pre-independence days many a wonderful specimen of good literature 
in many of the provincial languages had to face this censorship and 
quite a lot of publications were proscribed and withdrawn from cir- 
culation under the governments’ most whimsical orders. The back 
issue Of the central and the State Gazettes are replete with such noti- 
fications of books being banned. There were also instances of cases 
where books have met the same fate for wounding the religious 
susceptibilities of the citizen. Books which founded communal 
disharmony were also banned and properly so by the Government. 
The Censorship laws so far as morality is considered has, as 
in all countries, undergone changes in our country too. The 
rigour of the law may exist in the letter of the law but has 
effectively undergone changes according to the views of the try- 
ing magistrate. Hence no uniform rule may be said to exist in fact, 
even though the letter of the law is uniform. Many a book 
considered too bad for public consumption on grounds of obsce- 
nity a decade ago have run into many editions after the with- 
drawal of the ban on fresh representation by the publishers. 
No rigidity can be said to exist so far as censorship of sex 
literature is considered and this has been proved in too many 
instances, all the world over. Even though books may be banned 
for various reasons—the government should prescrve or permit copy- 
right libraries to preserve copies of such books for purposes of record, 
which will show the trend of man's mind during the ages. The recent 
case with Lawrence's Lady Chatterly's Lover has shown all the world 
which way modern trends lie—for good or for bad. 

Reading tastes of the public often undergo changes—everywhere. 
Different types of books are current in different ages and history of 
the cultural trends in a people will show how divergent have been 
the tastes of the reading public in a country from age to age. The 
statistical figures of the reading habits of the people kept in a systema- 
tic way in the larger libraries of the country will reflect this 
change from time to time. And a study of this aspect is really 
a very important field for social and cultural research. It is 
very necessary for all libraries to keep a record of this trend 
in the reading habits of its readers from time to time. AM West- 
ern public and other types libraries keep this record. An analytical 
study of the issue records will easily help in getting a good picture 
of the reading tastes of the public, Such figures from the different 
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libraries of a country when collectively considered will yield a 
comprehensive result and will show the trend of the reading 
tastes of the people. It is hoped that libraries in our country 
will surely not miss this aspect of their work and will systemati- 
cally keep a record of the trends in the reading habits of their mem- 
bers. The Imperial Library at Calcutta during the British days and 
now the National Library keeps such a record which they publish 
annually along with their report on the working of the library. The 
Calcutta University Library also has a form for analytical statement 
by subjects of books issued daily. These figures require proper edi- 
ting, and monthly cumulation of the same will be a very interesting 
feature of the annual report of the library. The State Central Library 
and under it the different District libraries, Area libraries as also the 
various other types of libraries should try to keep a systematic record 
of their issues and ultimately draw up a subject analysis of the reading 
habits or tastes of the peopie. Such reports from all the state central 
libraries will undoubtedly give an interesting picture of the reading 
habits of the different language groups and different States constitu- 
ting the Indian Union. These figures along with the figures of books 
published in the country—as shown from the I.N.B. will give a rela- 
tive picture of the demand and supply of the reading habits of the 
people of this country. That such a study will be of importance for 
social and cultural research goes without saying. 
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CHAPTER VII 


ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Trends in technical work—Preparation of books for the reader, classi- 
fication, cataloguing—Aid to Readers—Reference work—Library Co- 
operation and Book Service. Branches and sub-branches—Library 
Committee and Routine work—Records—Different library departments— 
Budger— Rules and Regulations. Library staff. Display methods......... 
Buildings—Plans and Equipments. 


Organisation and running of libraries in our country have not 
been systematic for obvious reasons. The survey that we have 
covered uptil now should be able to bring out the reasons for the 
.draw-back that we suffer from so far as systematic and logical 
approaches to these questions are concerned and hence we need 
not recapitulate them in detail once more. Our draw-backs 
have been all pervading ana enormous. It is only very recently 
that organisation of libraries is being planned but even then the accep- 
ted principles which shoula first be observed in the initial stages of 
library planning are not always being followed as it should be. 
At many places library organisation development and planning at 
all levels are being done without any advice from the technical 
personne] and the persons entrusted with such plannings have been 
carrying on somehow and the results which might have been 
more spectacular have actually been limping. We have pre- 
viously discussed in detail about the various conditions both favour- 
able and unfavourable which ought to be taken into consideration 
when libraries are to be started anew in an area (country). The 
preliminary survey which precedes actual organisation of libraries 
is very helpful for the Librarian or the Director and the local library 
authority both for the present and future development plan. 

After the library service is organised on a sound footing its ad- 
ministration about the details of day to day working has to be consi- 
dered. In day to day working also libraries in our country not to 
speak of the smaller units even the larger libraries do not have 
that regular and systematic way of working which the western libraries 
have. The lag that our hbraries suffer from is not only Jimited 
to inadequate finance, untrained personnel and very limited scope 
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but mainly extends to lack of comprebensive ideas in chalking 
out systematic procedure of work within our limited scopes. 
We make no sweeping generalisation, for, there are many libra- 
ries in the country which have excellent system of working which 
yields very good results even though in a limited scale. Many 
of our medium sized libraries have too inadequate staff to enable 
proper distribution and supervision of duties amongst them. Small, 
medium or large—none of the libraries in our country may stand 
comparison with their counterparts of the Western countries in 
any respect. No much importance should be laid on such com- 
parison and it will be our duty, specially the duty of those who are 
actually concerned with administering libraries to make the best of it 
within our limited means. 

We have got to learn by experience and the mistakes which libra- 
ries both in this country and abroad had committed have to be care- 
fully avoided so that the progress may be as much unhampered as 
possible. It is very reassuring that with the current increase in the 
number of libraries in the country the trend for more modern and 
scientific approach to all problems have also been gaining ground. 
As the country advances in the path of progress and with the 
ali round development, the demand for more well equipped 
libraries will grow and it has been growing steadily. As the 
number of such libraries grow the demand for better trained 
staff to man these libraries have increased. Consequent demand 
for training in library science has shot up. Almost all the larger 
libraries in the country now have been gradually increasing the 
number of trained personnel on their staff aud have introduced 
a system of methodical work procedure which was not so long 
followed in their day to day working. This trend undoubtedly 
is one in the proper direction and it 1s expected that gradually all 
the libraries, large, medium and smali—will follow an organised 
systematic procedure of work based on sound principles of library 
routine. - 

To start from book selection, the modern trend in our libraries 
have undergone considerable change during the past few years 
of library development. The former practice of haphazard way 
of selecting books is gradually going out of vogue. Not to speak of 
special libraries and larger libraries, even the smaller and the medium 
sized libraries have realised the importance of book selection tools 
for better and systematic selection of books. Reviews of books are 
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more utilised and the INB, the B.N.B., the cumulative Book Index, 
the Book Review Digest, Books in Print and the Publishers Quarterly 
and other allied tools for book selection work are more in de- 
mand and are actually more used by both the trained and untrained 
personne] 1n libraries for book selection work. Co-operation from 
the public and the readers of a library has aiso been an useful 
source of information for book selection purposes. This was not 
very common a decade ago. Modern development of libraries 
and proper growth of a library stock needs more and more methodical 
and balanced book purchase. For a public library the general allot- 
ment of funds for purchase of books on the several subjects follows 
the following percentage more or less : 


Class: 000 General works 
100 Philosophy 
200 Religion 


3 per cent 
4 
5 
300 Sociology 7 
4 
9 
9 


> 


400 Philology 

500 Science 

600 Useful Arts 

700 Fine and Recreative Arts 7 
800 Literature 28 
900 History 8 
Biography 8 
Travel 8 


100% 


There can be no hard and fast rule for following the above assign- 
ment. The principle that the Librarian should study his community 
in relation to his book selection 1s the best one for all times. An ex- 
perienced librarian is obviously guided by this principle and his ex- 
perience helps him a lot in this matter. For the new librarian 
astudy of the history, Geography, Topography, the population, 
status, occupations or profession that the people of the area 
pursue, and the social and recreative habits of the people is very 
necessary. The interest of the people has got to be served through 
the book collection of the library and the Librarian has to build 
up his book collection basing it on the interests and recreative habits 
of the peopie, his immediate clientele. The occupation of the people 
Will also be a sure guide in this matter. For a library which , 
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has been in operation for some time, the issue figures and the 
reading analysis therefrom will yield a representative picture of 
the reading tastes of the people. But it should be noted that 
it is not advisable to judge the issue record of a book unless 
its opportunities for being used are known. Librarians in our coun- 
try should alsa do well to follow this method or procedure in the 
case of public libraries. 

The basic stock of a public library in the Western Countries gene- 
rally follow the following chart illustrating the percentage between 
the different subjects both in reference and lending sections. This 
also, it is to be noted does not imply any hard and fast rule but is just 
an average case study, In our country public libraries may or may 
not follow the table but it will surcly be a helpful guide in building 
up the initial stock of a library. Minute details will surely depend 
on the local conditions and leanings of the people. Formerly no 
such care or consideration was ever given towards building up of the 
initia] stock of a public library but the modern trend has been, to 
grow up according to a plan and hence a system has to be followed 
which may be methodically observed by all workers and the daevelop- 
ment of the library is more or less assured. The table of initial stock 
is given below : 


REFERENCE LENDING TOTAL 


Subjects Percent No.of Percent No. of Percent No. of 
ofstock Vols. ofstock Vols. of stock Vols. 


General (000) 10.97 493 .24 56 2.0 549 
Philosophy (100) 1.7 53 2.07 479 1.9 532 
Religion (200) 53 238 2.73 631 3.2 869 
Sociology (300) 8.4 377 4.96 1147 5.5 1524 
Language (400) 3.5 155 72 166 1.2 321 
Science (500) 73 327 5.13 1143 5.5 1510 
Useful Arts (600) 7.8 351 5.26 1215 5.7 1566 
Fine Arts (700) 10.0 449 7.23 1669 7.6 2118 


Literature (800) — 13.56 609 14.43 3330 142 3939 


Hist. Geog. 
Biog. (900) 32.0 1440 16.74 3867 19.2 5307 
Fiction = == 40 49 9353 34.0 9353 


Total : 100.0 4492 100.0 23096 100.0 2,4588 
(Walker's Book Selection) 
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There are library committees in almost every type of library to 
approve the books that are selected for purchase. This approval 
is just a formal affair affixing the seal to the work of the librarian. 
It is the general practice unless the library is a very small one and 
the librarian has no competent staff to help him in book selection 
, Work, that orders are sent to agents and book dealers for the supply 
` of books selected for purchase and then as the Committee meets the 
lists of such books intended for purchase is submitted to the Com- 
mittee members who may further add to it. The Committee generally 
is concerned more with costly and rare books for which special 
sanction is sought. If there is no meeting of the committee 
such items are taken up by circulation amongst members or the 
librarian may in consultation with the Chairman take steps in 
the matter and then formally report to the Committee when it meets. 
In all fairness, a librarian must have the necessary scope to work with- 
in his sphere and he must be allowed to take initiative and do what 
is good for the library. Unnecessary hindrance by the Committee 
only spoils the initiative in the librarian and makes him sad. We 
shall deal with hbrary committees in more details later on. 

After the books come from the venders the different stages that 
they pass through before they are ready for issue are generally the 
same in all libraries. The physical examination of the book is very 
necessary in all libraries for, unless the book is physically perfect 
it cannot be accepted. The verification of the book and its physical 
examination is convenjently done by 2 assistants in case of large con- 
signments after which the books are accessioned. It has been found 
that the modern trend 1n all our libraries has of late taken to more 
systematic ways and classification and cataloguing of books according 
to the accepted procedures has been more and more common. 

So far as classification is concerned all library workers know that 
there are 101 and many more systems of numbering books in the 
world. Most of the countries basing their classification on the Deci- 
mal System have evolved Schemes of their own. But the interna- 
tionally accepted Schemes are the Universal Decimal Classification 
and the Dewey Decimal Classification. There are also some other 
schemes e.g. Brown's Subject Classification, Cutter's Expansive 
Classification. Library of Congress Scheme and Bliss? Bibliographic 
Classification. Some of the European countries such as Scandinavia 

(Sweden) have based their classification schemes on Alphabetic 
symbols instead of numerals. Many countries have fallen in 
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the same line with other countries in matters of classification 
by adopting the internationally accepted schemes such as the 
D.C. and the U.D.C. So far as our country rs concerned the larger 
libraries have now been adopting the D.C. in general and the 
scientific hbraries have been in favour of U.D.C. Instead of 
going into details of the drawbacks of these two internationally 
accepted Schemes regarding placing of books on Indian Philo- 
sophy, Religion, Literature, Language, History etc. we shall just 
mention that Indian librarians have been experiencing many a 
difficult knott over such matters. Previously this problem was not 
so keenly felt as it is today because the number and variety of books 
on Indian subjects and languages have enormously increased now- 
a-days. It is indeed a problem now for the librarian in India to place 
books on Indian subjects in its proper subject sequence along 
with other European or English books classified according to 
D.C. or U.D.C. This is more so for Arts and Humanities subjects 
rather than for Screntific treatises which are aptly classed under 
U.D.C. 

One of the most logical and scientific schemes—specially suitable 
for Indian subjects is the Colon Classification Scheme formulated 
by Dr. S. R. Ranganathan who represents our country at all 
International Library Conferences. Indeed the colon classifica- 
tion scheme has made such a headway in other countries of the 
world for its logical and scientific approach to the subject that 
India has won a very high place of honour in the library world out- 
side. Within the country, curiously enough no much interest is 
evinced perhaps because of the indifferent scientific aptitude of 
most of the librarians of our country who prefer to follow the 
more easy and commonly accepted scheme such as the D.C, 
Public libraries in our country had so long been arranging and 
classifying their stock on commonsense system by dividing the 
books on broad subjects and under each subject alphabetically 
or serially numbered. This was the most common way because 
our public libraries were mostly manned by untrained staff. It 
is gratifying to note that now things have changed and most of 
the public libraries are able to utilise the services of trained 
Ppersonnel—honorary or paid, partime or full time for their library 
work. Library training deserves to be more easily available for 
this reason and there is a very encouraging trend now-a-days 
for the lay library worker to learn the a.b.c. of scientific 
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approach to library work in their spare time. Thanks to the labour 
of love of many an author in the different state languages of our coun- 
try, who have written books on the subject in the vernacular of the 
locahty so that any body interested may easily be able to know the 
rudiments of library science. 

But so far as classification of books are concerned it is imperatively 
necessary to do something in the matter of adopting Dewey’s 
Scheme for Indjan subjects. For more than 20 years many a 
librarian in this country have been crying hoarse over this, but 
no team work, on an umform way has been possible. Indivi- 
dual efforts have own the admiration of many but that does 
Not solve our problem. The first to work on the scheme of classi- 
fication was Late Satish Chandra Guha of Varanasi (U.P.). He for- 
mulated an oriental classification (O.C.) Scheme pre-eminently 
suitable for this country. His book Prachya Vargikarana Paddhati, 
and many an article by him on this subject go to explain the various 
facilities of classifying books under the O.C. Shri Prabhat Kumar 
Mukherji the then Librarian of the Viswabharati (Santiniketan) 
has also made a thorough study of the Decimal Scheme and evolved 
a scheme of his own with a two figure base and has very recently pub- 
lished a second enlarged edition of his scheme in Bengali. His 
scheme he formulated while he was the Librarian as mentioned 
before of the Tagore University and he utilised the Scheme in 
that library. The Scheme is a very useful one and is very suit- 
able for any public library in Bengal or elsewhere—provided 
the hbrary follows the Scheme in toto. Butifa library follows Dewey 
for English books and Probhat Babu’s scheme for Indian books, there 
are chances of classification numbers coming to a clash. He has 
adopted Dewey’s D.C. Schemes to our needs in the most advantageous 
form in two figures and much credit is due to him for his labour. 
Larger hbraries of the country which douse the D.D.C.and have fallen 
in line with international libraries will be unable to use the two 
figure Decimal numbers for Indian subjects as the two Schemes are 
incompatible to each other and the schedule numbers are sure to 
overlapp and clash. There have been many attempts at solving 
this difficuity—and librarians have ventilated their views in 
articles in discussions in seminars but no final settlement is yet 


visible. References to some of these have been made in detail in 
the appendix. 
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Cataloguing 


Now we turn to cataloguing. In our country the card catalogue 
—it may safely be said, has come to stay which was definitely not so 
a decade or two ago. The convenience of the card catalogue 
is too well known to deserve repetition. Even smaller hbrary 
units that are eager for modernizing their work procedures are 
all changing over to card catalogues more than to sheaf or book 
form or ledger form of catalogue. The larger and the medium 
units invariably have taken to card catalogues. It may undoub- 
tedly be said that the modern trend in the outer form of cata- 
logue in our country 1s generally the card form. But this does 
not mean that all libraries in the country—small, medium and 
large have card catalogues at present. Many a small unit in 
the countryside the rural libraries and village centres cannot 
just think of the card cabinet and card form of the catalogue 
and these have to go on with the age old (book) form of cata- 
logues written by hand and kept up to date from time to time as 
books are added to the library. But whenever there is a talk of re- 
organisation or modernisation in a library, the old catalogue generally 
is replaced by the card form of catalogue. So far about the outer 
form, as to the inner form of catalogues the trend in the larger 
libraries 1s for the dictionary catalogue—the author title and subject 
—all in one alphabetical sequence as arranged in a dictionary—is 
generally in vogue. In many libraries the author and the title cards 
are kept in one alphabetical sequence while the subject card is kept 
separately arranged alphabetically or classified according to the 
scheme of classification followed. Numerous libraries are unable 
to have all the three different cards or catalogues for their books 
and hence have recourse to either an author catalogue or subject cata- 
logue according to the resources at their command. I 

The book form or ledger form of catalogue generally is not able 
to give as full information about the book as a card or sheaf form 
of catalogue can. The entries on a card or sheaf catalogue 1s more 
detailed than the entries on the book form catalogue. Both the 
library worker and the library visitor or reader have now realisep 
the importance of the catalogue, and there is now-a-days a happy 
tendency to use the catalogue more and more. The catalogue 
is the tool and an index of the library stock and its proper 
use enables one to make fuller use of the hbrary. The catalogue 
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should be such as to enable every one to make the best use of 
the library through it. It is the catalogue which mainly interprets 
the contents of the library to the general reader and much de- 
pends on this competent interpretation to the library user. The use 
of open access libraries 1s not yet very common in this country 
though library authorities here have now been thinking about 
it more seriously than before. The Delhi Public Library as also 
a few other public libraries on the district library level in West Bengal 
and elsewhere have introduced either full or modified open access 
system in their libraries and the result has been encouraging. Trust 
begets trust and the more general introduction of the Open access 
system will rt 1s hoped be common as we advance in the systematic 
use of libraries. Many are of opinion that in open access libra- 
ries there will no more be need for thorough and upto date 
catalogues but this is not really tenable. To the average man 
who comes to the library for recreation Open access may do away 
with the need of consulting the catalogue, he will simply walk in 
and round the stacks and select his books but itis not so for the 
more serious reader and the research worker who will always 
have to consult the catalogues whether the library be open access 
or not. 

The processes that next follow are the labelling, stamping, cutting 
etc. and these, small things though, should be done with a deft hand 
and done carefully. Careless work is bad everywhere but it 
is more so ima hbrary and hence the hbrary worker will have 
to be very careful in all his work. Much depends on neat and proper 
finish in labelhng, stamping and cutting. Umformity in placing 
the book labels, neat stamping and proper cutting are essential 
things which will reflect the credit of the library worker—where the 
books are arranged on the shelves—a good show and tidiness 
has a very pleasing effect on all who visit the hbrary. In most of our 
libraries these small things are done very shabbily and the result 
is that many a book is marred by irresponsible stamping on the plates 
or on the front of the title page etc. The labellings are also so badly 
done that they come out sooner than expected and the hand- 
writing on the labels too are never uniform, all these cumulatively have 
a depressing effect on the reader who handles the book. Frankly 
speaking, less attention is paid in this country to these small things, 
much unhke the Western practice, where both important and 
unimportant work receives utmost care and supervision from 
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persons concerned. We hope this carelessness and slovenliness will 
soon be got rid of by our countrymen. 

To turn to catalogues once more. Edward Edwards, more than 
a century ago wrote as follows and this is true to this day and 
will be so for all times to come. “There is no matter connected with 
the administration of a library, public or private, small or large, 
which can vie in pomt of importance with the character and 
the condition of its catalogues. How soever liberal its accessibility, 
however able the librarian—however numerous and well trained its 
staff—however large and well selected its store of books, it will 
fall lamentably short of the true standard of a good library if its cata- 
logung be not (1) well constructed (2) well kept up with the 
growth of the collection and (3) throughly at. the command of its 
frequenters." It has been said ‘Suit your catalogue to your im- 
mediate public’ which means that the method of construction of the 
catalogue must be suited to the intelligence of the majority who 
will be expected to use it i.e. the arrangement not too difficult to need 
all sorts of guides to explain etc. This aspect of catalogue cons- 
truction needs more attention in our country where the average intel- 
ligence of the people in different areas differ and is always to 
be kept in mina by the makers of the catalogues in libraries of different 
localities. So a catalogue as we have seen provides records of 
things in a systematic order which enables the user to know what 
those things are, where they are and to determine their character 
and suitability for different purposes. From this it naturally 
follows that to be reliable this recording of the information 
must be in accordance with definite principles or rules which 
together constitute a code. 

As applied to a library, a catalogue in the modern sense of the 
term is the recording of certain information regarding manus- 
cripts, books, pamphlets, musical compositions, illustrations, prints, 
maps, lantern slides and any other printed or pictorial material that 
may come within the scope of the library. Now a days this scope 
extends to include such things as films, photos, micrography and 
gramaphone records or discs. To enable this to be done and done 
efficiently many codes of rules have been drawn up, prominent 
amongst which are those compiled by corporate bodies and indivi- 
duals such as the British Museum, the late Charles A Cutter, the 
British Library Association (L.A.) and the American Library Asso- 
ciation (ALA) the last two associations have a joint code known 
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as the Anglo-American Code. (A.A.). We are not going into the 
details and the merits or demerits of the different codes, which is 
the subject matter of any book on cataloguing practice. We shall 
only stress here the importance of the code in formulating principles 
to be followed by the cataloguer. Cataloguing as we know is orga- 
nised common sense, based on experience and applied to the des- 
cription of printed matter. The cataloguer as such, has to follow 
certain rules which have been codified for his guidance and are gene- 
rally unalterable. These rules form the code and broadly speaking 
has a common basis in all countries. But there are differences in 
various minute details from country to country which are codified 
in the rules followed in those regions. Many countries in Europe 
follow their own codes so far as cataloguing is concerned and do 
not much care to fall in with all the rules 1nternationally accepted 
or the A.A. Code. But a catalogue being as it is, organised common 
sense does not generally clash in fundamentals with the accepted 
codes and rules. In our country we have no particular code for 
cataloguing as such though Dr. Ranganathan has drawn up one 
code for classification and cataloguing. The general practice with 
all larger libraries, research institutes, Universities and special and 
national libraries is to follow either the ALA or the A.A. Code. 

But as in classification so in cataloguing there are many local 
divergencies and practices which necessitates the need for an Indian 
code for cataloguing. There are peculiarities common to the cus- 
toms and usages in rendering of our names, there are also various 
local or regional rules which may not be overlooked for the sake 
of uniformity or to fall in with the international ways of cataloguing. 
All these require a code or a set of rules properly edited and finalised 

, for guiding the cataloguer in his work. But just as in classification, 
nothing beyond individual attempts have been made in this respect. 
It is reassuring to learn that the special Libraries Association has 
been discussing this topic for an united action and different regional 
library associations have been requested to go into this matter 
thoroughly and then send in their reports. A Seminar on this topic 
was held under the auspices of IASLIC at Jadavpur University in 
1960-61 and a good beginning had been made. A catalogue is an 
inventory of books logically arranged serving as a key to the books 
and their contents and differs from a bibliography in being confined 
to the books in a given library. The latest trend in all hbraries 
in our country is to compile their catalogues in as up to date way as 
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possible, this was not so keenly evident in the past and hence this 
trend in itself is a very welcome sign in the development of scientific 
trends in library services in our country. This demand itself will 
go a long way in furthering the use of catalogues as also in providing 
of more well equipped and properly construed catalogues in all 
our libraries. 

Now coming to Reference work and aid to readers in our 
libraries, it will be evident that we have got to organise and develop 
this aspect of library service to a very great extent. For proper 
equipment of this section in the larger libraries of our country much 
depends on the reference stock of the library and still more 
on the trained staff. Indeed without a wellequipped or com- 
petent staff no library can give better service that is demanded 
of it. It is said as has already been pointed out that a good book 
collection without a competent staff is like a gold mine worked by 
obsolete methods—much of the precious ore remains in the 
ground. A good reference collection as also a competent staff is 
necessary to meet the demands of the readers, their various questions 
and their proper solutions. It is also said that of the 3 elements— 
book collection, building and staff—which together make up a library 
—the most important in its influence on the success or failure 
of the whole is perhaps the book collection. But the staff is 
a close second. A welltrained and competent staff, sufficient in 
numbers may often make much of even a mediocre selection of 
books and a good book collection may be rendered ineffectual by 
poor administration, a lack of competent interpretation and 
inept management. The efficiency of the readers aid service will 
depend both on the library staff and the book collection. One 
supplements the other. The method of work in meeting the 
readers question and solving them requires proper sympathetic 
approach besides organised way of dealing with them. ln a 
public library people of various or different strata of intelligence 
will come for help and guidance in matters peculiar to them- 
selves. The librarian or the library worker in charge of the 
reference desk has got to deal with them accordingly. Men of more 
intelligence as also men of average and no intelligence may approach 
the Reference Officer for solving their problems. The Librarian 
or the Reference Officer, must never by any chance, give to 
understand that the questions are foolish or unworthy of his 
attention. Often he has got to tackle the reader and get the exact 
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matter that he wants to know. The reader, it often happens, 
is unable to put the question intelligently and the library assistant 
has got to help him to formulate his questions properly. Throvgh 
sympathy and through patience the librarian or the library worker 
has got to win over his questioner and then deal with him. 

Many libraries may not have the material that a reader is interes- 
ted in, similarly to many of the questions and references demanded 
by the public the library may not be able to supply immediate ans- 
wers, in all such cases the Reference Officer or the Reference Assis- 
tant, in charge of the Reference Desk must take some time before 
he is able to satisfy his readers. He should politely ask them to 
call again for the answers some days later, during the meantime 
he should be able to equip himself with all the necessary informa- 
tions from all available sources. In the City libraries he may contact 
the other organisations that may help him with the wanted infdr- 
mation over the phone, he may requisition the wanted material 
from other libraries through inter-library loan system and he may 
seek help from whomsoever he thinks will be able to help and guide 
him on proper lines. But all these have to be done before his reader 
comes for the answer to him again. One thing that our libraries 
seldom do is that they very rarely keep a record of the reference work 
Or readers’ assistance work done by them. But these should be 
kept. Many an information wanted to-day may again be in demand, 
say 6 months or a year or more afterwards. A bibliography on 
a particular author or subject required by one reader now may in 
all probability again be in demand by someone else sometime later 
On. Questions are often repeated not by the same person though 
but by others at different times. In all such cases unless a record 
of the work once done is kept systematically filed—arranged and 
classified and in case of larger libraries all such information etc. 
are systematically catalogued also, arranged alphabetically under 
subjects, so that they may be utilised if required again. In Western 
libraries the filing of such information is made in large sized 
cards (5"x8") which are arranged in cabinets for future use. In 
case the answers are long enough, references are made to the 
proper place where they may be had. This filing system is 
very necessary, it saves a lot of time and unnecessary labour to trace 
out over and over again the same references for an answer which had 
once been supplied a year or two ago. The proper organisation 
of reference service and aid to readers in some way will depend on 
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correct lay out and systematic record of the work done by the refe- 
rence assistant. The maintenance of this record must be perfect 
so that the answers and the clues to solutions may be at once traced 
without delay by one and all. The same man may not be in charge 
of the reference desk always and hence the new man before trying 
to answer any problem may easily look up the catalogue of such 
information files and see if there had been any such or similar ques- 
tions in the past. 

Now coming to library co-operation and interlibrary loan 
or lending service, we find that our libraries are yet to be 
organised on the same level as their Western counterparts are. 
An ideal library service would be one in which every book in any 
library would be available if needed without delay or complexity, 
in any other library. Under such a system a reader in a remote 
village corner should have access to the literature of any subject 
in which he may be interested, at a cost not much more than 
which 1s borne by a city dweller. Such an ideal 1s approachable 
only íf there is proper organisation, cataloguing, and transport. 
Many are of opinion that nationalisation of library services would 
solve the problem. They maintain that if the libraries were in 
charge of a special government department, requiring everywhere 
a minimum standard of efficiency as a result of qualified inspection 
and adequate monetary grants, then every library might be made a 
branch of a homogenous national library system with special reser- 
voirs of books wanted only sparingly, central book selection based 
on local demands, cooperative buying, publicity methods, reading 
lists, bibliographical films and talking-book collections and with 
special library postal, telephone and telegraph charges and a central 
enquiry service. This remark on the background of British library 
services further adds that when a government shall come with a 
greater 1magination than any has yet shown, and endowed with a 
power to persuade parlament and people of its desirability, such 
a cultural ministerial department may also come. So far as our 
country is concerned, it is gratifying to note that our central 
government has a Minister for cultural affairs with the portfolio 
of pubhc hbraries under him. The work that the Ministry is 
able to do, so far as libraries and library services are concerned will 
justify its existence. 

The British public library system which has in many ways been 
setting examples to backward countries in library service, goes to 
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show that their libraries have not remained separate and selfsufficient 
units. What a central organization might be expected to do, 
has been done in a notable measure by the voluntary coopera- 
tion of the libraries public, institutional, industrial and private. 
Hundreds of public libraries in every part of Great Britain 
have an interlending system, a cooperation which is believed 
to be unique in its range. We may here in a short compass 
describe the library set up in England which is the basis of 
national cooperation, British public Libraries were local in origin 
and no Act of parliament has ever provided for any central organisa- 
tion. This system of cooperation between libraries the most com- 
prehensive in the world has been the product of unique voluntary 
effort and initiative. The system is based on the National Central 
Library originally founded by Dr. Albert Mansbridge in 1916 as the 
Central Library for students, to supply books t^ isolated students 
and adult classes. Largely owing to the aid of the Carnegie Trust 
and the work of British Librarians, this institution has become the 
centre of a national inter-lending system. This has been brought 
about and developed to its present position in less than 50 years 
now, first by the establishment of the N.C.L., then by the growth 
of its outlier system and finally by the remarkable development 
of the regional library systems which now covers the whole of 
England. The libraries of U K. all contribute to the N.C.L. which 
acts as a clearing house, reservoir and source of bibliographical 
transmission for all other libraries. 

The N.C.L. has attached to it outlier libraries of all kinds which 
lend books and these, it passes on through regional library systems 
to readers everywhere and supplements this service from its own 
rapidly growing special stock. The N.C L. was first housed at 20 
Tavistock Sq. London, a modest enterprise with a great purpose 
and unlimited potentialities. The purpose as we have seen was to 
supply books to individual students 1n areas where there was inade- 
quate library service at no extra cost except that of postage and 
to provide sets of books to adult classes, which owed their existence 
mainly to Dr. Mansbridge’s efforts. In 1930 it received government 
recognition and as a result of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on National Museums and Galleries it was reconstitu- 
ted in 1931 as the National Central Library and King George V 
granted a Royal charter of incorporation. As the crown of their 
contributions to British Library service the Carnegie "Trustees ac- 
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quired a large building in Malet place adjoining the University 
College and adjacent to the British Museum and the new buildings 
of the University of London. Two thirds of this building was devo- 
ted to N.C.L. where the great Union Catalogue of the stocks of 
some 200 ‘outlier’ libraries 1s housed while the remaining portion 
(Chaucer House) went to the Library Association. During the 
2nd world war the building suffered from aerial bombardment 
and considerable portion of the stock of books were destroyed. 
The latest move has been in 1959 when agreement was reached by 
which the University will acquire the present site of the N.C.L. and 
the Chaucer House for their own expansions and will construct 
new buildings to accommodate the N.C.L. and the L A. ın more 
commodious buildings on better sites nearby, and this has been 
done. Though over 6 million books are available under the system 
outlined above, the strain on the N.C.L. became so great that a 
further development was undertaken. 

By the division of the country into 12 regions, public lhbràáries 
in each region undertook to lend among themselves, the N.C.L. 
being called on only where the resources of the region failed. Al- 
though details of administration differ, in general each region main- 
tains its own union catalogue and central bureau for administration, 
the cost being met by subscription from each library, usually 
proportionate to the population served. Inside the N.C.L. 
there developed a bureau of bibliographical information to which 
libraries and students might apply for guidance in the choice of 
books or for clues to special subjects. It was for this bibliographi- 
cal service and for the promotion of the outlier system and an vnion 
catalogue ın connection with ıt that a treasury grant of £ 3,000 per 
annum from 1930 was made and was confined to these specific 
items. The cost of the book lending side of the service as already 
stated, was met in the main by the Carnegie Trust by grants from 
other public bodies, small subscriptions from municipal and country 
libraries and contributions from private subscribers. By 1948, the 
N.C.L. had proved its worth sufficiently to draw from the National 
Exchequer, £ 19,000 per annum. Even this is still inadequate for 
its vast purposes but it helps in making considerable progress. The 
N.C.L. book stock is not meant to be issued on loan to visitors, 
except in very special circumstances. Al books are lent through 
public and other libraries to which readers have access. The stock 
which is over 2 lakhs by now is comparatively small in relation to its 
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aims and claims ; but it is to be remembered always that the books 
are only those which the ordinary library does not possess. They 
are bought because they are needed and books costing less than 
8 shillings are not supplied. The collection is a select one of books 
for which a definite demand, difficult otherwise to meet, has been 
made. Every year the tendency is to rely more and more on co- 
operation with outlier and other libraries to meet ordinary demands 
and to stock only expensive or inaccessible books. The organisation 
has now been tested by long practice and through it over 2,50,000 
books are loaned each year, mainly between public libraries. Diffi- 
culties have recently been experienced through the rising costs of 
administration and as a result union catalogues have fallen into 
arrears. The demand on the regions and on the N.C.L. too has 
multiplied. To meet these problems, a further extension of co-opera- 
tion has been undertaken by some regions, by which the libraries 
agree to purchase the whole output of books, each library making 
itself responsible for a specified subject or subjects. By this subject 
specialisation scheme, the automatic provision of important books 
is ensured, even though there is no visible demand for them at the 
time of purchase. 

An outlier library is one which places its stock at the disposal 
of the N.C.L. for lending according to its rules and which 
contributes to the great union catalogue which is maintained 
at that library. Grants were made by the Carnegie Trustees 
to many special libraries on condition that they became out- 
hers. These were followed voluntarily by many public libraries 
which engaged to lend any book when this was possible without 
prejudice to their own readers. The first need of a national library 
is to locate books—to know where books are and this was possible 
through the Regional Liprary system or organised. groups of outlier 
libraries. There are altogether more than 31, 249 library service 
points in U.K. provided by 577 independent local library authori- 
ties who are free to spend as much or as little as they like on their 
libraries. Though independent, they do not operate in independent 
isolation. Library cooperation has made it possible for the reader 
who wants some specific books, to obtain it, Wherever he may live, 
whoever he may be. We have seen that the function of the N.C.L. 
was not so much to lend books from its own stock—which was 
largely meant to supplement other resources but to act as a clearing 
house for interlibrary loans. The basic idea was that it should 
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establish contact with libraries and thus be able to put the requiring 
library in touch with a library able and willing to lend what was 
needed. The interlibrary borrowing assumed such proportions that 
it was beyond the resources of one centre to manipulate and the 
service of intermediate agencies were introduced. 

These are the regional bureaux. The procedure is for the reader 
requiring something to apply first to the Local library. If the 
book is not in stock, for financial or other reasons, the library 
sends the request to the regional bureau. If a copy 1s avail- 
able in any other library in the region, that library 1s asked to 
supply it to the requirer’s local library or less often to the borrower 
direct. Generally the book is sent to the local Ibrary and the reader 
is informed by a card so that he may get his book from the loca! 
library. If no copy be available in the region, the request is for- 
warded to the N.C.L. which does one of the several things. Asso- 
ciated with the N.C.L. are some 200 non-public (University and spe- 
cial) libraries willing to lend. Reference to an appropriate hbrary or 
to the union catalogue may locate the work or the request may be 
met by a library in another region or the N.C.L. may supply it 
from its own stock or it may buy it or ask an appropriate special 
hbrary to do so. The N.C.L. may even obtain tt from some library 
in another country through international library cooperation system 
which 1s slowly increasing now-a-days. The diagrammatic represen- 
tation of interlibrary (loan) service 1n the appendix will explain 
the entire picture very clearly. 

Even though there aie a few drawbacks or practical difficulties 
which we will presently discuss, this cooperation through I.L.S. 
has changed the face of library service so far as the purposive reader 
with specific needs is concerned. He is no Ionger limited to local 
resources He can draw upon the whole country, even a large part 
of the world. In practice about 90% of the books in demand are 
supplied through the regional library service or the I.L.S. But the 
one important limitation is the time lag for the supply of books. 
Often it takes a long time to get the books and this 1s due to so many 
reasons. But another complaint and a very practical one that many 
a librarian felt is that the huge waste of time, money and labour 
that is 1nvolvcd in supplying books for readers who sometimes do 
not turn up for the books when the books have actually come. 
Roughly speaking it costs about 2-3 shillings per book for the 
service, postal and the transit charges taken together to get 4 book 
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through the L.L.S. It often happens like this, a reader comes and 
demands a book in hot haste and insists for a copy of it from any 
source, he fills in his demand slip say for 2, 3 or 4 books. The entire 
machinery as per the diagrammatic representation of the I.L.S. 
mentioned earlier 1s set in motion and after a week or so the books 
come to the library and the reader is informed about ıt. But when 
days pass and none turns up for the books the feeling of the hbrarian 
may well be imagined. After detaining the book for the prescribed 
time, usually a week or so the books have again to be sent back in 
the same way by which they came. If there are such cases in every 
library—then the huge wastage of time, labour and money involved 
may be imagined. The reader loses nothing as the service uptil 
now, 18 free service to help the serious reader in his studies, but 

it means a lot of waste for the library concerned. Hence many a 

library worker expressed the view that it would be better íf the 

reader making such a demand be made to pay something for the 

service or deposit some amount only to be sure of his sincerity so 

that the books after their arrival is made use of and not returned 

simply without having been used. Whimsical demands of many 

a whimsical reader will surely stop and unnecessary waste thus pre- 

vented. This aspect surely needs consideration to increase the 

efficiency of the L.L.S. everywhere. 

Lately N C.L. has been receiving grants from the Treasury and 
Carnegie U.K. Trust no longer helps the N.C.L. The regional 
bureaux are supported entirely by contributions from the constituent 
libraries. Reference has already been made to the steps that have 
lately been taken to ensure full coverage so that somewhere every 
useful book may be provided. This is through the subject specia- 
lisation scheme. It is plain that all libraries are primarily interested 
in their own public, they have to use most of their invariably limited 
funds to provide the books that will be most useful to majority 
of their readers. The inevitable result of this procedure is that 
though most of the hbraries provide some less general books and 
much the same books, there will be some items which no library 
obtains, unless deliberate steps are taken to fill these gaps. These 
steps are now being taken through the already referred subject specia- 
hsation scheme. The LL.S. cooperation scheme for books is now 
being more specialised and is being introduced for supply of infor- 
mation also. Another form of cooperation is now-a-days spreading 
—cooperation of libraries in permitting inter-availability of reader’s 
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tickets amongst themselves. Though reference libraries and read- 
ing room facilities are open to all without lumtation, to members 
and non members alike, lending facilitres are usually restricted 
to the members of the library who own library tickets for that 
library. But often a man would prefer or find it more con- 
venient to use the library of a neighbouring authority or would 
find the material he wants in a large library. The only way to over- 
come this is to permit one to borrow from libraries other than his 
own with his own library ticket removing limitation of local boun- 
daries between libraries. The greatest obstacle to such inter-avail- 
ability of tickets is variation in standards of service and this would 
mean that the good library would be called upon to give free service 
to people from a neighbouring area that was offering a much less 
worthwhile service. Hence the system would not gain much head- 
way until good standards are more general. Nevertheless in U.K. 
such inter-availability exists and is extending by local and neigh- 
bourly arrangements by the increased acceptance of the principle. 
The arrangement is already there by which all the metropolitan 
borough libraries will lend to one another’s borrowers and there are 
some libraries which have extended this privilege without question 
to all libraries i.e. they will lend to any one presenting the member- 
ship ticket of any public library in the country. Spread of inter- 
nationalism may one day extend this privilege to the entire world 
so that a member of a British library may use an American library 
with his own ticket. 

So far as our country is concerned, interlibrary service exists 
undoubtedly but there is no written code on it. Our hbraries some- 
times lend just out of courtesy and often this courtesy 1s withheld. 
There are also no distinct regional systems and National Central 
Library to organise such library cooperation. As we have seen inte- 
grated library service is just 1n its infancy and extends only to a very 
few select areas within the districts. Labrary service is just in its 
formative stages and if we can plan properly we may be able t» build 
a library structure on' a very broad base with the N.C.L. at the apex 
or the National Libraries in the 4 different zones serving as the 
Regional Headquarters, under them being the State Central libraries, 
below which will come the District Libraries, area libraries, and 
further down, the sub-divisional and town libraries with the rural 
centres and village libráries (on thana basis, as discussed in 
a previous chapter) as the base. Special libraries—regional uni 
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versity libraries as also commercial and industrial libraries etc. may 
cooperate with this I.L.S. through the N.C.L. The maintenance 
of the great Union Catalogue and its building up or compilation 
has got to be taken up and there are various other points which 
have to be looked into before any formal outline can be drawn up 
for effective interlibrary service on the basis of the one we have just 
described in U.K. 

Library authorities as also persons who are in charge of directing 
the development of state central library and the district library 
systems should make a thorough study of the project and then 
proceed in planning the system. The numberless private libraries 
which are more or less subscription libraries should also be inte- 
grated and their resources utilised for such interlibrary loan service 
to be built up within the country. Mention may be made here 
of a regional seminar on library cooperation of some of the Eastern 
region countries organised by the USIS at Calcutta in January 1964. 
Many useful papers were read and discussed by the participants 
and a small Committee was appointed with the librarian, National 
Library as the chairman and other regional representatives as mem- 
bers, to draw up a code formulating rules etc. for ILS within the 
eastern region—as far as possible. According to many, much 
has been done so far as libraries and library planning is concerned, 
but much has yet to be done regarding spread of book service in 
our country, in comparison to the countries of the West. The history 
or the full history of the growth and development of interlending 
system in our country will surely be an epitome of library movement, 
and development of library service. People who are in charge of 
this development and evolution should always bear in mind 
that the desire to serve the reader first and foremost must 
surmount all problems of money and parochialism. Book ser- 
vice through branches and sub-branches within the area of the 
district hbrary or the Municipal jibrary where the unit is a 
municipality, has got to be similarly organised. So far as inter 
availability of tickets are concerned the system may not be possible 
to be introduced in our country so soon. Its introduction in the 
West is possible now, only after more than a century of organised 
library service has been in existence. Similarly ın our country 
though it will never take a century for ug to Organise our libraries 
in the western library lines, it may take at least a decade or two 
to introduce the latest innovations in library service after the Western 
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patterns. There is of course a trend in the city libraries, 
specially in the largest of the cities of the country to go ahead with 
Library legislation and other innovations on the lines of the 
western library service. With the realisation of civic sense more 
and more by the people in general the atmosphere for improvement 
in library services will more appropriately set in. In the meantime 
the larger libraries of Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, Madras and 
other cities may introduce the system of interavailability of their 
tickets amongst themselves within the city limits and watch the 
results. 

Every brary as we have previously discussed has a committee 
which looks after the work of the library. The librarian is 
generally the Secretary of the Committee. The Librarian’s 
duties are mostly of an executive type while the Committees duties 
are more or less of legislative nature. It is the Committee which 
lays down the policy and it is the duty of the Librarian to translate 
it into action. The Chief functions of the L.C. are (a) to apportion 
the library budget, (b) to make a balanced selection of books and 
periodicals, (c) to determine regulations for the use of the Library, 
(d) to make suggestions for increasing its usefulness, (e) to receive 
the annual report of the librarian. 

The constitution of the Committee differs along with the type 
of the library for which the committee stands. The appointment 
of staff members are also done by the committee but the assignment 
of their duties are done by the Librarian. If the library is to print 
a catalogue, the necessary fund allocation is the duty of the commi- 
ttee but it is the duty of the Librarian to decide the form and type 
of the catalogue, within, of course, the amount provided. The 
committee generally does not interfere with the work ofthe Libra- 
rian. Unnecessary interference often tends to kill the initiative 
of the Librarian. It is happy to note that in our country where 
the Librarian did not enjoy any status at all, has of late been looked 
upon as an important figure and there is an all round appreciation 
for the good work done by the Librarian. Those in power and 
authority are now appreciating and everywhere the need for a pro- 
fessional librarian is now being recognised. The pay and grade 
of the Librarian has improved to a degree but there is still much 
to be done and unless these receive the required attention from 
the authorities, much uséful work will remain undone. The 
routine work or the day to day work in the library is assigned 
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to the members of the staff by the Librarian who either himself 
or through his deputy has to regularly supervise the work done. 
In a large library the assignment or allocation of definite duties 
also entails delegation of responsibilities and such delegation of 
duties helps to rouse a sense of authority with commensurate initia- 
tive in the subordinates. It is always to be borne in mind that the 
efficiency of a library can never depend on the Librarian alone. 
It is the team work that is responsible for the good work done and 
hence big or small in all types of libraries much will depend on the 
cooperation of the staff and the hbrarian who is able to win the 
cooperation of his staff will be more sure of good work than one 
who is unable to inspire the staff under him. 

The number of departments of a library will depend on 
the size and importance of the library. A small public library 
with a small staff cannot possibly have the same number of 
departments that a large public library with a fairly large amount 
of staff may have. It is for the librarian to plan his work with the 
number of staff at his disposal and divide the entire work into various 
sections and departments. Often two or more sections may have 
to be combined under one for the sake of limited accommodation 
and smaller number of staff. E.g. A technical Section or depart- 
ment may include both classification and cataloguing sections. 
Similarly Accessions Sec. may also include, Book Selections and 
Order Work. Library organisation and administration in its broad 
principles is based more on proper functioning of the various depart- 
ments or sections of the hbrary which is more or less more 
systematically pursued in the Western libraries than they are in 
our country. But the modern trend is already visible to form viable 
units for administrative purposes in all large libraries. The trend 
for employing more and more trained Personne] to man different 
library points is also now a days evidenced and all these taken 
together will surely go to develop modern tendencies in library 
administration based on western methods. 

The maintenance of library records is also a moot point. Pre- 
viously even large libraries did not maintain their records properly 
nat to speak of following the Proper procedures and using the accep- 
ted forms for maintaining such records. The essential records of 
a library are generally the Invoice Book, Accessions Register, 
the withdrawal Register, the Donation Record, the Shelf List. 
Then comes the Bindry register. The Issue records : the 
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Guarantor cards, office records, periodicals register, etc. The 
modern trend in our libraries is definitely in favour of maintaining 
the records of the library in the accepted form. Just as in the case 
of library catalogues—the modern tendency everywhere has been 
to use cards, standard size cards for all purposes. Even acces- 
sions register is now a days maintained in cards and it has 
been very useful as it affords the use of the already used num- 
bers for books withdrawn to be used again, and thus prevents the 
uncontrollable growth of the accessions register. The different 
records are maintained in different systems but the old use of ledgers 
is gradually falling into disuse. The periodicals register is now 
most efficiently maintained in the cardex system. Many are the 
mechanical improvements employed now f days, in maintaining 
the library records. The Punch Card system is one such innovation. 
Every year new improvements and discoveries are made to minimise 
labour and increase efficiency at all levels. The Kalamazoo and 
similar other office equipments have been of much help in main- 
taining many an office record efficiently. In our country, 
slowly and surely, libraries are realising the importance of main- 
taining their records efficiently and are following suit in the use 
of such mechanical aids as are within their economic reach. It 
is hence that we find the use of duplicators, typewriters, Micro film 
readers, projectors and a host of other implements in use in public 
libraries of our country. The use of such implements was not 
thought of to be essential even a decade ago. The modern trend 
in our libraries is thus definitely in favour of uptodate use of the 
latest scientific materials in library service. 

In the Western countries public libraries in general derive their 
revenue from the rates. All costs of building, stock and staff 
are met from this source. Additions to the income are from 
local endowments, fines, occasional letting of rooms, sales of 
publications and other petty receipts. Government grants-in-aid 
are a recent addition to this source. The basis of a public library 
like the foundation of any other public institution must have a 
sound financial backing. Unless the revenues are dependable no 
library can discharge its obligations to the full The two accepted 
standards to measure the adequacy of library income are (1) annual 
per capita expenditure (2) total minimum income below which no 
hbrary unit, regardless of size, should fail. The committee on 
post war library planning appointed by the American library Asso- 
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ciation had proposed the following gradation in the standards of 
library service in that country e.g. the annual per capita support 
of public library for minimum service was $1.50. $2.50 for good 
service and $3.00 for superior service. According to Dr. McNail 
this rate has gone up to $3.50 or so. The financial structure on 
the public libraries of a nation must rest on a sound foundation 
of reasonable local rates, state grants-in-aid and central aid in 
agreed proportions. This proportion may be stated to be as 
follows : 

60 : 25 and 15 per cent respectively. This allocation of library 
revenues is adopted by many countries in the West. In India we 
may not follow the allocation hterally as variation in proportion 
may be necessary from asate to state, depending upon local finances, 
the library umts and the number of population served. Income 
from local library taxation or rates and state grants-in-aid may gene- 
rally cover current operational expenses. But in cases where this 
is inadequate to provide necessary minimum of library service, addi- 
tional grants from the state may be necessary. It should be noted 
that state grants to local library authorities of a wrong type will 
only tend to perpetuate an uneconomic and wasteful library system. 
In our country this aspect of the question has got to be seriously 
considered when the question of re-organising libraries and start- 
ing of integrated library service is being planned under the District 
libraries Organisations. According to Mr. McColvin, if it is 
manifest that a small city and the authority for the surrounding 
rura] areas should have a joint library service with one central 
library and headquarters for the combined districts, it would 
be wrong to make appreciable grants to the authorities to 
enable them to pursue their own independent wasteful courses. 
The more the grant the greater the likelihood of duplication of effort, 
in addition, by consolidating the local vested interests the path 
to union or coordination becomes more difficult. Therefore, wher- 
ever participation in larger schemes is desirable grants should be 
made conditional upon their introduction and maintenance. 

The state should sanction the estimated expenditure for cons- 
truction of buildings as capital outlay. This has been done systema- 
tically for the District Libraries, in the states, under the 2nd Five 
Year plan. The building grant should be based on accepted prin- 
ciples and in proportion to the needs of'the community. Having 
secured the necessary financial guarantee for a library's expenses 
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through rates and state grants—it now becomes incumbent for the 
library authority to ensure proper administration and spending 
of the funds. One point about state aids is to be borne in mind. 
Population is an essential aid, in a way, the simplest measure to 
determine the amount of state aid to public libraries. The number 
of members in a community to be provided with library service 
determines its need and range. But based on this criterion alone 
the urban public library will enjoy more facilities than will the more 
needy rural libraries which have a less population. Similarly the 
extent of the area served will also not be a very effective solution. 
Both of these serve only as a partial basis of state grant-in-aid. 
Library experts everywhere advocate the principle that *Equalisation 
of library service should be a major objective of the state aid for- 
mula’. People in rural towns and villages with low tax paying 
capacity on account of low economic level are in need of 
library service’ as much as are the more fortunate dwellers of 
municipal and' corporation areas, Hence according to Jocckel 
and Winslow, if equalisation of library service is to be main- 
tained, the smaller the population of an area, the greater will 
be the need of state aid. A common method of applying the 
equalisation formula is to require each local unit to levy a tax at 
at least a minimum rate ; the state then adds to the amount pro- 
duced by this tax in each a sum sufficient to reach a predetermined 
minimum per capita revenue for the whole state. This method 
requires an equal effort on the part of each community and makes 
the state responsible for maintaining 2 minimum level of library 
support. It is agreed on all hands that the state should make a 
substantial proportion of its library subsidy available to the libraries 
which need assistance most. The modern trends in the develop- 
ment of libraries are to establish larger units embracing wider areas. 
The various states in our country that have a comprehensive plan 
to develop library service should have a composite formula based 
on population, equalisation and large service units or wider service 
areas for their coverage. 

In the Western countries the library rate is a money tax assessed 
and levied by the local county, city, county-borough, borough or 
urban district council. To raise a rate, the local authority through 
its assessment committees fixes for each property an assessed value. 
This is based on the rent which is paid by the tenant or if the property 
is owned by its occupier, the amount he would pay if he rented it 
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from a landlord. There are many complexities and variables in the 
system, but that holds 1n general. The local authority then deter- 
mines the amount required to conduct its business and the rate is 
fixed at so much in the £ on the assessment value as will produce 
the sum required. In our country a similar rate or cess is to be intro- 
duced by the State Assemblies for the people of the different states 
in general. The trend to introduce library cess has not yet been uni- 
versally accepted in our country. Madras has under the inspiring 
guidance of Dr. S. Ranganathan been the pioneer to place the library 
bill on the statute book—others are still pondering. Today or on 
a day after, this has got to come, if library organisation in 
our country has to fulfil its responsibilities to the people. The 
drawing up of the library budget should be done well in advance 
before the starting of the financial year. The librarian will have 
to review with care and honesty every contingency for the coming 
year. The estimates are drafted by the Librarian but the Chairman 
must be consulted and convinced of the estimates. The items in 
the budget estimates may be divided into two broad classes : (1) Ser- 
vice charges which consist of the costs of actual salaries, books, 
buildings, replacements, newspapers and periodicals and includes 
Within it printing charges for catalogues, reading lists and bulletins, 
furniture and fittings, general stationery and printing. (2) Fabric 
charges consisting of rents, loan repayments, rates and taxes and 
the physical maintenance of the grounds and buildings, their repair, 
heating lighting, cleaning and similar matters. 

Roughly speaking a liprary's budget should include all sources 
of its revenue—public, private, local, state and national. The 
expenditure side is to include estimates for all the different charges 
noted above. The first charge is the payment of the workers i.e. 
the salaries, next comes the books. The book funa is the life blood 
of the library, it is also the most vulnerable fund. It should be as 
large as can be usefully employed and its diversions to other pur- 
poses should be resisted. Allocation to these two major heads 
Should be liberal and in conformity with approved standards. As 
a genera] norm the following proportions of expenditure is often 
suggested. Salaries—60 p.c., Books Periodicals and Bindings— 
20 p.c., other expenditures—20 p.c. This allocation in the case of 
larger city libraries may stand at 65—17,5—17.5 per cent ratio for 
the three items noted. In U.K. this allocation stands approximately 
as follows ; Salaries 45 p.c., Books Periodicals and Bindings—38 p.c., 
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Maintenance 17 p.c. Under Indian contitions the entire charge 
has been suggested by some to be divided into two equal parts i.e. 
(i) cost of establishment and (i1) cost of books and other items of 
maintenance. In the past more attention was paid to book collec- 
tion than to proper service and staff. But this attitude has under- 
gone change as it is particularly necessary to provide able library 
staff at the initial stages of library establishment so as to secure 
the success of projected. library service, the salaries allocation may 
require 50 p.c. of the total revenues. But even though this 
is not universally agreed to, the authorities should bear in mind 
that if the library development plan of any state of India fails to 
take account of the necessity for a liberal provision for salaries, 
the future of the public library will rest on weak foundations and it 
may even happen that all the effort made for à sound start may 
prove futile. But we hope that it will not be so. 

It is certainly necessary for libraries to have certain rules 
and regulations for proper management and maintenance. All 
library authorities are empowered by Act to frame such rules as 
are necessary for their libraries. Different types of hbraries will 
need different kinds of rules. Thus the rules for a public library 
will not suit the school, college or University library. But funda- 
mentally rules and regulations for libraries in the modern times 
generally have the following purpose in view—(a) to give citizens 
the most advantageous use of the library and its contents and (b) to 
prescribe only such conditions as shall prevent abuse and protect 
all library property—buildings, books and furniture. The tendency 
of modern practice is to reduce rules and regulations to these essen- 
tials so that barriers between the readers and the freest use of books 
are broken down. We have seen that the days of curator-caretaker 
Librarian are gone. Books are no longer to be kept chained with 
the stacks. Many modern librarians are of opinion that it is better 
to lose a few books yearly than to protect them by troublesome 
regulations from the few dishonest people in the community. The 
main points that generally cover the rules for a library will include 
(a) Hours (6) Holiday and Sunday Openings (c) Age limits (d) Borrow- 
ing Right (e) Restriction of admission to undesirables (f) Personal 
effects and animals (g) Protection to property including mutilation 
of books (A) issue of readers tickets (i) Fines and Penalties. As 
already noted different categories of libraries will have different 
sets of rules for their guidance. The institutional libraries and 
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the special library will have rules akin to their own problems which 
are different from those of municipal and public libraries. 
Library experts now-a-days specially in the advanced countries 
of the West feel that rules controlling the use of public libraries 
are far too legal in their phraseology, instead of being simple cordial 
invitations to all concerned to make the most of the privileges offered 
by the library. Unfortunately this is more so in our country where 
library facilities are few and far between and even those which exist 
are sparingly used. One of the important causes of this unhappy 
state of affairs is the rather stiff and non-liberal rules and regulations 
that govern the libraries. Of course library authorities are indeed 
very careful and jealously guard all library property. The attitude 
already referred to, that it is better to lose a few books yearly than 
to protect them all by stringent rules and regulations from the few 
blacksheep in the community, is yet to dawn on our library 
authorities. 

Here we may also mention the question of mutilation of books. 
Books are mutilated everywhere and it is not something special 
in our country. Black sheep in society is à common feature in 
all times and in all climes. The difference is in the matter of degrees. 
No amount of sermons can undo the unsocial habit of stealing books 
or multilating them from libraries in our country, by adults. What 
is needed is proper guidance from childhood from the schooling 
days, so that the library habit acquired at that age will never fail 
them and they will never do harm to any library property when 
they grow up. In the Western countries the modern trend among 
library experts has been a bit different from the old practice. They 
are of opinion that if rules are needed, they should rather be meant 
for those who manage the library. The public, the rate payers, 
whose property the library really is, chiefly need, not rules, but in- 
formation and guidance, suggestion and advice. Stress should be 
put upon the value and the service that the library offers and 
how to make the fullest use of it. Such rules as are found 
necessary shouid be based on common sense and couched in 
such language as to be easily understood by the most illiterate 
person. They should be intended to make the stranger feel 
welcome and to encourage and not mystify or discourage the 
timid. Public, everywhere, like to feel. that they are trusted 


by the library authority and the librarian in his turn likes to be 
trusted by his clientele, 
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Rules for the use of the Reading Room should be framed with 
the object of making personal contact between the Reader 
and the hbrary's books and journals as direct and easy as pos- 
sible with the absolute minimum of red tape. This red-tapism 
in our country sometimes creates havoc and the public are repelled 
from, instead of being attracted towards, the hbrary. Happily 
the modern trend has set in and more inviting and helpful attitudes 
are developing in library authorities to make the public feel that 
the library is their own and is to be used for their benefit. Rules for 
the loan of books should be made with a view to finding a 
way for all who ask for books to get them and take them 
home and not with the idea of finding some technical flaw 
which will make the enquirer ineligible. "Where exceptions are an 
aid to ready lending, they should be made rather than create obstacles 
to the use of the hbrary. Library workers everywhere and 
more so in our country should always note that the arbitrary appli- 
cation of a regulation frequently creates an enemy of a required 
sympathiser. The sympathetic and ever helpful attitude of tbe 
library staff should be the golden rule in alllibraries of our country 
and this alone will govern the relation between the library and its 
users. 

The question of the library building has of late been engaging 
the attention of our library authorities. Previously very few 
people ever sincerely thought that the needs of a library re- 
quired a special type of building to suit its purpose. Any 
building—any  room——any space anywhere, below the stairs, 
in a dungeon, with no natural light or ventilation was con- 
sidered suitable enough for a library which was then just a 
dump of books. But the ideas have changed now after the 
Western ways, where libraries require special types of buil- 
dings to suit the needs of the people and the purpose which 
it has to fulfil. Library buildings should be tailored to fit a 
particular community and be based on the type of service to be ren- 
dered, local conditions, the budget and many other factors. The 
library building as any public library will be more than just a book 
depository, it will be a centre of learning and a motivating cultural 
force for good in the community. We have already seen that the 
modern public library serves all members of the community. It 
has become the focal point for those seeking information on many 
diverse subjects for those who wish to improve their education, 
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for recreational reading, for research and for aesthetic appre- 
ciation. According to the Mr. Mohrhardt, Associate Director, 
Detroit Public Library, (Michigan U.S.A.) the providing of 
an effective service in the public library presents a fourfold 
problem : (1) the selection of the best books and other materials 
(2) the classification or arrangement of these materials in a 
logica] order (3) provision of a card catalogue and bibliographies 
as indexes to the materials in the library and (4) the employment 
of a well trained staff of professional librarians to assist in the maxi- 
mum use of the library. In the present days the public library makes 
use of other informational mediums in addition to books, to bring 
the fruits of knowledge within the reach of the common man. 
These mediums include the educational motion picture, film, 
phonograph recordings, lectures discussions and radio. Hence 
it is necessary to plan for space and equipment for these materials 
in addition to space for books in a modern public library. 

That the library building itself plays a vital part in the mission 
of bringing the library’s materials into the lives and thinking of 
those who normally might not make use of this treasure house of 
knowledge is now an accepted truth. The spirit of the ‘open door’ 
or free access should be the key-note of the new library building. 
The structure should have large areas of glass from the floor to top 
in order that those who pass by may see books, the colorful interior 
and the activity within, thus inviting them to step into its friendly 
co-operative atmosphere where the world’s knowledge will be readily 
available to the child, the youth and the adult. In designing such 
a library the following points should be carefully considered : 
(a) Convenience to the public or patron (b) Economy of operation 
and maintenance (c) Flexibility and adaptability for future changes 
in public library-service (d) Future expansion for increase in popula- 
tion and increased use of the library (e) Simplicity of expression 
in its architectural form. It is said that the old monumenta] library 
buildings are cold uninviting institutions and so should be 
discarded (f) minimum installation of permanent partitions (g) An 
inviting and restful interior (h) Packaging or grouping together 
of similar service areas produces a cleaner plan and helps to reduce 
the space requirements and operating costs e.g. adjoining depart- 
ments might have one joint workroom rather than individual work 


rooms for each department (i) Adequate parking space for those 
who make use of the library and its auditorium. 
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The choice of site has an important bearing on public acceptance 
and use of the library. We have already had some discussion on 
the matter in a previous chapter. A prominent, easily accessible 
location is required to attract a large number of persons. Hence 
it is always desirable to place the library at a place where people 
naturally converge, in the heart of the shopping and business district, 
rather than in a remote location such as a park, civic centre or quiet 
side street. The choice of a main library site in a large city is à com- 
plex problem. To secure natural light on all sides, adequate air 
space, freedom from danger of fire from near buildings and 
reasonable measure of quiet should be kept in mind. The 
site should be large enough to provide for the library and its future 
expansion. Generally speaking large libraries double their size 
in about 15 or 20 years time. It is to be noted that the shape of 
the plot will inevitably affect the layout of the building. A square 
plot often has difficult problems unless 1t is large im area. But a 
rectangular plot with long street frontage is perhaps the most suit- 
able. Triangular sites should be better avoided. In a tropical 
country like ours we should always prefer a frontage on the South 
or East rather than on any other direction. While in the cold 
Western countries they try to avoid the free flow of breeze, in our 
case it 1s generally the opposite—free flow of fresh air is essential 
for our climate. Glare and exposures from the west are generally 
to be controlled by blinds, draperies and other means. Ideally 
all public services should be located on the ground floor, which 
ensures easy access to the library's materials without having to 
make use of stairways and elevators acting as both physical and 
psychological barriers. Then again location of public services on 
one floor makes it possible to house the books in a logical order 
and to bring related materials in two or more departments into 
adjacent areas. 

Very often a library's convenience and operating efficiency 
depend on the detailed considerations that have been incorporated 
into the final plan. It is fundamental that no building should be 
contemplated except with the advice and if necessary with the control 
of an experienced librarian. The modern trend is that, where 
architect and librarian cooperate a practical building—combining 
utility and beauty—may ,eventuate. Attention is to be paid, 
as has already been menitoned to the following essential points 
(i) The building generally, (ii) The site, (iii) Elevation. The building 
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should express the purpose and the elevation should be in 
keeping with any pronounced local type of architecture, (iv) Inte- 
rior. For our country it is desirable that entrances and exits should 
beTunder supervision. Provision of Janitors to keep ‘quiet 
watch’ is to be made for large libraries. The entrance or the vesti- 
bule should be commodious and well planned. Busy departments 
should be near to the main entrance. Separate entrances are 
desirable for the childrens’ department and for such departments 
where they exist, as Newsrooms, Lecture hails or auditoriums. 
The quietest part of the building should be the Reference 
Library or the Reading Room and its special departments and 
Carrels. Floors and walls should be treated with sound resist- 
ing substances and where these lie parallel to traffic roads double 
windows are desirable as these keep off the noise more, and wintry 
chill is also avoided. In our country we have to plan according 
to our own needs—within the space and funds available. Our 
buildings should not be blind copies of the Western edifices. The 
functional character as also the local architecture should always 
be kept in mind and the doors and windows should be ample to 
allow more flow of breeze and free ventilation, so necessary 
for the tropical climates. The windows should have arrangement 
to prevent the rain from coming into the rooms without being 
closed. In busy departments fewer the opaque walls the better. 
No public passage should generally be less than 4’ wide, Where 
movable chairs are used gangways should be from 6 to 8 ft. wide. 
Periodical readers should be allowed 12 ft. superficial space 
each. Reference library readers should be allowed 18 ft. super- 
ficial space each including passage and table room. In open lend- 
ing libraries it is usual to allow 20 sq. ft. for every borrower estimated 
to be present at one time. This space is inclusive of shelving and 
gangways, 

In an up to date modern library amongst the items included in 
the furniture and equipment category are book shelving for the 
public floors and book storage areas, chairs, tables, staff desks, verti- 
cal files, card catalogue files, small book trucks or trolley, phono- 
graph, record players, sound motion picture projectors and 
screens and microfilm readers, typewriters and duplicators, supply- 
cupboards, staff lockers and exhibition cases. The cost of furniture 
and equipment will vary in relation to the amount, style and type 
of equipment selected. In several public libraries recently built 
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in the States the cost of furniture and equipment has been between 
8 and 14 per cent of the building cost. In preparing a budget 
for the new library building it is often recommended that at 
least 8 per cent be aliocated for furniture and equipment in addition 
to the building cost. The sum would probably be adequate during 
the first few years that the library is in operation in its new building. 
Additional furniture and equipment could be purchased in the 
future as needed, 

Many experienced librarians in U.K. hold the view that no ideal 
plan can be prescribed for any library building but as a result of 
long experience and thought they have come to the following con- 
clusions : (1) A permanent library building should never be built 
in any town or area that is in the making. In any case never 
build for more than 30 to 50 years i.e. as long as most of the 
builders hope to direct a system. The present generation are 
not entitled so inflict to stout a building on the successor gene- 
rations that it will be difficult for them to scrap it. (2) Let the site be 
adequate, even if not all required at the outset ; the library may be 
built in units if need be but the units should be large enough. 
(3) If however permanency 1s imposed at the outset, the suggested 
ideal would be a stout building on several floors with windows, 
running from the ground level to the roof parapets on all sides. 
(4) The stack would occupy the centre of the building and again run 
from the ground to the roof. (5) All floors would be only of reason- 
able height ; too much over-head space 1s wasted in existing build- 
ings (For an air conditioned building i0’ is a generous height but 
8“ is the suggested height). (6) All divisions opaque or glazed will 
be so constructed that they can be moved in units, there will be none 
permanently fixed. No furniture or fittings will be built into the 
floors or walls so that they are irremovable. Such a building after 
all is not a visionary suggestion. The construction known as modu- 
lar system would provide it. It would give what librarians so much 
desire, ample well-lighted space that would enable him to arrange 
and rearrange his appartments as changing needs and they always 
do change—require, economise space and avoid those obstruc- 
tions which permanent interior walls and fixed fittings impose. 

Book shelving should generally be of the standard length of 3 ft. 
Book cases in which the public have access should be not more 
than 6—9” high and ali ’shelves should be adjustable. Normal 
book accommodation is about 10 vols. (for Bengali books about 18 
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for r.f.) per running foot for English both in lending departments 
and rather less, 7 to 8 in reference sections. Shelves for octavos 
are about 8” apart vertically, for quartos 12" and for folios from 
18" to 24". Slopes for newspapers should allow, 4 ft. of lateral 
space for every newspaper. The specifications for equipment 
and furniture are generally true for all libraries everywhere. But 
so far as buildings for libraries are concerned the modern trends 
as outlined above have not very much found favour with the 
recent library buildings that we are having under the five year pro- 
jects. Specially the district library buildings that have been 
built in various distiicts do not breathe the same modernity 
and the same vision for the future which are found in the 
Western counterparts. This is apparently so because the planners 
generally do not take librarians or professional workers into con- 
fidence so much. But it is hoped that with the extension of train- 
ing and employment of the trained personnel their weight will be 
felt and the modern trend too will be adopted in future planning 
of libraries: 

We have seen all through, that the success of a library essentially 
depends on the Librarian and his staff. An well equipped staff 
with all the qualities necessary that go to increase the effeciency of 
the library is the prime requisite to enable it to render the 
best possible service. All library workers must have some 
basic qualifications and the most important of these basic qualities 
1$ the love of books. Unless the library worker has an inherent 
love for books he will never be a good librarian. Books are the 
tools of the library worker and a good workman must love his tools 
and one who quarrels with his tools is proverbially a bad workman. 
Library authorities when recruiting staff for their libraries will gene- 
rally seek a normally intelligent person—one with wide sympathies, 
adaptability, sociability, a logical mind, a good memory, with a 
habit of accuracy and appreciation of the importance of detail. 
Qualifications that are to be avoided in all respects include 
persons who are introvert, self centred and of a retiring nature. 
Muddle headed persons who are unable to see the wood for the trees, 
those who are unsystematic and haphazard, impatient of detail, 
those with bad memory, easily interruptable and unadaptable or in 
other words those who cannot put themselves in another man's 
shoes—should have no place on the staff of a library. It is said 
that in gencral terms it is the function of the library authority to 
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provide the opportunities and resources and to lay down the broad 
principles of policy to be followed and the Librarian's function 
is to get the work done in all its details. Most of the inspiration 
must come from the library worker. The Authority, the hbrarian 
and the staff mut cooperate in order to have the best of results. 

The field of librarianship is perhaps the least specialised of all 
professions. 'To take a broad view, the activities of the doctor, 
the engineer, the lawyer, the teacher and the accountant are clearly 
limited. But for the librarian it 1s not so limited. His sphere of 
activity and his materials are almost unlimited. It is said that 
the Librarian is the handmaid of those engaged in all other 
human activities. The only specialisation of the Librarian 
lies in his knowledge of the technique of book utilisation. He 
knows better than those who do not belong to his profession, 
how to select, arrange and make books available, when needed. 
But he has to have some idea—some appreciation of the needs 
of those he has to serve in order to be able to select books 
wisely, arrange them properly and assist others to use them in the 
right time, in the right way. We have already discussed about 
the effectiveness of a library's service in providing the right book 
for the right person at the right time. It is one of Dr. Ranganathan’s 
fundamental laws of librarianship and it is none but the Librarian, 
who can properly realise it. 

A librarian, it is to be noted cannot be expected to have, neither 
is it essential for him to have, expert knowledge of the actual subject 
fields with which his clients are concerned. That 1s generally 
impossible. One cannot know everything. What the librarian 
needs most is 2 knowledge regarding the literature of those 
subjects—either direct knowledge of the material itself or of 
the bibliographical guides to that knowledge. Whether he is 
dealing with the advanced student or the enquiring specialist or 
with the humblest reader, this ability to look at his own mate- 
rial and methods from the view point of another person is 
the most essential quality—the hall-mark of the good librarian. 
His work requires understanding and wide knowledge even if it is 
necessarily 1n a sense shallow. Indeed a librarian has to have 
an extensive knowledge of anything and everything rather than 
an intensive knowledge. He :s a jack of all trades and master of 
none, that which is a disqualification for an average man is a 
qualification for a librarian. The library staff has to deal with 
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Books in relation to the people who want them. Hence his ability 
to understand people, to follow their needs and their ways of expres- 
sion is most essential. A librarian or a library worker who is unable 
to understand people, who is unable to draw from them the full and 
accurate statements of their needs, generally acts as a barrier between 
the reader and the books instead of serving as he should—as a link 
to unite them. Library workers, specially those on assistance to 
readers and those at the reference desk, should develop a particular 
type of personality. They must be approachable and sympathetic. 
It is necessary for the library worker to be interested in what 
his reader wants and not only should he feign becoming interested 
in it. He must never obtrude himself. Since the needs of readers 
are varied in the extreme, his own interest as already hinted— 
must be wide, he must be adaptable, quick witted, responsible 
and intelligent. Intelligence is more important than actual 
knowledge—excepting of course the knowledge of bibliographical 
resources, which is very essential and really important. 

Analytically speaking a library worker must have a classificatory 
mind 1.e. he must be able to classify the needs as well as books. He 
has to be able to intelligently relate the system of his library and 
the system of his enquirer or the system appropriate to the matter 
in hand by acquiring à wide knowledge of books and of the keys 
to books. He has to be alert and improve his technique of 
book utilisation by study and experience and thus extend the 
horizon of his knowledge. Librarian and Library workers 
in our country should particularly make a note of all these 
qualities and try to equip themselves to discharge the sacred 
trust they have chosen to fulfil in this life. The personal element 
in the hbrarian or his collegues is very important. To go on with 
the people is an important asset in aJl phases of library work. Much 
will depend upon the counter assistant who has pleasing manners, 
not easily irritated and who can make everyone who approaches 
him, feel that he 1s receiving sincere willing service in promoting 
the good name and smooth running of the library. But on the 
other side, a highly qualified chief Librarian not very popular and 
respected as a man, may even find himself at a disadvantage in spite 
of his knowledge and technical equipment. The former will be 
an asset in a public library. The ability to go on or to get on with 
the people is always preferable to any sort-of bias on the part of the 
staff in a library. Clever people as staff members in a library is 
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always desirable but such men wbo are so clever, that they cannot 
bring them down to the level of those who are not as clever as they 
are,— will be unsuitable—rather misfit ın a library. Readers in 
a library specially in a public library as already stated, will be of 
various standards of intelligence. Staff members with excessively 
pronounced attitude towards life or any prejudices and enthusiasms 
from which they cannot escape, are also misfits 1n a library. 

Often it will be found there are men who suffer from an inherent 
and incredible strain of intolerance and pigheadedness and such 
men are equally misfits for library work-—they will never make 
good library workers. The librarian, according to Mr. McColvin, 
as librarian, is different from the ordinary man in many ways. 
The Librarian as librarian is truly said to have no religion, 
no politics, no class sense and no morals. Of course this is 
all in the abstract sense of the terms and does not mean that the 
Libraiian 15 an immoral irreligious man. It does not suggest that 
the librarian should not have his own special interests in life. On 
the contrary it is essential that ali library workers should have some 
personal specialisation if for no other reason, than that the man 
who does not dig deeply in some field cannot properly appreciate 
the methods and objectives of other specialists. In our country 
all library workers should always note that whatever may be their 
professional duties, they must cultivate a hobby of their own so that 
they may dig deep in that special branch of study or in that 
particular subject in which he wishes to specialise. In addition 
the specialist librarian can often contribute something individual 
to the professional commonwealth. A librarian, as he is, will 
surely have his personal and private opinions on all matters and 
this he should always keep as private. Librarians in this country 
specially in the formative period of building up a sound library 
Service in our country at the present time should always note that 
it is particularly undesirable for hum to take any active part in 
politics. 

While selecting library staff it is to be borne in mind that physical 
abnormality on the part of the staff 1s generally undesirable. Library 
staff not only need good health but must also be adaptable 
to changing hours for meals and irregularity in many things. Library 
work cverywhere when seriously taken into consideration is 
strenuous and involves much more physical activity than most of 
the so called sedentary careers. A sound constitution and stamina 
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are very essential qualities for the staff of a library. A library worker 
as we have seen so far, needs an orderly mind that can cope with 
a great deal of detail clearly and systematically. Cataloguing work 
as also counter duty need accuracy and consistency more than any 
other qualities. That a good memory is au asset 1n all library work 
is an axiomatic truth. We shall once more draw the attention 
of our library workers to what we have just now mentioned. The 
qualities mentioned above have got to be instilled into the library 
worker. But unless these have a root in the character of the man 
no amount of preaching or inspiring by the librarian will be of 
much help. So, in selecting staff for a library, it ıs the above quali- 
ties that the selector tries to trace out 1n the candidate for library 
work. Students wishing to take up this line professionally will 
do well to take a note of this tendency in all modern library appoint- 
ments. A library worker must be systematic but he must never 
be hide-bound by system. This quality 1s to be instilled into the 
character of all our library workers who seem to be rather stiff and 
hide-bound by system. Broadly speaking, professionally a libra- 
rian stands in ‘loco parentis’ to his staff. It is the duty of the Libra- 
rian to see that 1n a big unit or system he 1s able to delegate his res- 
ponsibility successfully to permit personal contact to his deputy, 
assistant and branch librarians and to see that they shoulder 
it fully and properly. 

The librarian, specially in our country, should make himself 
fully acquainted with the abilities and characteristics of his staff 
members as far as practicable. He should afford them all possible 
help, guidance and encouragement and see that he 1s properly in- 
formed regarding educational and professional matters. Gene- 
rally speaking the Librarian is under a moral obligation to 
make the most of each assistant under his control. The future 
of each and every library staff directly or indirectly depends very 
largely upon the enthusiasm that the Chief can inspire in them, 
the opportunities they are given to learn the job thoroughly and 
the attitude towards hbrarianship with which they are confronted. 
The Chief Librarian in our country will do well to keep this in mind 
and see that help, guidance and co-operation are equally distributed 
amongst his subordinates so that they may feel imbued and 
interested in their work and may shape well to share in full the trust 
and responsibility laid on them. . 

Now, one more point which needs to be told before concluding 
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this chapter, is about staff requirement in a library. The number 

of staff required for a library depends on many things. Dr, S. R. 

Ranganathan has propounded a theory of his own which he has 

turned into almost a mathematical formula depending on the 

main work-flow in a library. But his theory is not accepted on 

all hands. Even then the staff formula as drawn up by Dr. Ranga- 

nathan is quoted below :— i 

Let— 

A — No. of vols. accessioned ın a year 

B — Annual Budget allotment in Rs. 

D — No. of periodicals documented i.e. abstracted and indexed 
in a year 

G — No. of gate hours for a year (one gate hour—one counter 
gate is kept open for an hour) 

H — No. of hours the Library is kept open in a day 


P — No. of periodicals currently taken 
R — No. of readers per day 
S — No. of seats for Readers 


V — No. of Volumes in the library 

W — No. of working days in a year 

(X)— X, if X ıs one integer—The Integer just gieater than X, if its 
fractional part 1s greater than 25—The integer just smaller 
than X, if its fractional part 15 not greater than 25 

SB — No. of persons 1n Book Section 

SC = No. of persons in circulation 

SL — No. of persons as Librarian and his Deputies 

SM = No. of persons in Maintenance Section 

SP — No. of persons in Periodicals Section 

SR = No. of persons in Reference Section 

ST = No. of persons in Technical (Classification & Cataloguing 


Section. 
Formula for staff of different sections 
SR = A :6000 
SC =G/1500 
SL = HW/1500 
SM= A/3000 
SP = P/500 


SR —(R/50) W/250 
ST =: (A —410)/2000 
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Formula for total Professional staff 
SB+SC+SL+SM-+SP+SR+ST 
+{3(A =200)+-2(G+3P)+2W(H--6(R/50))/3000 


Formula for Non-professional skilled staff 
B/30,0004- (8/100) 


Formula for Unskilled staff 


SB/44-SC/24- SL-- SM/44- SP/2+ SR; 8+ A/20,000-- D/ 500+ 
B/60,000 4- (S/ 100)/4-- V/30,000 —(27A +2(B+ 120D)+ 40 
(G+ 3P)4- 30,000(2/100)4-4 V 4- 2W(40H 4- 3(R/50))/120,000 


Generally speaking the size and number of the staff in a library 
will depend on the largeness of the library and its business i.e. both 
on the value and volume of the work done by the library. Popula- 
tion figures along with issue figures and the number of hours are 
often taken to be an index to staff requirement. But all of these 
figures do not always help us in the same way. Issue figures may 
often mislead and give quantity a premium over quality. But as 
a rough and ready basis of calculation, subject to Examination of 
according to local circumstances, the figuies are indeed helpful 
in estimating the staff requirement of a library. Examunation of 
figures relating to U.K. libraries suggest that one assistant per 3000 
inhabitants is reasonably satisfactory and well above actual average. 
But the figures for U S.A. are lower, amounting to one lor every 
1000. The mean of 2 for every 2000 is accepted by many as the 
modest or standard requirement. 1n U.K. the London and the 
Home counties Branch of the Library Association recommends 
that there should be at least one assistant for every 20,000 iseues ; 
this is a modest calculation even though most of the libreries in 
U.K. are better provided. 

Considering library membership as the measure or criterion, 
for every 700 registered borrowers, one staff member is considered 
to be the reasonable requirement both in U.K. and the U.SiA. 
For our country the trend is rather common to have more 
members to ensure more efficiency in work. While this is 
true in theory it has often been found that the Librarian is unable to 
make full use of all his subordinates with the result that the sincere 
worker is more and more pressed for work and the one who is a 
shirker escapes scot-free and this disturbs the balance of library work 
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in all the system. Even in large state institutions too many staff 
members have been found to produce the barest minimum in return 
—-which sounds like a mountain in labour as it were. Both the 
extremes are bad ; too much work by a small staff and too little work 
by a huge staff—are equally reprehensible. Human nature being 
what it is, the Librarian is expected to pay more careful attention 
in planning his staff requirements keeping in view both his present 
work and the immediate expansion in future. Too frequent demand 
for staff enhancement ıs definitely a bad precedent and reflects very 
poorly on the administrative abilities of the Librarian, Our library 
authorities will do well to keep the broad principle of providing 
a living wage to the library staff for otherwise a disgruntled staff 
will never whole-heartedly co-operate in bringing about that fusion 
which is essentially needed to build up a sound library system in 
our country. 
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The world has always been changing, but what strikes us most 
inthe modern days and what is rather unprecedented is the extent 
and the speed of change. The most important recent changes that 
affect adult education in all countries although not necessarily 
` in the same way and to the same degree may be said to be the follow- 
ing: (1) Technological developments. (2) Consequent weakening 
or even disappearance of traditional cultures, specially in develop- 
ing countries (like Asia, Africa etc.) suddenly exposed to urbanisation 
and industrialisation. (3) The changing position of women in society 
and of the family as an institution, e.g. the break-up of the age- 
old joint family system in our country. (4) The force of nationalism 
—the emergence of new national states and the acceptance of the 
welfare of its citizens as a main function of the state. (5) The 
emergence of large power blocs emanating from the political division 
of much of the world, the immense destructive forces that these 
blocks now command because of scientific and technological 
developments and a wide-spread fear of nuclear war since Hiroshima. 
(6) But it is to be noted thatin spite of this political division, 
technological, economic, social and cultural developments have 
emphasised the essential unity of mankind and the increased inter- 
dependence of the countries of the world. This has institutional 
form in the creation of new inter-national organisations and more 
particularly the United Nations and its specialised agencies. (7) The 
rapid and accelerating growth of populatfon in great areas of the 
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world—the consequent increased proportion of young people and 
the increased importance of their role in the community. 

Under such circumstances and with such changes in mind it is 
difficult to suggest the important functions of adult education in our 
world today. But it 15 obvious that adult education will differ greatly 
from country to country according to its history and traditions, the 
stage of its economic, social and educational development. Hence 
it may not be possible to look for principles of universal validity 
always and everywhere. But as already mentioned, so much 
has the world become a unity that there are many principles 
that hold good for all countries irrespective of their background 
and stage of development. It 1s to be borne in mind that adult 
education is a vital means whereby the following ends may and should 
be promoted: (1) The best in the traditional culture of each 
country should be preserved and enhanced ; and people should 
be encouraged to feel pride and dignity in their own cultural 
heritage. This 1s more important for our country where a section 
of so called educated and sophisticated people labour under a wrong 
impression and denounce all our ancient tradition and culture. This 
is also true of those couniries that are undergoing rapid development. 
It is to be borne in mind that no nation, however mighty, can 
survive if ıt loses respect for its past and thus loses its moorings. 
At the same time one has to note that not everything surviving from 
the past is worthy of praise and preservation and what should be 
kept raises questions of values, which again will vary from country 
to country. But as UNESCO has stated, lack of complete unanimity 
need not disturb us, for, a diversity of cultures enriches the 
world and it is this unity in diversity that UNESCO is trying to uphold 
and promote. (2) For this, people must be encoursged to under- 
stand and promote change, welcome and co-operate with it recognts- 
ing the extent to which they themselves can shape and fashion it, 
or on the other hand, must accept it. In a country like ours where 
the level of general education has to be pushed up, men and women 
faced with changes which they do not understand, are likely to become 
bewildered, resentful and hostile and so they have to be taught to 
realise the benefits of the change, only then and then only may we 
expect them to co-operate and not try to be hostile. Access to voca- 
tional training or retraining is one aspect of the educational needs 


that spring from technological changes. . 
(3) Every man and woman should have utmost opportunity for 
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individual development which he or she is capable of. This 
requires, for every one, the right to share in all forms of the 
culture of the society, to which he belongs. It also requires that 
adult education should be carried on in a spirit of free enquiry, for 
it is only by having the power to choose between alternatives that 
the adult becomes a mature and responsible person. Public libraries 
help the average man, woman and child to acquire this knowledge 
through self-culture. In education man must be the subject and not the 
object. (4) In the world of today, international understanding, mutual 
sympathy and tolerance of different points of view are more important 
than ever before. Adult education is needed to promote this under- 
standing, to combat propaganda whereby it is impaired. and to put 
every adult in the way of arriving at the truth. We all have seen 
that the immense power of the mass media of communication, is not 
always used by different nations with this end in view. Publicity 
plays a major role in the modern days. (5) We can veiy well realise 
that no education system, followed in the different countries of the 
world can be said to be perfect. All the systems have their particular 
drawbacks or shortcomings. It is through adult education that 
the deficiencies in earlier formal education must be made good. 
Indeed adult education has to supplement forma! academic education. 
This is true of all nations advanced or otherwise, who will have 
to plan their adult education accordingly. (6) Everywhere in 
all countries there is a gap between the specialist on the one hand 
and non-specialist on the other—though it is to be remembered 
that the man who ıs expert in one subject will certainly be a layman 
in many others. Adult education is a means of bridging the gap 
and it can also be a means of creating better understanding between 
other divided groups in society, e.g. between different generations. 

(7) Every adult must be able to equip himself or herself to play 
as full à part as he or she wishes to take in social and civic life. 
The changes everywhere in society create situations in which 
men and women have to act with adult responsibility and in- 
crease the need for adequate preparation to enable to bear such 
responsibility. Adult education has a special concern to see that 
in a society there are not only trained personne! to meet the needs of 
that society but also socially active citizens to equip themselves 
to play an effective and creative part in social life. This is more so 
specially in communities where the old patterns of family and econo- 
mic relationship are changing (as in ours)—with bewildering rapidity. 
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Women need help, through adult education, in understanding and 
fitting into the new order of things. (8) Technological developments 
have made work more easy and the opportunities for intelligent use 
of leisure have been made available to all. This aspect is more 
common in advanced countries than 1n ours, but with the passage of 
time, the same labour saving gadgets will be more and more 
in demand in backward countries also—where people will learn more 
and more about these instruments and make use of them. (9) it has 
also been noted that in the modern world the education of the produ- 
cer—technical and vocational education is generally well provided 
for, for its obvious economic value. Equally important is the need 
for consumer education for an understanding of the basic economic 
factors which are of immense importance in the lives of ordinary 
people. 

These, it wil] be seen, are valuable purposes which can and should 
be basically promoted through adult education in all countries. In 
addition it is to be noted that each country will have its own 
problems and the needs of the economically developed and educa- 
tionally sophisticated countries will be less urgent and those of 
the developing countries will be more. Countries in Africa and 
Asia which have recently attained independence will generally look 
to the developed countries for help of various kinds. Statistics 
collected by UNESCO (Educational Studies Documents No. 46) 
go to show that there is a clamant need for education in com- 
munity living, in literacy, in adjustment to the changes in social 
life that are brought to the fore by urbanisation and industrialisation. 
People in under-developed areas must be helped to attain the cultural 
and social standards appropriate to their new material standards. 
UNESCO, we all know, has an important role to play in the matter. 
Everyone will realise the immense speed in the rate of change that 
is coming upon society in all the world today—in the mid-twentieth 
century. It has been found as already mentioned that 10 or 15 years 
of full time education in schools and colleges in all countries is 1nade- 
quate equipment for 50 years of adultlife. What the adult of today 
learnt at school is partly out of date and certainly needs to be supple- 
mented. This will be even more true of the next generation. Adult 
education alone can meet the needs of our situation and it must be 
accepted as a normal and necessary part of the sum total of educa- 
tional] provision, and that is the role of adult education in a 


changing world. 
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Now regarding forms and methods of adult education,it may be said 
that these necessarily have to be extremely varied as they are designed 
to meet the needs and aspirations of widely differing societies. In the 
rapidly changing world of today important events are taking place— 
various countries are achieving their independence—with a conse- 
quent speeding up of their economic, social and cultural development. 
Everybody knows that science and technology have made amazing 
progress and man has embarked on the conquest of space. Because 
of the swift changes now taking place throughout the world and of the 
simultaneous development of resources for and methods of adult 
education it may be necessary to compare all the educational measures 
in use—so as to select those best calculated to ensure man’s active 
adjustment to the world in which he lives, through a continuing 
process of education, available only through organised public library 
service. 

Paramountcy of active methods is an extremely important 
principle in adult education. The aim is to instruct the adult with 
his own active participation and 1s based on the awareness of the 
responsibility of the individval and the group to specific tasks. The 
most notable form of active education is co-operation—which born 
of necessity meets a definite need. This as we all know ıs generally 
a voluntary association of persons for clearly defined purposes. 
First and foremost it is a training school for the exercise of respon- 
sibility, an environment in which the individual learns to shed 
his aloofness, to make contact with others—to acquire a team 
spirit. Community development as an educational process fulfils as 
important a purpose as co-operatives in all other countries in which 
such development has been introduced. Speaking generally, dis- 
cussion groups of many different types develop a civic sense and 
constitute a widespread form of active education. Duscussion 
groups of this kind together with the other means such as course of 
lessons, radio programmes, publications etc. may be used in the 
education of housewives and consumers. The mass media of 
communications such as the radio and films including television in 
the advanced countries may help to contribute towards enhance- 
ment of general culture and individual progress. For this purpose 
besides education through libraries, civic and social education— 
facilities for which are easily made available through library 
extension work in some way or other, has to be kept in mind. It 1s 
known to all that the smallest and the most natural social unit is the 
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family. Education begins,at home. In the family the part played 
by the Mother is of inesteemable influence, she is indeed an 
educator and her particular needs in this role, must be a matter of 
concern for adult education. It must be kept in mind that this is 
certainly not her only role but is a special role which requires some- 
thing more than material instinct and motherly wit. Although 
women here have a specia] place there is a definite need for men and 
women to learn to be .esponsible parents. 

In countries such as ours where patterns of behaviour are changing 
and where, for many the old moral sanctions, have lost their force, 1t is 
necessary that men and women should be encouraged to think ratio- 
nally and reflectively about their personal responsibilities and specially 
about the nature of their family and obligations. Itisto be remember- 
ed that apart from the membership of a family, we all are always 
members of many committees, based on neighbourhood, work, personal 
interests, beliefs, national groups and so on. Above all we are all 
members of the human community,though as we may differ much from 
one another. We are sharply distinguished from the rest of the creation, 
and yet the brotherhood of man is not a meaningless phrase. What is 
necessary ts that every one should recognise and feel himself at home 
in the different communities to which he belongs and that he should 
be able to become an effective member of each of them. Those who 
are responsible for adult education have a special concern for social 
and civic education. They must help adults to understand the nature 
of the various communities to which they belong and their duties, 
responsibilities and privileges which membership entitles. This is 
not just a matter of providing information ; but an important 
matter of encouraging an attitude of co-operation and sympathy, 
both within communities and between communities. I is natural 
to begin with ones’ own society and through adult education 
the maximum number of people should be encouraged to take an 
active part in the social and political life of their own countries. 
Because of the opportunities which they give for thus kind of participa- 
tion, such bodies as voluntary organisations, trade unions, co- 
operatives, clubs perform an educative function in addition to the 
specific purposes for which they are establıshed. A i 

Experience in many countries has shown the special value in the 
field of social and civic education of residential form of adult 


education. Adult education is much more than mere imparting 


and receiving of knowledge ; it also includes the emotional and intellec- 
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tual maturity that results from the free critical yet friendly encounter 
of mind with mind. Such encounters happen more naturally in 
residential courses. Moreover residential forms of adult education 
can do much to break down tribal or other group barriers and to dis- 
pel prejudices. To get people to understand the meaning of 
world citizenship and the responsibilities, noble as they are, which 
it involves, is even more difficult than to get them to take an interest 
in their own local communities. But difficult though it is, it must 
be done and it is a main responsibility of adult educators. We 
all have much to learn from each other and much existing prejudice 
and misunderstanding is the result of ignorance. Hence there 
is a great deal to be learnt, for example, from objective study of diffe- 
rent economic and political systems. Without dispassionate study of 
this sort words become slogans, and they loose all precision of mean- 
ing and we are, as it were ‘on a darkening plain, where ignorant 
armies clash by night’. Towards realisation of the proper form of 
adult education UNESCO has undertaken promotion of adult educa- 
tion activity under several heads. We are here concerned with 
adult education through libraries and will go into further details in 
the following pages. It is to be remembered that special attention 
needs be given to young people, who should be put in a position 
to undertake responsibility and to make decisions of their own. 
The best opportunities for this are given by group work in its different 
forms. Youth movements have also to be given special attention 
so that they may complete, extend and modify the influence of school 
and family. It also gives best opportunity for active participation 
in leisure time activities. Dignity and value of productive labour 
has to be championed, so also of pride in a job well done and of respect 
for the work of others whatever their activities and vocation. Young 
people should be brought up to feel affection for their own country 
and at the same time to respect other peoples. In this and other 
allied matters the public library has much to contribute. Indeed 
modern public libraries have been doing wonderful social work 
on the lines enunciated by UNESCO for peace, prosperity and well- 
being of mankind through educational, social, scientific and cultural 
organisations. 

Social order in our country differs very much from the social order 
extant in western countries, Indeed the two civilisations in the 
East and the West are vastly different being based on different 
patterns of society. In a previous chapter we have already made a 
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mention of the main traits of our social life. During the ancient past 
and during the mediaeval periods our Social order was based on the 
Laws of Manu. But during the last 2 or 3 centuries, Indian Society 
has undergone a very slow but sure change until now when the ancient 
laws no longer hold good in moulding the social structure of our life 
and society. This has been made possible more by our contact with 
the world outside and from the effects of our Western education. 
These two causes more than anything else, have, during the last two 
centuries gradually changed the entire outlook of our social life. 
The effects of this change and the continual trend towards urbanisa- 
tion are more prominently visible 1n the social life of the cities than 
in the rural areas but with the passing of time the social changes in 
our lives have also made their way in tbe villages and far-flung urban 
areas as well. Since independence, the national government has 
taken various steps to usher in various changes in the social life of the 
people. Even though we have undergone changes in our social life 
and consequent social goals and values in our society, there are some 
very basic and fundamental goals which remain the same through 
the ages. One such goal is the value and importance of learning and 
education in our society. We have seen and discussed previously 
how learning and knowledge was respected from time immemorial 
and how the Preceptor or the Guru was respected and honoured by 
one and all simply because he initiated and introduced the ‘Akshara’ 
(Letters of Alphabet) into them. Our temples bear testimony to 
the ancient practíce of serving as centres of all learning and culturc. 
The goddess of learning consequently enjoyed a very important place 
in the social and cultural life of the people. 

With the spread of English education and the introduction of 
printing 1n India—we have seen—the age old social structure under- 
went changes. The public, who were then completely oblivious about 
the ruling class, gradually came to be associated with the foreign ruler 
in the work of administration Along with English education the 
English rulers introduced democracy in India at first under the modi- 
fied form of benevolent despotism and then through local self govern- 
ment. With the dawn of independence «t has been obviously manifest 
that democracy has come to stay in our country. The social and 
economic aspects of industrialisation also has made itself felt in our 
country and though we are about a century backward in point of chro- 
nology when compared tc the West, the changes that have set in as 
a result of urbanisation and industrialisation are plainly visible and 
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unavoidable and are manifest in the social life of the people in general. 
Concomitant changes along with the industrial civilisation have 
already been manifested in our social life. India of the villages is 
gradually being effaced, the days of the bullock cart are gone, urbanisa- 
tion has set in and the governments both at the centre and in the states 
are now planning to introduce both small scale and heavy industries 
all through the country. The three Five Year Plans have already been 
adopted while the 4th plan period is in the offing. These five year 
plans have gone a long way to make all-round industrialisation 
more and more common all through the country. In order to 
establish and run many such heavy industrial organisations both 
in the public and private sectors we have to depend on foreign aid 
both in men and money. For the technical know-how as also for 
the provision and installation of the machineries we have to depend 
on expert help and guidance from the advanced nations of the world. 

{ The T.C.M., the Colombo Plan and the various other aids from 
the technically advanced nations as also long term Joan from the World 
Bank and the Foreign Exchange facilities from other nations have 
brought our country in close contact with the world outside, This 
contact with the highly industrialised and technically advanced people 
of other countries has a very wholesome effect on the country as a 
whole, both social, educational and cultural. l The cultural compact 
has been most felt in the exchange of ideas at all levels. The inflow of 
books and journals embodying the latest information of the thought 
world of the Western countries has also given an impetus to book 
publication in this country. In the intellectual sphere also there has 
been tremendous swing towards the demand and use of reading mate- 
rial within the country.| Since independence, the drive for literacy 
has gone up substantially and the plan for having a net work of libra- 
ries to quench the thirst for reading material amongst the people has 
also been started in all states at the district level. We have had a 
discussion in detail on this topic and we shall now just mention the 
goals and problems of the Public Library in India vis-a-vis the 
National Development. 

Development of public libraries is essential for all-round prosperity, 
health and happiness of all our people. Unless books, good 
books, and information are fully and freely available, no efforts 
to secure improvements in health, in economic and social conditions, 
in cultural and intellectual matters cam ever be fully successful. 
Books, different kinds of books, will be necessary for different 
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purposes that people want to pursue and whatever people seek to do 
they need books to help them in ther pursuits. Want of books 
in the present age means serious handicaps. This problem of 
supply of books to majority of the people can never be effectively 
solved without an efficient book service through properly organised 
free public libraries. Even though there be learned libraries 
and special libraries, the general public will not derive much 
benefit from these as they are meant for the few. Very few people 
are able to go in for purchasing the books they need. Hence ıt is ines- 
capable for the country to provide publiclibraries without which peopie 
wil have to go without books. Hence public libraries get priority 
automatically—specially when and after the peopie have learnt to 
read and utilise books. To persuade people to use and to impress 
them with the necessity and importance of the public library, the best 
means is to demonstrate the values and purposes of public library. 
People will understand the use and importance of libraries only when 
they have a library of their own. Once the start 1s made it will 
gradually grow and. people too will heartily respond. 

History has never shown that good libraries have died for want 
of support from the people or because people did not want it. We 
have already stressed the point that in planning our libraries we should 
learn from history—learn from other peoples’ mistakes. These mis- 
takes are generally about wrong standards, wrong principles, wrong 
organisation and wrong stafüng. The problem of standards as we 
have already shown ıs very important. Spending money on libraries 
that are not able to keep up to a minimum standard 1s uneconomical. 
It is uneconomical and also a major cause of failure of libraries. 
It is terribly expensive in relation to results—as it ıs of httle use to 
any one. According to Mr. McColvin, a public library to be of any 
rea] value to the community, to justify its existence, to make 
people eager to use it and willing to pay for it, must reach 
certain standards—as regards books i.e. bookstock, staffing, pre- 
muses and service. It is an axiomatic truth not only for libraries 
but for all things that people will only use and will gladly spend for 
that which gives good return to them. One principle should 
never be lost sight of and that is our goal should be good libra- 
ries for all. But this complete coverage can never be achieved aH 
at once. It 1s always better to have a good library service for few 
than to have a bad library service for many. With limited funds 
at the start we must first decide what to do first as also where to start 
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first. After coming to a decision we should all try to solve the most 
urgent tasks first without ofcourse forgetting about the future. 
Library provision at the start should always be such that it ultimately 
suits the final provision for the future. 

Centralisation of library services at the start will mean central 
book collections which will serve the local people directly and others 
through post or the carrier service. Gradually as extension and 
expansion is needed, as more and more people learn to use books, 
people will know what they want and where they may get them. 
But there will be many, 1n need of books, not knowing where 
to get them, how to get them, and not knowing what they exactly 
need. And they require to be shown books in action. Again public 
libraires will be required to serve those who have cultural, social, 
as well as material needs and books will be needed not only for crea- 
tive but also for recreative purposes to help make leisure hours more 
enjoyable. Libraries will also be needed for the education, deve- 
lopment and pleasure of children and the youngsters as well. For 
such work as these, centralisation of libraries wil] not be very feasible 
or convenient. All such work will need local service-points—a library 
centre which is near to the homes and work-places of the people and 
along with it à book-service which supplies books throughout the 
country, But all this should be a composite part of one united 
library service or system. Leaders of the community will also require 
a grounding or training. 'To meet the known needs of such people, 
complete libraries in areas where they are most useful should 
be started. 

Such centres should embrace all the normal activities for children 
and adults, serve as centre for diffusion of information and culture, 
be properly staffed so as to be able to give service of a high standard. 
These will have to be linked with the main library provision plan 
or system of the country. "They will also serve as demonstration libra- 
ries for all, provided of course as stated before the service is 
efficient and up to the required standard. Too many under-supported 
hbraries must never be allowed to run or continue their existence. 
Public libraries run on right Principles should allow equal opportunity 
for use without restriction of race, creed, colour and sex, It must 
be provided, paid for and managed by the community as a whole and 
each individual must be free to use it without having to make any 
personal payment. Such libraries should Eeneraly have open access 
and should be free of any bias or propaganda. In adopting the just 
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rpinciples inunciated above for a sound public library—we should 
never halt or hesitate. There will be difficulties and impedi- 
ments to deter the move and deviate from the proper path. But as 
already stated we have to trust people and people have to be taught 
to make use of the library. Trust begets trust and people 1n general 
will learn the use of a library by actually using it. A library that is 
free and friendly, a library that is helpful and accommodating will 
surely win the heart of the people whom it serves. ` 

Another most important problem that face public libraries” in 
our country 1s that of organisation. Many of our libraries are rathér 
small. For efficiency of seivice as already stated a large serviceable 
unit 15 more economical to work than an unit too small or too large. 
The drawback of the too small an unit 1s obvious—the stock is poor, 
resources poor and hence unattractive and useless, unable to draw 
more readers. Non-popular demands can never be met and hence 
those who need useful library service do not come. And even the 
service of the staff is not up to the standard. For an efficient library 
service an independent library unit is very essential and this unit, 
as we have seen must not be a small one— neither too large so as to 
be unmanageable administratively. Generally speaking intimate and 
efficient library service is possible from small service points such as, 
branch libraries, deposit collections, travelling libraries etc. which are 
more familiar with the local people's desiderata than are far-flung 
central libraries. All these small service units are libraries by them- 
selves but they are not 1ndependent self-sufficient units—they are parts 
of a much larger system. As such they are able to change the book 
stocks as and when necessary and are able t o put up fresh supply of new 
books without much loss of time. Even specialised books not easily 
available in small units are able to be supphed from the huge central 
or headquarters stock to the reader who is interested on a particular 
subject of research, even in a far off village corner from his small 
service unit. The headquarters hbrary will generally have specialist 
librarians on their staff, who will be able to render ungrudging help 
to ali who may care to utilise their services—directly or through the 
branches, sub-branches and the smaller units, of the system. 

From the central headquarter the entire system may be properly 
looked after through competent staff to organise and supervise the 
entire system. As previously indicated every region or locality has 
its own particular needs, reading tastes and other literary or pro- 
fessional demands which the local library has got to meet,” if 
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itisto be popular. A standardised service of some sort drawn up 
at the central headquarter, if super-imposed on all the branches and 
sub-branches of the system from the top with no regard for local 
needs and variations, will lose much of its appeal and would 
surely fail to win popularity amongst the various local units, Hence 
it is suggested that 1n order to fulfill the purpose for which a public 
library stands, more consideration is to be paid to the local needs 
by the local centres or units. From his vast experience of public 
library organisational work in various countries of the world Mr. 
McColvin suggests that at every place where there is a library there 
should be some local committee which is responsible for securing 
the best possible service for.its community by making the headquarter 
aware through the local librarian of its specia] needs, linking the 
library closely with the life of the community and otherwise 
encouraging the people to use it more and more. Thus each local 
library should be an integral part of the larger system able to call 
upon all its resources. 

In our country as we have previously seen there are a large number 
of small subscription libraries scattered through the length and 
breadth of the country. All of these, nay most of these, are unecono- 
mic units and being subscription libraries they do not come up to 
the standard of free public libraries. In planning a well organised 
library service for the country or the state—the unit generally decided 
to be made isthe administrative district and within these district 
libraries as already shown the various smaller area libraries have 
got to be integrated. The smaller existing libraries though unecono- 
mic and ineffective will generally cling to their independence. Our 
planning will have to sympathetically take up the case of ali these 
smaller units and integrate them with the larger units under the central 
or headquarters district brary. The modern trend in all progressive 
countries of the world specially in Scandinavia, U.K. and U.S.A., 
is to try to bring the many over-small libraries into larger groupings 
which as we have seen are better serviced and more effective and 
economic. The ultimate basic unit for library service in this country 
is perhaps the state which will be responsible for the entire system 
within its jurisdiction. The State Central Library as already indicated 
will be the controlling organisation under the Diiector for library 
services with the librarian and his staff. Of Course it will have neces- 
sary committee to guide the Durector.' Under the State Central 
Library there will be the different district units which are fairly 
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large regional groups which will enjoy delegated authority to plan 
and administer according to its needs. Thé smaller regional units 
will similarly look after the particular needs of the local areas. The 
municipalities, the villages and the urban and suburban areas will 
also have their library systems all co-ordinated and integrated to 
the District Library Umt under the comprehensive plan of the State 
Library System. 

Now turning to the staff, we may only repeat what we have already 
discussed. The right type of librarian for the public library will be 
very much necessary and everything will ultimately depend on 
him. Trying to do too much in too soon a time will generally 
be limited automatically because of the question of proper staffing. 
As conditions are, well trained and properly qualified staff for 
specific public library purposes may not be easily available always 
in our country. A librarian for the public library will need to have 
besides usual enthusiasm other basic qualities. He must bc imbued 
with the ideals and objectives of public library service—he must. have 
the right spirit of service and the proper outlook also. His attitude 
towards the people must be sympathetic. He should also be familiar 
with the broad principles on which public library service runs—the 
ways and means that are adopted for particular needs of public 
library service. The staff training problem as we have seen not 
only needs library schools for the technical know-how but the demons- 
tration library centres are also equally necessary for teaching the 
philosophy and the practice of public hbrarianship. Hence these 
two things are to be kept in view for the turn-out of the necessary 
library staff for manning the public library centres. The starting of 
public library systems all through the country, all at once may 
not be a feasible project for lack of properly trained staff so much 
necessary for the particular needs of public library work. No good 
library can work without good librarians and in order to build up 
a public library service in the country it is very necessary that our 
authorities give due consideration to the question of proper recogni- 
tion, proper importance of the work done by librarians and proper 
pay and status. Failing this there is bound to be huge waste and 
perpetual loss to the country. 

Coming to hbraries and national development, we must at the 
start realise that a democratic government will depend for its ultimate 
success upon the education of all the people and upon the widest diffu- 
sion of knowledge. It is said that democracy 1s education. Generally 
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speaking, all knowledge is stored in books and there is no other com- 
plete store-house. If Knowledge is power, then Jibraries are power- 
houses. In connection with this it has been said that “Ideas are the 
things that brought men out of the jungle, language is the vehicle 
by which ideas are conveyed, print is the invention by which language 
1s preserved. Libraries are the power plants where ideas in printed 
language are kept ready for everybody's use." Ideal library service 
has to provide the best reading for the largest number at the least 
cost. Leaders in any country have to remember that the present 
is to-morrow's past, that whatever heritage remains for future genera- 
tions ts the product of to-day's activities and that real progress can 
be obtained only by applying sound principles, unfailing energy and 
intelligent effort to predetermine worthwhile goals or ideals. Among 
the benefits which are regarded as universal prerogatives are those 
of education, adult as well as juvenile, and equal opportunity, regard- 
less of race, creed or sex. Adult education which 1s now considered 
to be a birthright is truly speaking, access to free public libraries 
which we in our country have to build up. Authorities who assure 
library trusteeship should take it as an honour not to be accepted 
lightly and shquld never be undertaken except with a determination 
to make the library a vital part of the recreational and educational 
system of the community. 

A study of the most successful libraries in the Western countries 
reveals the fact that their leadership 1s the result of forward looking, 
aler!, intelligent trustees, associated with a librarian competent to 
administer the internal affairs of the library. No ordinary citizen 
is qualified to direct a business affecting so vitally the lives of so 
many citizens of all ages. No modern library can be successful 
if its management is unaware of the new techniques and changing 
policies of the leaders in the field, Wise planning requires leader- 
ship and leadership requires competent, broad-minded, and farseeing 
individuals who recognise the importance of planning. When 
plannings and programmes are under consideration for libraries, 
it is essential to start with a firm foundation from which to move 
forward and measure progress. This fixed immovable base is 
an outside survey which gives a complete picture of strengths and 
weaknesses and establishes how far one has travelled towards desirable 
Objectives. Progress as such is the result of trial and error. This 
trial and error method has to be cautiously followed and will involve 
new methods of regional co-operation, ways of Pooling certain resour- 
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ces to give broader distribution in areas lacking in Hbrary facil- 
ties. In our country there will be so many other ways and means— 
concomitant to a newly established library service. Inadequate 
budget, averages of mediocrity and so many various other handicaps 
peculiar to our country will have to be faced. The creeds may be 
expressed very fittingly in the ageless sentiment about the difficulties 
of "beginning" from Goethe : 


“Spend this day loitering, 'twill be the same story 
Tomorrow, and the next more dilatory. 

True, indecision brings its own delays 

And days are lost lamenting over days. 

If you are in earnest about a thing, begin it, 
Beginning has genius, power, magic in it. 

Begin it and the mind grows heated, 

Begin it and the work will be completed.” 


One of the foremost duties of the Public Library is to educate 
the community, which in other countries specially in the developed 
countries is regarded to be trying to feed a Hydra. Success only 
makes the task more difficult. But the position is different when 
compared to the situation in our country. The library has to find 
out what the people want, decide what they need and then give it to 
them. In our country where library service was non-existent we will 
have to proceed slowly. Nobody can want something that he has 
never heard of. Very few people are able even to take the first steps 
towards making up their minds until after there has been a parade 
of choices from which they can take things to examine and test out. 
We cannot always find out what people are interested in by asking 
them simple questions. Most people react only to real choices and 
not to imaginary ones. Hence speaking generally any educator or 
librarian who undertakes to meet the ‘thought’ of the public, will have 
to send out a catalogue, not of things that people might want but of 
things he is ready to give them, before he can expect to make a 
beginning. Sometimes circulation records help in squeezing out 
neat patterns of reader’s interest. But there is lacuna here. 

Yt is known that about 63 per cent of all the reading recorded in 
the average public library’s circulation lists is done by about 10 per 
cent of the readers. It is easy enough to find out what a small part 
of the community has taken and tried inthe past. But the 90 per cent 
who read only a third of the books are those whose interests have got 
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to be discovered. It is to be borne in mind that the public is 
a changing group of people, each person changes frequently and 
this is necessary for his growing up. Interests change, one also 
changes when some subject is explored far enough to show that ıt is 
not at al! what he thought it was. People change because of events 
in the world and because of events in his own hfe. One is familiar 
with the practice in well regulated art museums which keep much of 
their material, good material in storage. No more is exposed to visi- 
tors than can be displayed with proper emphasis on its importance 
or in some design that will give it significance. The material in the 
storage vaults is constantly being searched to make up new designs 
and new displays. 'The community being educated by the museum 
is offered only a reasonable segment of all that the museum might 
offer, no more than can be swallowed at a time and the museum itself 
is constantly changing itself into a new place by drawing upon its 
concealed riches. For a library to want to give people what they 
want can be done best by constantly reminding them of all the riches 
there are in the world that can be wanted. No library can contain 
all the books in the world ; no library could possibly bring all books 
to the attention of all readers even if it had them. The librarian has 
to choose which books shall be made available to the consumer. 
Adult education has many phases and much of it has to be carried 
out in groups. The Librarian has to serve the whole community 
with books and not only the people who come to the library without 
exerting any effort for those who are somehow out of the sphere of 
its influence. The main job of educating 2 community is to enlarge 
the freedom of men and women by letting them know how many 
things there are in the world that are worth learning and enjoying. 
For this purpose the public library is just an instrument in the hands 
of the librarian who so manages the supply of books that greater and 
greater numbers of the people know what the books are and find out 
what they can do. Democracy, to be safe, must restore the intelli- 
gence and co-operative spirit of its individual citizens. The latest 
phase that is finding favour in the advanced countries of the world 
is the new conception in education embodying informahty and deve- 
lopment of the right kind of individuality as its aam, The new trend 
calls for activities which develop the spirit of curiosity, activities which 
encourage the individual to find out for himself and prepare himself 
for life as a member of a group and not merely as a single individual— 
isolated from the community. In thus new scheme the public library 
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has a big part to play. The one thing essential to the library’s part 
in developing citizens is that 1t must reach the people. 

Library service as it 1s in our country 1s just getting started, thou- 
sands, nay hundreds of thousands will be out of its orbit at the start. 
There will be many who may not use even what they have because 
library facilities are inadequate or inappropriate. For our country 
at this stage a good central stock will not be enough, decentralisation 
to give adequate facilities to local needs is imperative. In the 
Western countries, between the radio, giving the news and the movie 
condensing and dramatising novels, the necessity for reading steadily 
diminishes. With the advancement of television making the average 
man a spectator of world events wherever they occur and at the same 
time afford an entertainment with luxury—the private art of reading 
may disappear before the new universal art of audiovisual entertain- 
ment. In our country adult education agencies may not suffer just 
now from competition of these implements to spend the leisure time 
of the citizens. Of all community facilities such as the swimming 
pool and allied conveniences, the library has been the most popular, 
even though the monetary return in £.s.d. from libraries has been nil. 
As already stated the revenue from the library consists of an improved 
knowledge among the community, a number of people made happier 
by the recreative reading provided ; a great body of citizens more 
fully equipped to carry out their vocations in life, more valuable assets 
to the locality and to the nation as a whole. This is one of the most 
important points which require to be instilled into public opinion 
and in particular into public authorities. When this is universally 
accepted the development of libraries throughout the length and 
breadth of the country will be easy and false economy will give place 
to true economy. 

It has been stated previously that for the public libraries of 
a country to be a factor, as it must, in general education, the staffs 
must be selected not primarily as votaries of the muse or expert techni- 
cians for cataloguing but as intermediaries between the world of books 
and all classes of population. In relation to the young readers, 
librarians have a definite task of guidance. The contribution of the 

library system of a country to popular educational work depends 
not only on how much money the libraries have at their disposal and 
on the librarian's attitude but also on the form of co-operation. It 
will be natural for each hbrary to initiate co-operation with the local 
agencies for popular education by inviting representatives of these 
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organisations for discussion about the help which the hbrary can give. 
A number of problems can best be solved by collaboration extending 
to the whole country, e.g. publication of literature most suitable for 
use in educational work, publicity and the problem of securing appro- 
priations. The library must have a central position in adult education 
—t is to be an active social institution and not a mere centre for mass 
distribution. of entertainment. Each library must have a plan of 
action for its own district while the library system as a whole will 
attend to all the common problems. Only when librarians will have 
& personal knowledge of the different forms of educational work, 
particularly of study circle work and only when tbey will have the 
necessary time for making adequate preparations to help this work, 
then and then only can the library become what it can and should 
be, an ideal instrument of adult education. 

We have seen that the objective of all public library service is to 
get books used i.e. to get 1nto current circulation and comprehension, 
in the minds of men, through books, a wider range of ideas of estab- 
lished high quality. The national Institute of Adult Education has 
defined Adult Education as follows : *Adult Education is taken 
to mean those forms of education which are undertaken voluntarily 
by mature people (in U.K. persons above 18) which have as their aim 
the development, without direct regard to the vocational value, of 
personal abilities and aptitudes and the encouragement of social, 
moral and intellectual responsibility w:thin the framework of national, 
local and world citizenship." In U.K, unhke that of any other 
country, there is a long tradition dating back to the rapid growth in 
the late 18th century in the number of deba:ing clubs, museums, 
scientific and naturalists’ associations, in the spread of night classes 
and Sunday schools and inthe formation of book clubs. This passion 
for self improvement among the artisan classes flowered into 
the Mechanics Institutes. In 1851 it was estimated there were 610 
such establishments in England with a membership of over 600,000 
that the number of lectures delivered in 1850 was 3,054 and that the 
number of students attending classes was 16,629. It is significant 
that the first Public Libraries Act in England was passed in 1850. 
About this time the success of the Mechanics Institutes and other simi- 
lar enterprises was noticed by the Universities and during the period 
1873 to 1878, Cambridge, London and Oxford adopted the Scheme 
since known as the University Extension Movement, whereby members 
of their staff and others specially appointed for the purpose, went 
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out into the country to lecture to classes of working men and women 
on subjects chosen by the students themselves, receive written work 
from them and hold discussions. 

The Influence of the University Extension Lectures was fe!t most 
amongst ladies and persons of leisure and middle class youngmoen ; 
on the other hand, they had great success with the miners of 
Northumberland and among working men in certain other parts of 
the country. It was out of the efforts of a small group of working 
people bent upon using the facilities of University Extension to the 
greatest advantage that in 1903 the Association to promote the Higher 
Education of Working men (later known as Worker's Educational 
Association) was founded. It was the success ofthe University Exten- 
sion movement, the W.E.A., the residential colleges, the co-operative 
union and of other organisations engaged in informal adult education, 
which finally brought the state into the field not as a competitor with 
existing agencies, but in co-operation with them. In U.K. since 1920 
the development of the British Broadcasting Corporation with very high 
educational content of its programmes ; the Cinema industry specially 
the documentary film and the public library released from financial 
stranglehold of the limited rate and extended to rural areas, have 
brought new and powerful influences into the formal education of 
the individual adult. As a result of war time experiments U.K. has 
various other allied associations e.g. the Arts Council of Great Britaiu 
servicing and sponsoring the development and provision of art exhibi- 
tions, music and drama over the whole country ; the Central Film 
Library lending films freely to all who care to ask ; the Bureau of 
current affairs stimulating and servicing discussion groups of all kinds; 
the Central Counci! for Industrial Design supplying travelling exhibi- 
tions and portfolios of photographs, whilst the pre-war established 
British Drama League and British Film Institute are being compelled 
to enlarge their services to meet the ever-increasing demands made 
on them. 

Further the Education Act of 1944 provided that it is the duty of 
every local education authority to secure the provision for their area 
of adequate facilities for further education which means (š) full-time 
and part-time education for persons over compulsory school age 
and (iz} leisure time occupation 1n such organised cultural training 
and recreative activities as are suited to their requirements, for any 
person over compulsory school age who are able and willing to profit 
by the facilities provided for that purpose. So far as U.K. is con- 
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cerned the above summary will show that the social and educational 
patterns and traditions of the English Society facilitate and condition 
every aspect of service in that country. These patterns and traditions 
have been particularly effective in controlling the activities of public 
libraries in the field of adult education and have deeply influenced 
the philosophical approach of many professional librarians and those 
controlling libraries to the policy and purpose of public library service, 
It is obvious that an adequate and efficient public library service is 
a necessary background to any Scheme of adult education. 

The McColvin Committee Report on the Post war Development 
of libraries also stresses this point. Many factors have influenced 
the effective participation of libraries in informal adult education, 
but the major factor has been as stated above, finance. Freedom to 
spend whatever the local community desires on its library service 
has only recently been effective after the abolition of the rate limit. 
The aftermath of the war too has its effect on the general spending 
power of all organisations. It must also be borne in mind that as 
stated previously library service in U.K. is not legally compulsory 
but is absolutely a voluntary or optional service and it is at the same 
time a ‘local’ Government service which is financed entirely from 
local funds—independent of state grants, direction and control. In 
our country where new library service 1s being organised it is better 
that some definite plans regarding funds direction and control for 
all adult education activities be effectively laid down after proper 
consideration of the different aspects of the question. 

In the United States adult education has sometimes seemed to 
be synonymous with reader's advisory services, read) ng lists for special 
interest groups, the work of subject matter specia!ists, the provision 
of audio-visual aids or programmes of public relations designed to 
persuade people to support and use their libraries. Whatever the 
goal might be, a large part of the library staff have to work 
for it. Taking for instance the following programme : 

To make the parents of the Community better able to raise their 
children wisely. | 

To support and reinforce programmes of fundamental education. 

To interest more of its borrowers in becoming purposeful rather 
than random readers ; to mae the community a more physically 
attractive place in which to live ; to assist the peo ple of the community 
in understanding and making effective decision about major social 
and political questions and finally to develop a better programme 
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of community wide recreation. A library, rt will be admitted, ordi- 
narily exists to serve several functions simultaneously. Analysing 
these major functions the following may be broadly drawn up : Some 
people use the library as a tool for research, either contributing to 
the sum of human knowledge or undertaking some special task 
required for an immediate purpose. Some use it as a source of infor- 
mation, securing facts from it which they need to know. Some use 
it for aesthetic appreciation, keeping keen and alive their sense of 
beauty, some use it for recreations as they would a park or theatre. 
And some use it for education, literary, professional or otherwise. 
So the library appears to be a multi-purpose agency. 

A public library unlike a special one,—seldom has one func- 
tion either research or recreation as its only goal The principles 
of adult education are based firmly on the psychology of maturity 
and the sociology of groups and the commumty. All agencies 
must use these same principles although each must do so in terms of 
its own nature. We in India have to remember this and instead of 
blindly following the Western methods should chalk out adult educa- 
tion programmes most suited to our needs. To take the case of 
United States, once more, the agricultural extension service has been 
very successful in learning how to deal with lay groups and various 
vocational testings and advisory services have worked out excellent 
techniques for counselling individuals. 

In our country the newly started public libraries will have to study 
well similar programmes not as à prelude to adopting their practices 
in toto after the Western pattern but as a means of undertaking the 
somewhat harder task of seeing what principles may be used within 
the setting and the limuted resources of our libraries. Education 
being a lifelong process through which an individual develops his 
potentialities not merely while he is a child but all through his life— 
it should provide in general a common basis towards which all may 
move together toward mutual, national and international understand- 
ing. Adult education and public library service should become not 
the province of the few, but the democratic hope of the many. The 
problem of accommodation in our libraries is a very big 'handicap 
for all extension and expansion programmes. Though the fundamen- 
tal purpose as stated so often, for a public library ıs the service 
of books and allied materials, no hbrary should be persuaded to 
indulge in informal education and stimulation unti] tt has provided 
adequate book resources, bibliographical aids, information service 
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and reader guidance. Our librarians should do well to bear in mind, 
that no side lines, no matter how attractive they may be, should be 
developed at the expense of these essential and inspectacular services. 
Nevertheless, a public library service of some years standing, opera- 
ting a continuing programme of interest stimulation and taking an 
active part in the presentation of ideas and informations of a high 
cultura] and educational standard by means other than books, 1s sure 
to attract to it many who would otherwise remain outside. 

People are awakened to a wider range of interests, with a resultant 

discrimination and greater satisfaction in the use of books. Then 
again, the coming together inside the library of groups of citizens 
interested in particular subjects and prepared to extend their 
knowledge of them, provides sure opportunity for the establishment 
of a silken tie—of these personal relationships between the librarian 
and the individual citizen, which are so difficult in these days of mass 
demand, large issues and small staff and yet are so vital for successful 
exploitation of the resources of the library. 'The librarians and the 
library’s reputation for impartiality and its familiar hospitality to all 
points of view give it an unique position of leadership in the public 
mind. It1s obvious that proper and intelligent exercise of this leader- 
ship increases public satisfaction and raises the status of the library— 
its service and its librarian. In U.K. the Libraries Act of 1919 has 
made the library a local centre for informal adult education by 
(a) providing within the library accommodation and equipment to 
enable local societies to meet therein and (b) the library authority 
itself sponsoring various activities designed to encourage citizens to 
come to the library for inspiration and to meet others of like interests. 
Regarding accommodation as noted above, though it 1s not possible 
to do much without adequate accommodation and equipment, it is 
surprising, what can be done, if the impulse and the will is there, 1n 
the children's library or Adult Lending department, after service 
hours or in the public reading room by closing an hour or so early 
one or two nights à week. 

This will not at all be difficult for libraries in our country, so much 
hard pressed for separate and adequate accommodation for such 
activities. In England more than 150 public libraries have lecture 
halls and meeting rooms which are used for adult education or other 
activities. There àre also about 174 different library authorities carry- 
ing out or co-operating in some kind of programme in these matters. 
Such programmes differ enormously in extent and variety from an 
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occasional popular lecture to a very wide range of classes, lectures, 
discussion groups, play readings and play actings, exhibitions. It is 
to be noted that public libraries in these countries seldom are respon- 
sibls for classes of instruction in any subject, even though many 
libraries provide hospitality for such classes organised by other bodies. 
In our country specially in remote rura] library centres, the librarian 
has often to help the people in learning the three R’s.... by taking 
upon himself the noble work of running night schools for adult educa- 
tion. This practice may be systematically done provided proper 
planning is effected and the local people get an impetus through the 
tiny library centres and the book mobiles visiting them. 

In the western libraries the sponsorship referred to above takes 
two forms (i) encouraging the formation of local cultural societies 
such as Arts councils ; branches of the Workers Educational Associa- 
tion and the National Book League ; classes of the University Exten- 
sion Movement ; gramaphone, antiquarian, hterary, film and otber 
societies, which with the help from the library and with representation 
of it on the committee of management, were expected to control and 
direct their own affairs. 'Though such bodies might or might not, 
meet in the library the standing of the library as a stimulating and 
energizing force is established. The hbrary gives them the oppor- 
tunity to start and go on—ultimate final responsibility 1s not 
the library’s. In our country the larger public libraries in urban 
and suburban centres may also initiate such enterprises based on the 
trend and tastes of the local people, (ii) the library authority (in U.K.) 
taking full responsibility for the organisation and maintenance of 
such activities as discussion groups, play reading, play acting, lectures, 
gramaphone recitals, concerts, film shows and exhibitions. Such 
enterprises generally become possible, because certain national sources 
of supply of the necessary material and qualified advice have been 
established and by co-operation and subscription, libraries in UK, 
are now able to obtain advice and assistance not lying within their 
own resources. These sources of supply are the Arts Council of 
Great Britain, Central Film Library, the British Film Institute, the 
Bureau of Current Affairs, the British Drama League, Central 
Council of Industrial Design, National Book League and so on. 

Tt is true that in our country where simular organisations. have 
not yet fully grown up such help and guidance will not be easily avail- 
able. But in the present timc therc arc healthy signs of development 
of such organisations evidenced in the state capitals and metropolitan 
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areas and there is also an active and co-operative help available from 
the foreign embassies and information centres, specially the USIS and 
BIS (British Information Services) as also from the British Council 
and other similar organisations of other friendly nations. In all 
cases the library as the home of such societies will gradually tend 
to become the accepted centre of wide cultural activity and the library 
service will gain both recognition as the generating power of such 
activity and will also increase its opportunity to give the fullest possible 
bibliographical and infoimation service to the people. In many 
library centres of U.K. the first and most important duty of a librarian 
is to persuade people to inform themselves of the value of the library 
and the way to use it and to give them instruction in the use of books 
as tools of every day life as well as for the special purposes of research 
and enquiry. In our country this is even more necessary as not only 
the general public, but students from suburban and urban areas 
also do not know how to handle books of reference. Even in 
Sheffield, regular course of instruction in the use of directories and 
every day business reference books was given to students of a local 
commerce college. The librarian also gave talks on the materials 
and methods of local history which was illustrated by maps, books 
and manuscripts. 

Similar talks may very well be arranged for our people through 
the local public libraries. Besides contacts with local literary and 
Other societies the most interesting project may be a monthly discus- 
sion on books, in co-operation with the National Book Leaguc, very 
recently founded in this country or in co-operation with other literary 
guides from accredited library and educational organisations. We 
in our country may also make a bold start but only after proper 
planning. By arranging lectures by literary celebrities, literary ‘brain 
trusts’ and competitions, exhibitions of books and book designs a 
slow but sure start may easily be made. The knowledge of our own 
classics as also those of foreign countries may be spread through 
competent lecturers and then supplemented by book readings available 
in the library. 

Planning is very necessary for all such systematic work, Jt must 
be borne in mind that an effective programme should be adapted to 
the kind of community which a library has to serve. It must 
be related to the people's needs. An elaborate community survey 
may not always be feasible for lack of technically trained staff but 
Census reports and figures, a study of the neighbourhood and visits 
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to leaders and agencies familiar with local characteristics will surely 
give out the easily ascertainable trends that will help in planning 
such services. It is to be ascertained whether the population is pre- 
dominantly old, middle aged and settled or consists more of young 
married couples beginning to raise families. In the country, are 
there many single persons living alone who have time or leisure to 
spend? Is the population stable or a constantly changing one? What 
are the other pronounced characteristics of the people—more business 
or professional men, more clerical workers or skilied mechanics, 
more mothers with young children or grown-up families ; more 
women who work or who stay at home ? Is the place more agricul- 
tural or industrial? What are the general economic and cultural 
levels ? It has also to be decided about the characteristics of the 
community. The character of its homes, the industries in which 
the loca! people work, their religions and educational institutions, the 
cultural, social and recreational agencies and the attitudes of the 
people towards them. 

It 1s to be ascertained if it is primarily a neighbourhood of homes 
of people who work elsewhere or of homes close to the places where 
people work ? What are the groups that predominate in the commu- 
nity—what are their religious, social and political trends ? Is there 
any minority group not integrated Into the life of the community, 
who may need help from the library—all these facts are generally 
to be ascertained. Do the people form a closely knit group with 
common traditions or common ties 1n religion or other group interests 
or are there many diverse elements in the population? The reading 
levels should also be ascertained, at the same time how do people 
spend their leisure time is to be enquired into. Can they be brought 
to the library because they are interested in reading, because they 
are concerned for the welfare of their children, because they need 
help with practical problems such as how to get more yields from 
their fields, how to grow fruits and flowers, how to make furniture, 
how to carve wood, how to make toys or because the people desire 
to work together to make a better neighbourhood in which, to live ? 
Generally speaking all these factors are the everyday desires and 
needs of most people which may be used as the springboard for 
a library programme. 

The Librarian has to be concerned with more far-reaching commu- 
nity needs—though that' may not be possible just at present in our 
country— but the possibility of leading the individua! to see beyond his 
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- personal problems, to larger issues e.g. the achievement of UNESCO 

and other allied questions about which the people must be informed 
if the world situation is to be bettered. The Librarian's leadership 
in the community will depend very much on the ability to create in 
readers the realisation that such questions are in the long run only 
the broader aspects of personal problems, that the neighbourhood 
is the part of a larger community and that the world's problems will 
approach solution only as the citizens become increasingly aware of 
their meaning and learn how to do something constructive about 
them, each jn his own small way—the total effect of which will be 
considerable indeed. Whatever may be the goal, whether to help 
the reader towards self-education or to arrange a broad programme 
of activities in co-operation with other community agenores, the 
librarian has to formulate his objectives by a realistic analysis of 
specific community needs on the one hand and the library's resources 
for meeting them on the other. 

Speaking generally an effective programme does not need an 
elaborate organisation always. In the West it has been proved in 
concrete that a small town library with only one professional assistant 
in addition to the librarian, could perform the following in the course 
of one winter only viz. held 3 music listening evenings, a nine Week's 
discussion group on Thucydides led by a local faculty member, 4 

` beginners! sketching class, and a series of film showing on economic 
assistance to Europe, co-operated with numerous local group meetings 
and sent exhibits to several others. In our country as the first step 
to start with a few well-chosen films, on life in other countries, on 
public affairs, phonograph recitals of dramas, poetry and music and 
small exhibitions of books and pictures may be suggested. Local 
groups will undoubtedly welcome the privilege of using them and 

"the library will thereby have an opportunity to help agencies in pro- 
gramme planning and incidentally, to relate books, pamphlets and 
other materials to such programmes. The films and slides and the 
epidiascopes may also be made the basis for the library’s own pro- 

‘grammes, with staff or neighbourhood leaders. 

I The initial approach will always lay emphasis on the library as 
an information centre. An intelligent library assistant or even a 
volunteer under supervision, can sct up a file of information about 

-educational opportunities m the community; about lecture series, 
concert recitais or other cultural affairs. This can also be a source 

. for discovering community resources in loaders and speakers for 
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future programme planning, In many Western libraries where it is 
difficult to reach many community groups because of limited staff, 
they interpret the library's services by arranging a programme 
planning institute in co-operation with other community agencies. 
At such an institute, if it 1s possible to have such an one in any of 
our library centres, sample programmes may be presented, leader- 
ship discussed and exhibits of study outlines, pamphlets on timely 
subjects and books helpful to leaders may be displayed. A number 
of libraries may make such institutes an annual event, sometimes 
combined with a film festival. Undoubtedly it is a very effective 
means for bringing together a wide variety of organisations in a co- 
operative effort. Gradually it may even lead to the formation of a 
community, adult education or film council through which all agencies 
engaged in adult education may pool their efforts for a better total 
community programme. 

Publicity or publicizing the programme of a library and stimula- 
ting reading interests is very important for a library—if it has to be 
successful in its mission. Newspaper publicity for the activities of 
the library in our country is generally hmited to the larger urban areas 
and for the suburban and rural areas one has to take recourse to the 
indigenous methods of putting up posters at important places and 
periodical announcements by beat of drum or similar other local 
methods current. Routine annual reports, ordinary budget items, 
minor elections and appointments, unimportant gifts, the usual run 
of lectures and exhibits do not constitute news im the metropolitan 
sense as they do not differ from the usual customary activities of all 
libraries. Metropolitan news papers do not have much space to 
spare, hence such items which tell that 2 library has something more 
than ordinarily or merely locally sigmficant to offer will be given 
publicity. Editors of papers are generally quick to sense attention 
to any hbrary project or library achievement which rises above routine, 
blazes a new trail or points a promising path to libraries in other 
communities. Such news should always be quick and to the point— 
it must be told as soon as it happens and not generally as it is after 
it is a week or so old. 

The criterion should atways be if the library has something to tell 
the public which will interest a wide range of readers, 1f 1t is positive 
the Editor should be informed forthwith leaving adequate pictorial 
or reportorial coverage to him (the editor). Local magazines may also 
help in the matter of publicity and special feature articles on its activi- 
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ties. In the modern days radio offers many opportunities for 
co-operation and publicity. There may be programmes which the 
library calls to the attention of its patrons as specially worthy of their 
interest ; usually the library exhibits books on related subjects. In 
metropolitan areas where there are radio stations in the locality, the 
library may provide reference material, answers to questions and 
other 1tems, for the local announcers and programme chiefs. Larger 
radio stations generally have their own libraries. In return for 1nfor- 
mation from the library the station undoubtedly will aid in the library's 
radio publicity and may even put library programmes on the air, Spot 
announcements, brief notices read by the announcer between other 
programmes are used by some libraries. 

If the library is a small one, as it generally 1s in our country, where 
all the staff members come in contact with the public, 1t may be easier 
to get the staff members to speak before loca! groups which is not 
possible in the case of a large library where all staff members may 
not meet the public. The Librarian in such cases may display some 
ingenuity as most of the staff members have their individual hobbies 
and special interests which absorb their leisure time. These staff 
members may be deputed to introduce the library to the public, to 
invite them to come to inspect 1ts books and its facilities to the readers, 
andtheserviceitruns. This will very soon enlarge the circle of library 
members—many groups in the commumty will be aware of the 
library's efforts in adult education and may,even offer to co-operate 
in this venture with the hbrary. 

In underdeveloped countries, such as ours, libraries specially 
free public libraries, in the modern sense of the term possess certain 
characteristics which make them particularly suitable agencies for 
adult education. From what we have said above it will be plain 
that the experience and recorded skills of thinkers and experts on an 
infinite variety of human problems are at the disposal of those who 
can use books. Even the smallest of libraries can reveal new and exci- 
ting horizons to the newly literate people not only in our country but 
to people everywhere. Among these features of libraries—already 
narrated, which may then be particularly suited to adult education 
in our country as in any other underdeveloped country are the follow- 
ing: (i) The library collects and distributes the fruits of human 
experience, (ii) its resources can be freely available to all ages, classes 
and sections of the community, (iii) its material is not forced upon 
people. On the contrary they choose what they need for particular 
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purposes. Hence it follows that the library's impartial methods 
inspire confidence and that this channel of education should be free 
from suspicion of ulterior motives. The library generally speaking 
offers a neutral meeting ground for the whole community, irrespec- 
tive of social, religious and cultural differences, (iv) the library is a 
fiexible instrument which can be adopted to any combination of local 
circumstances. A well chosen collection of books and other materials 
as stated earlier administered by an enlightened, sympathetic or under- 
standing staff, can exert a powerful local leverage in the campaign 
against ignorance. (v) Once the fundamental education experiment 
is concluded, the library can remain as one of the most stable and 
powerful agencies for adult education. 

The fundamental truth that every librarian must know and take 
into account has been stated already. We may recapitulate it here 
once more. The librarian should know the social structure of the 
community with which he is concerned and specially the problems 
involved in the transformation of its culture, since it is the task of 
the library to take part in that process. It is axiomatic that a library 
should be adapted to the environs it is designed to serve. We in our 
country should very carefully plan our libraries so that its contents 
may reflect the needs of the community, that its techniques are suited 
to its users and that its services should accord with a clear, pre- 
established programme. The Librarian in our country specially the 
public librarian will find it useful to be acquainted with the local 
folklore and to an even greater degree, with the population’s way of 
thinking, expressing itself and reacting. But strangely enough very 
little attention to this aspect of a librarian’s equipment for a public 
hbrary job is in evidence in our country and hence the results too 
have not been very encouraging. Our young librarians recruited 
for public library work seldom give a thought to this aspect of public 
hbrary service. It is evident that in all cases of organising a library 
the librarian will be doing pioneer work under conditions that will 
require of him qualities and knowledge that he cannot derive from 
the academical and technical training alone. 

Thus, as previously seen, the survey of the environment that nor- 
mally precedes the establishment of any library, will probably create 
problems with which as a librarian, he is not familiar but whch will 
generally have a considergble bearing on the direction and organisa- 
tion of his work, In such circumstances even the most extensive 
technical knowledge in the field of librarianship and education is 
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of no value without the information provided by an ethnographer 
as a result of a survey carried out on ethnographical principles i.e. 
to say taking into consideration al Physical, economic, social and 
cultural factors. Without this knowledge it is impossible to under- 
stand the people and to directly gear the library to the daily lives 
and habits of the community it serves. There are various factors— 
favourable and unfavourable to the setting up of an effective library 
service in a community. As already stated in a previous chapter our 
country will answer most of the favourable factors and hence may be 
deemed suitable for going ahead for a well planned library service 
with both plan and personnel of the requisite type. 

It may be stated once more that we have passed out of that state 
and the positive and negative factors considered in their proper pers- 
pective will generally go in favour of an effective library service for 
the people. But as we have seen, much has been done in those lines— 
but yet much remains to be done. It may be noted here that the 
absence of some favourable factors or the presence of some negative 
or unfavourable factors need not necessarily prevent the setting up 
of a library service. It is to be borne in mind that in any given region, 
it is necessary to assess the various Positive and negative or favourable 
and unfavourable factors and then determine whether on balance, 
the prospects of a successful library service are promising or unpro- 
mising. No rigid rule can be laid down. 

We now come to library extension work. Ina previous chapter on 
public libraries we have seen that public library service in the Western 
countries of the world more specially in U.K. and U.S.A. where public 
library service has run for more than a century, this aspect of 
library work has now during the last two decades or so captured the 
imagination of some of the public librarians of the country. These 
librarians set upon themselves the task to introduce these methods 
for extending library services and increasing the sphere of work of 
public libraries. No public librarian can feel satisfied with the work 
that his library has been doing so far as book service and universal 
use of the library is concerned. Generally speaking even though a 
library has hundreds or thousands of members, there will certainty be 

many or some in the region who are potential users but who may not 
know or care to know of the ability of libraries and the facilities that 
the public library offers other than that in the shape of book service. 

The importance of public libraries in the modern democratic set- 
up can never be over-estimated and it has already been discussed and 
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need not be repeated here. The public librarian has to try to bring 
within his library fold all those who are not yet members of the library 
—the potential users, through various ways and means and not only 
through publicity alone. The public library has not only to increase 
its utility but it has also to carry rts message to the doors of the non- 
users of libraries and they try to net them as it were. The public 
librarian of the modern days will never confine his activity to books 
and the printed materia! alone—he will have to depend on various 
other aids to increase and extend the sphere of library activity so as to 
make his organisation more and more popular, more and more useful 
and more and more universal so far as his clients are concerned, In 
this way the public library today has become an integral part of the life 
of the citizen and will remain so. We may repeat that in our country 
public libraries are just coming up and we ought to learn by the experi- 
ence of the other countries and should avoid all the unwanted mistakes 
they had committed so that our progress may be sound and quick. 
The potential users of libraries as indicated above will include not 
only adults but the children and young ones as wel. Indeed the 
potential users mean all population—the entire community—without 
distinction of race, creed, colour and sex. 

As has been previously stated it has been found by librarians both 
in our country and for years together in the West that there are many 
in the community who do not use theii libraries as centres of popular 
education for the entire community. Experience has shown and 
this is more true for India, where there are few literates in the villages 
and rural areas that there are many for whom print ıs not the least 
means for communicating ideas. For such people in the advanced 
countries of the world there is provision for the rich assortment of 
non-book materials—recordings, radio transcriptions, motion pictures, 
television etc. which seem to offer a partial solution of the problem 
But though common in the West these are very new in our country 
and we have to be cautious in judging their adaptability to our needs 
and conditions. We are of course in a position to learn something 
from the experiences of the West so far as the general conditions are 
concerned. At the very beginning librarians used these as lures 
to reading and were discouraged when circulation records failed to 
show immediate results. Today however, these new media are recog- 
nised as valuable educational tools in their own right. 

We may quote here the Chairman of the Audio-visual Board of 
the American Library Association, “Audio visual materials can never 
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takc the place of books, of course. They should not be thought of 
as devices for building up the circulation of books. They are useful 
in themselves, but not for stimulating much more reading of books. 
Neither should they be used merely to divert with sound and motion. 
Wisely used they can enrich the library’s book services by supple- 
menting them. They can take information and ideas to large numbers 
of people whom books are not reaching. By increasing the volume 
and intensity of the library's services they can multiply its community 
contacts and increase its effectiveness." Constructive use of audio 
visual material requires clear understanding of the effects they produce. 
Many of the more popular are designed for mass consumption. They 
cater to popular tastes and sometimes present fallacious ideas 
evolving in emotional responses that foster existing prejudices. It 
is therefore a responsibility of the adult educator as we have 
already seen, to develop ability to discriminate between the true 
and the false, the shoddy and the sincere. Moreover genuine 
education demands mental activity and films radio and recordings 
represent a one way type of communication that may be passively 
received. 

To obtain best results, if hbraries are to use audio-visual materials 
effectively, audiences must be encouraged to react to the ideas presen- 
ted. In our country this aspect of the work may be tried easily as the 
public in general are more simple and easily able to be handled rather 
than in the developed countries where this aspect of work will be 
more critical and enjoyable. Anyway a beginning, in places where 
possible, may surely be made. The general principles for library 
extension work have been very explicitly dealt with by Mr. Mc- 
Colvin in his book Public Library Extension (UNESCO, Paris, 1950) 
from which we have already drawn previously and will draw more 
in the present discussion. The library stock at every point from 
which book services is proposed to be given must always be good 
and of a required standard to enable to meet the needs of the people 
whom it is to serve. The people for whom book service is meant, 
will generally have many interests in common among themselves but 
there will be many cases or instances where the particular individual 
interests or requirements arising from their work, social and cultural 
activities suited to their individual trends will predominate and may 
not fallin the same line with the general common trend or experience. 


This latter variety of demand exists iñ both small and large 
communities. 
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The public library will have to provide books not only for the 
general mass demand but also for the individual or parricular demand 
where it exists. That means if there is a demand for books which 
only one man needs they should be made available. We have already 
. stated that reading is a continuous process and that books are used 
for any purpose, recreation, vocation, study, personal development 
or for any other use with greater or less regularity and frequency. 
Books are often used by men all through their lives, which means 
that the library has to provide, in the course of time, with material 
for a life time. In the widest sense this means that (7) the library stock 
must be kept up to date so as both to compass the changing needs 
of users and embrace everything new that is written about new things 
or old and (ii) that though a reader may find most that he needs in à 
large library that is adequately kept up to date with new material, 
the reader who can use only a small service point as most of the great 
majority of people can only be satisfied if its small stock is constantly 
and regularly changed. 

The small library which has to rely on its own permanent stock 
must, even if it receives à reasonable supply of new books, sooner or 
later becomes useless and unused. Ambitious readers may for a while 
read books that they may not really want to read or which for them 
serves little purpose—thus leading a high ambition to a poor end. In 
our country às also in Western libraries there are thousands of such 
pathetic examples of failure which could very easily have been avoided. 
Such libraries no longer serve useful purpose and are never an incen- 
tive to library extension but are an obstacle in the path of progress. 
The public library librarian must realise that public libraries should 
be able to do more than meet the existing needs. They should 
be able to help to improve and extend their services. They should 
within their inevitable limits, pe a demonstration of the wealth, range 
and variety of the world of books and encourage people to use them. 
This is seldom able to be done if the book stock is either inadequate, 
static and moribund or if it consists largely of those things which 
are of the widest appeal because most people have become accustomed 


to them. 

Hence at even the smallest service points there must be some exhi- 
bition of the less obvious less commonplace books so that people 
in general may come to know of them. Good book stocks even 
though essential needs, are certainly not the whole library provision. 
It is more important to have the books exploited or properly serviced. 
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It is to be noted that the main purpose of library extension— 
the business of making books useful to people is one which calls for 
efficient organisation and management as also an understanding 
of books and of people. Library workers hence should both under- 
stand the everyday routines and techniques of effective librarianship 
and appreciate the objectives and ideals of their calling, which means 
that trained and experienced staffing is necessary. The importance 
of staffing is once more stressed when we find that a well developed 
library service provides not only actual books but information, some 
of it to be found in books by expert reference workers but much of 
it to be garnered from a great variety of other sources. 

Such reference and information services no less than book supply 
services, possibly even more, require staffing and resources far beyond 
those possible in the small independent service point. There 
is another condition to any successful programme of library extension 
viz. that all library services should be as good as it is possible to make 
them. There is no dictum more true than the words ‘nothing succeeds 
like success’. It is not known to all that inadequate libraries achieve 
little whereas, good libraries can achieve almost anything. People 
will always use good hbraries to the full only because they are useful. 
None will generally use bad libraries as they are practically uscless. 
Both people and the Government will support those that are both 
useful and wanted. They have no case to support those that have 
failure and uselessness writ large on their record. 

It is imperative that a realistic logical programme of library exten- 
sion is prepared at the outset in order to avoid much fruitless effort, 
disappointment and unnecessary expenditure. For our country 
specially, there 1s to-day ample evidence to guide our authorities about 
to embark upon library provision or to develop services which are 
as yet only in their initial stages. We can benefit as already stated, 
from the trials and errors, the failures as well as the successes of coun- 
tries which, starting earlier, have so far accomplished more than other 
nations. In most of the early established hbrary systems there are 
eager critics anxious to remove limitations due to the accidents, mis- 
takes, misconceptions, inherent in the process of growing up. E.G. 
nowhere in the West, would librarians, if they were able to start again, 
encourage the establishment of small city systems. So it follows 
that any sound library extension programme pays heed firstly to the 
conditions in which it must operate, secondly to the lessons of history 
and thirdly to certain basic principles mentioned above. Library 
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extension may be said to be a process of creating and increasing library 
resources and of securing their use. We in our country must never 
think that a national library service can be butlt up overnight by the 
wave of a magic wand or by the signing of an edict. It is an organisa- 
tion which needs nurturing to enable it to grow up—gathering strength 
and influence stage by stage. 

The four vital factors essential for effective library extension work 

are (1) Understanding i.e. the most senior people, those who are res- 
ponsible for shaping policy—should make themselves acquainted with 
what has been done in other countries. This is essential in all cases 
whether a library service is projected or an existing one is to be im- 
proved. Such people should visit and study existing services, discuss 
ideals and objectives with those concerned before they plan for their 
own purpose. This does not mean that they are to copy what other 
countries are doing, but they should know what has been attempted 
and how, what has failed and what has succeeded. (2) Staff :— 
without proper provision of suitable staff—the future is condemned 
to inefficiency. It is the staff above all others that determine both 
the rate and the quality of progress ; there must be sufficient suitably 
experienced and qualified personnel to man the nation's book services 
at each stage in their development and it is a grave mistake to start 
without a cadre of carefully selected people who have had the maxi- 
mum possible training and experience. For a country like ours where 
public libraries are just starting it will not bo proper to draw initial 
personnel for public librarianship from other branches of library work 
e.g. an university or government departmental library background. 
Drawing upon civil servants or school teachers is not also very wise 
as they might easily be and in fact generally are, obsessed by the out- 
look gained in their previous vocations. 

Consequently the choice should be made on the broadest possible 
basis : e.g. one experienced in the administrative side of a business 
with wide-spread contacts, a social worker or even an engineer 01 a 
scientist might well, given the right personality, make an excellent 
pioneer librarian. This has been suggested for countries with no 
sufficient existing body of public librarians. Once the libraries are 
well established, the personnel must be 1ecruited and trained specially 
for library work. The generally established procedure for staff 
recruitment has been discussed in a previous chapter. Here we may 
mention the essential procedure which is (a) selecting the best avail- 
able people on the basıs of personal qualities, abilities and sociability, 
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(b) Sending some at least to other countries with appropriately 
developed library services, to study conditions, to attend library school 
course, to work in public libraries. This may take at least a year 
and it ıs sensible to wait that long before doing anything further ; 
they are learning how to tackle their problems and when they have 
learnt, they will be able to advise and to lead. Anything done 
prematurely in their absence may in all probability have to be undone 
or it may remain a handicap to Progress for a long time. (c) Estab- 
lish State or national schools to train further personnel of various 
grades—staffed by those sent abroad, perhaps with the assistance 
of teachers and experts brought for a while from other countries. 
Scholarship Schemes to attract students etc. may be given effect to. 
Especially at first it may not be practicable for even a majority of 
the young people to take fuil courses as the authorities may not be 
able to spare them ; hence the need of introduction of shorter courses, 
summer schools, in-service training, internship etc. So far as our 
country is concerned, we have besides full-time Courses, shorter 
courses, run by the professional associations, in-service training and 
also evening classes for working librarians. (d) These first people will 
have to man the first library service agencies. They will have a lot 
to learn. As service expands, they will be joined by recruits—juniors 
from schools, older people from library schools. Some of the juniors 
when they have a little practical experience, must be sent to library 
schools. ‘ 

In our country if this process is followed and there is no reason 
as to why it should not be followed, results should be perceptibly 
encouraging. All this process, it will be seen, has 3 implications 
viz. (i) that to each new scheme or Service agency is to be manned 
by some men with the maximum Possible experience, with the realism 
and the idealism of the pioneer, who knows both how much he can 
attempt and how much he would like to do, GD that if this is to be, 
there must be the maximum mobility of staff and (iii) the rate of library 
extension must be closely related to the rate of staff production and 
and it 1s no use absolutely being impatient and trying to do a miracle. 
By mobility of staff is meant the ease with which they can move from 
place to place or from one post to another and possibly from local 
authority to state employment or vice versa. This is important and 
has far-reaching effect so far as efficiency is concerned. Tt will enable 
the youngman who has the ability and the drive to play an increasing 
part 1n nationai library extension by proceeding from post to post 
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of greater responsibility and opportunity. This also enables the 
staff to enjoy variety of work and acquire a wide understanding of 
the problems of library service and thus makes librarianship an 
attractive career. If everywhere the principle that all library posts 
should be open to the best candidate whoever they are or wherever 
they live be followed, both efficiency and usefulness of the staff 
is bound to improve. 

(3) Coming back to the other two vita] factors in tibrary extension, 
the desire to participate or the local initiative is very necessary. If 
the people are apathetic no amount of imposing from above wil! help 
in a healthy growth of the service. Any effective library service must 
be both the servant and the expression of the community rooted ın 
the individual and the locality, it cannot be imposed from above 
but must be desired by the people and their governments both locat 
and state. As the rate of extension has to proceed step by step, all 
the local authorities, al] the regions and all the centres cannot have 
full-fledged library services or even any hbrary service at all, all at 
once. As stated, the rate of growth 1s to be gradual, some regions 
or centres will enjoy the fruits first, some next and soon. The answer 
to the question as to who shall enjoy first and who later on, will depend 
on those localities which needing them most, want them most. 

According to Mr. McColvin if those authorities which are most 
willing to support hbrary development financially and morally, are 
the first to recetve help from state agencies, the extension work has 
to start under the best auspices and so become thc best demonstration 
and the best encouragement for other authorities. Unless the local 
people as also the locat authorities take the initiative towards further 
development in library services no extension scheme may work sa ‘is- 
factorily. It is the local initiative and the desire of the people for 
better and more services that will deicde the ultimate steps in 1ntro- 
ducing library extension programmes. Localities which show more 
initiative, people who are more eager for better services will surely 
have an earlier start than those who are less keen and more 
apathetic. 

(4) The fourth and the fnal factor is the main sinews of war 
against illeteracy. Those pioneer authorities have to be given the 
means to provide books, staffs, equipment and service points will be 
few or many according to the total resources available for distribution. 
If the number of authorities eager to start library services and exten- 
sion work be more than the actua] resource position can justify the 
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result will never be encouraging as the Yaevitable result of such a pro- 
cess wil! mean the found ng of many inadequate and useless libraries. 
lt is an axiomatic truth that without adequate resources proper func- 
tioning of an useful service can never be feasible and hence on furnish- 
ing of adequate resources, all extension work will necessarily depend. 
As the amount of money available will always be limited, expansion 
schemes must have to be so planned that the most valuable things 
are done first and that at no time and nowhere is anything done badly 
and discreditably. All our library authorities and library workers 
should always keep this in view. 

There are two more points which will influence programmes for 
library extension in our country. Much will surely depend on the 
condition of the people and on the existing state of library services. 
It is plain that libraries are of no use if there are no readers. In out 
country as in every other country there are people who can but won't 
read and there are also another category of people who would like to 
read but are not equipped and hence can’t read, It is true where there 
is a high percentage of illeteracy it 1s useless to expect the same amoun. 
of library use as in countries where this percentage is low. But this 
cause does in no way support the contention that libraries are less 
necessary in such regions or that library provision can be pro- 
portionately reduced. On the contrary generally speaking the 
literate population in illiterate areas will need more libraries and not 
less libraries, because their responsibilities as citizens and their oppor- 
tunities as leaders and educators is to be greater. 

Broadly speaking provision of adequate reading material to literate 
minority has to be done through the existing library services—needed 
to serve à normally literate community. The variety, quantity and 
the range of materia!s required will also be not very different 1n those 
two cases. The urgent demands of educational programmes even 
though the financial resources of the local authorities are inadequate 
should receive priority in all cases. Hence the necessity and impor- 
tance of all-round economy. Under the present circumstances in 
ovr country, we may effect considerable economy by organising large 
units, interchange and consequent maximum use of stocks and more 
rehance upon efficient postal services and students! collections than 
would normally be desirable. In addition, any reduction in service 
points is to be avoided as there will always be an ever i ncreasing body 
of neo-literates or semi-literates of those who are newly learning to 
read and whom it is important to accustom to the use of books. 
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Hence everwhere where there will ultimately be need for full 
library service points there should as the extension programme deve- 
lops, be collections of material appropriate for and attractive to the 
neo-literates. This aspect of provision of adequate literature accord- 
ing to the needs of the newly made literates is a special leature for 
all our rural library centres. Such provision is essential, It should 
be realised that it is no use teaching people to read and ulumately 
denying them the material they then are eager to use. In this task 
our libraries are to work 1n close association with the other educational 
agencies. Usually it has been found that tl the percentage of illiteracy 
15 highest in the more remote rural areas or country districts. Pro- 
vision of appropriate reading materials 1n such areas is inevitably 
more difficult and more expensive. Even though it is so, no work 
could be more worthwhile or more rewarding for the ultimate good 
of the country and the people of our country in general. 

We have already made references to non-book materials in the 
service of libraries. The mort important of such materials is the Re- 
cordings which have played a very important part in hbrary exteusion 
work everywhere. In India this may be tried and experimented upon 
in ali libraries, rural, urban and suburban centres. Specially in the 
urban and suburban cities there is a definite demand for recreation 
by the common man who for want of it regularly drift aimlessly and 
is otherwise found wasting his time in undesirable time killing gather- 
ings and gossips popularly known as the “adda”. The gramaphone 
records now-a-days have been of a great variety. Not only have we 
both long playing and short playing musica! discs—there are also full 
serials of both historical and social dremas, important lectures and 
discussions besides quite a good numbe: of popular recording of folk 
songs such as Kirtans, Kavigan, Tarja, Kathakata etc. The use of 
suitable musica] recordings will surely help in creating a love for 
music and will enkindle finer tastes in the public and thus raise the 
cultural leve! of the society. The issue on loan of dises as is done 
in some libraries of the West may not be possible in our country just 
at present as the question of funds is involved. 

This feature may be popular in he metropolis and rather large 
city libraries who may have extra funds and where some people have 
gramaphones in their houses for such entertainment. Surprisingly 
few people are able to afford such luxu ies in the rural and suburban 
Centres as to own gramaphones but liprary centres may afford to either 
own such machines individually or to have them on loan from 
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the district headquarters for use at regular intervals. Language 
teaching records as we have seen are increasingly popular and many 
libraries own and circulate them in the West. In India this aspect 
of teaching languages will only be needed in the bigger cities and uni- 
versity centres. The Colleges, Research Societies and libraries as also 
universities may try this linguaphone method for serious and earnest 
students. This aspect of library extension work will have only a 
limited demand in our country so long as we do not make a very rapid 
progress in making all our people literate. Linguaphone records 
most in demand—Spanish, French, Russian, German are usually 
supplemented by collectionf"of foreign language books from libraries. 
In our country learning of Hindi and other Indian languages in 
the same process may be experimented upon. But this too will not 
have a very large demand and will perhaps be confined to the interested 
student community or the enthusiastic commercial people who may 
want to pick up the tongue for better business and profit. In the 
West some libraries have begun to use wire or tape to make recordings 
of important broadcasts, local events and their own programmes. 
Recordings of discussion groups in action are proving valuable tools 
in training for group leadership. Such mechanical aids in aiding 
library extension work will not be available to us in India so soon 
as We may like to. But it is sure that in course of time we too will 
have to make use of such aids for better work on wider spheres 
amongst the masses. In the cities the use of tape recordings are now 
fairly common in recording important functions, discussions and 
group gatherings. : 
In the modern age one of the important media of mass communi- 
cation is the motion picture. In the Western libraries the use of this 
medium of mass contact has been very systematically used. during 
the last two decades or so with wonderful result. The latest trend is 
to rum film libraries wherefrom local organisations may borrow films 
for display amongst their members. All such local organisations 
generally have their own projectors and other accessories for film 
display. A library's films are usually made fre.ly accessible to the 
public on terms similar to those for books. Some charge a nominal 
fee for this service. Some require that films be shown only within 
the building, others restrict use to organised groups, but many follow 
the more liberal policy of lending films to individuals as well as to 
community agencies. Integration with the services of all departments— 
art, humanities, technology, children's and young peoples and above 
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all the adult education division—is considered an important requisite 
of successful film programmes. 

In America which is perhaps the most forward in developing and 
adopting mechanical aids for the use of hbraries—one finds the use 
of films in all possible projects—not only for discussion groups, but 
also for parents groups, labour unions, young people’s organisations, 
Church societies and rural associations. In addition, libraries help 
other agencies to develop their own programmes by advising on the 
choice of films and by providing opportunities for pre-viewing. Film 
shows at hours convenient for busy people are weekly, sometimes daily 
events in the bigger Jibraries. In our country it will take some time 
to reach the same standard so far as films are concerned. But our 
libraries have as previously stated been able to just initiate the use 
of films for extension work. Films along with other audio-visual aids 
have a very big future for library extension work in our country, 
specially when illiteracy still plays a big part in public life in the rural 
and other far-flung areas. 

The Radio or the wireless broadcasts have very recently begun to 
make headway in our country,—specially in the villages and far-flung 
regions. Though this media has been quite an old one for Western 
libraries, in India, the Radio has a very bright future for development 
of libraries-—because it has a much wider audience and can appeal 
to many—both literate and illiterate. Like so many of our problems, 
broadcasting programmes have to be drawn up in consultation with 
experienced hbrarians, authors and people in the allied profession 
including teachers and Principals or the college staff. Unfortunately 
our authorities lack that much broadness of vision for such co-opera- 
tion in planning effective radio programmes. During the last ore 
or two decades the Education department in the States have 
very sensibly donated radio receiving sets in select schools and libraries 
to help the students and the public with better sort of recreation. 
Unhappily most of these sets go out of order and for want of funds 

are unable to be repaired. Such chronic defficiencies should be cured 
and regular planned programme of useful broadcastings will surely 
increase the utility of these gifts. A little more thought and sym- 
pathy as also broadness of outlook on the part of the authorities is 
desirable. . 

The latest craze in the, Western Countries is for Television which 
has not yet made much headway in this country. Well-thought-out 
tele-cast programmes may surely help libraries and adult education 
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Programmes. But television sets are still costly enough and very 
few of the numerous public libraries are able to go in for them. The 
educative services of telecast programmes lie in the future. Western 
libraries that can afford are purchasing Television Sets and are looking 
forward to the day when more educational programmes will be avail- 
able. Indeed much can be done by co-operation between libraries 
with tele sets and television stations. Often the television station 
uses the library’s Television audience as critics of its programmes, 
Television stations have in many places featured “Great Books” dis- 
cussion groups, forums and lectures on serious subjects. Libraries 
have been allowed to coordinate television programmes with educa- 
tional films. We have just been coming in contact with television 
and it will take pretty goad time before television is common lke 
the radio. Our libraries at the present have nothing to do with tele- 
vision programmes and their library extension plannings in the 
immediate future. 

So far as other audo-visual aids are concerned we have still much 
to do before we are in a position to adopt the use of such mechanical 
aids to their fullest use. Much spade-work and foundation work 
in book service has to be done according to well set out plans under 
Proper supervision, which, speaking generally for our country, should 
preferably be controlled by the state. As already stated, it will be 
plain that, for a poor country like ours huge funds are necessary for 
building up a proper library service on the Western public library 
model. Much gold and much patience is Necessary to work 
the planned projects. We have seen many of the States in our 
country, even during the British regime, had jn the past done much 
good work—indeed very excellent work in introducing efficient book 
service within their jurisdictions. 

Other items of library extension work that are considered suitable 
for our country will generally depend on the local conditions more. 
The trend of course may broadly follow the following line. Local 
characteristics wil! surely play an important role in channelling exten- 
sion items as just mentioned, The folk entertainment programmes— 
specially for the rural and suburban areas which will include as pre- 
viously stated, the Kathakata, Mangal Chand: or Chandirgan, Kabir- 
ladai, Tarja, Yatra, Half-akhrai, stage performances or open air thea- 
tres, dance recitals such as Raivenshe etc. , The palagan, kirtans, the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata pathas are all thc important folk 
entertainment programmes which are sadly enough, pradually going 
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out of vogue for want of patromsation, Revival of such folk enter- 
taimment programme, a healthy recreation for the people, is very 
necessary. Organising of cultural shows, local exhibitions, lectures 
by important men of the !ocahty, talks onthe current problems 
etc. may all be periodically utilised for library extension pro- 
grammes. The epidiascopes, films, film strips and lantern slides etc. 
are modern innovations and have been mentioned more than once 
as important vehicles for mass contact. 

Successful librarianship will need bringing together people and 
the things they want and library extension is a process of taking better 
hibraries to more individuals. For our country where few libraries 
exist the organising of book service will first have to be looked 
into and this service has to be expanded more and more with the help 
of various internal and external aids. Good librarianship primarily 
is an individual service. This individual] service of ours 1s primarily 
concerned with three things viz. where he has to go for library service, 
what he can get and under what conditions i.e. in what sort of environ- 
ment, with what facilities and assistance. Library extension is largely 
concerned with the scope and quaity of book stocks and with the 
places to which people go and how these places are provided with 
their books and staff. *'These place“ are known as ‘Service points'— 
and they have an almost infinite variety ranging from the huge central 
libraries of the metropolis to hbraries on wheels, books delivered 
by the postmen, books brought by a ‘flying doctor’ visiting by plane 
some isolated outpest”—Mc.Colvin. In our country such terms as 
library on wheels or the flying doctor etc. wil! be very new and may 
not properly be understood by the common man, We shall explain 
the terms presently. 

Though there are many city and suburban librarie’, al through 
the country, the great majority of libraries everywhere wail be 
in smaller towns with a population ranging between 1000-10,000. 
.For library extension workers these centres will be most important 
as well as most difficult to deal with. What the Librarian-in-charge 
of such centres should do is to get the small town libraries properly 
organised and service to tbe rest of the country will then be easier. 
Iu England, generally speaking, the typical small town is a social 
centre ; to it come, sooner or jater, more or less frequently, ali those 
people in the country beyond, who do not find ıt easier to go to some 
other town. If this visit be frequent either weekly, or once every 

two or three weeks the town hbrary may prove the only service point 
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needed, excepting probably some additional provision for «chool 
children. Library workers should always remember that no service 
point or any other facility should be provided unless genuinely 
necessary. This broad principle is more true for ou: country where 
dissipation of resources is very common. 

Too small service points are always to be avoided. The aim 
should be for providing the largest possible service point and book 
stock that 1s reasonably accessible to the majority of the population, 
All agree that larger the book stock and better the staffing, the 
greater is the satisfaction to the readers and higher is the quality of 
reading as well. It must be remembered that in the long run it is 
unwise to encourage readers to be satisfied with an inadequate stock 
of books. Multiplication of such handful stocks of books though 
seemingly convenient will ultimately impede founding of efficient 
libraries on financial grounds—not to speak of other reasons, Our 
aim should be broad based—largest possible town libraries serving 
all who can conveniently reach them. 

For our country also the city 1s the centre of all the neighbouring 
country. Taking for example the subdivisiona] town where people 
have to flock not only for business and education but also for court 
cases etc. Library centres as independent umts in such areas will 
have to make further arrangements for out of town residents to use 
it. It is always desirable that such a library which most people witl 
visit most often should have its own buildings. If it be a part of 
a larger building, the library should have separate entrance of its 
own. For the early stages of library extension in the Western coun- 
tries, premuses such as halis, clubs, disused chapels, above all good 
large shops in a main street are generally adopted for library purposes. 
Situated as we are it is natural for us and our libraries not to be able 
to own buildings everywhere. Building can come later on when 
on the one hand, the authority knows best from experience where 
to site the library and on the other has a reasonable idea of how big 
it should be. It is a common fact that most libraries built at the 
outset prove either too big, in which case they are a heavy liability 
or too small, thereby limiting development. 

Whatever its fabric, the library must be active, bright, gay, clean 
and well illuminated. It must in fact be a place that is pleasurable 
to visit. Brightness is much easier to achieve than many seem 
to imagine. A little carefulness and watehful eye will automati- 
caly make the library room corners and ceilings free from cobwebs 
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and accompanying dust and dirt. Bright contrasting colours cost no 
more than drab. Use of modern fluorescent lighting where possible 
will not only be economica] in the long run, but will also improve 
the brightness of the library. The Librarian in ajl library centres 
should have an eye for beauty. A small garden, a flower bed, a green 
spot round the library in the rural areas will surely add tothe aesthetic 
sense of the staff. Where no such field for gardening 1s available 
small flower pots on the windows and other prominent corners will 
surely be pleasing to the eye. Small library centres in the Western 
countries which have about 2500—3000 population keep open for 
about 10 hours a week and for 15 hours in places with 3 to 5 thousand 
population, For our country this norm may not be always applicable. 
The local condition as also the demand of the local people together 
with their avocations have to be taken into consideration before the 
library hours are fixed. Regarding staff requirements we have 
already discussed it in its proper place and we need not recapitulate 
again. 

The best way to extend book service to further areas i.e. to extend 
library services to far-flung regions where it may not be possible to 
establish permanent library centres is through the library on wheels. 
We have previously (Ch. VIII) discussed this topic in full detajl and 
hence there is no need of further repetition here. Indeed, the travell- 
ing library everywhere plays a very important role in library extension 
work. 

As already stated, in our country mobile libraries have now been 
more or less common in the sense that under the 5 year plan provisions, 
district and area libraries have all been provided with hbrary vans 
of one type or other. These vans are not always full-fledged moving 
libraries with books displayed on shelves but are generally country 
type vàn which serve all purposes. About 30 or 40 years back it was 
the dream of Dr. Ranganathan to introduce a library on wheels for 
the convenience of the reading public in Madras villages under the 
Madras Library Association, He was famuliar with the work of 
mobile libraries in the Western countries and wanted that similar 
facihties should be introduced in our country also specially for the 
villages which then were absolutely without any book service. 

As has already been stated, the system of reading that was 
done in our country specially in the rural areas was of a 
different nature. Few people knew how to read and there was then 
no movement to increase literacy by any systematic effort. In the 
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evening after dusk when the people had leisure after the day’s 
toil in the fields, they used to meet together and the one who 
was literate read out from a book or paper and the others followed 
with rapt attention—they read- with their ears. As most of such 
readings in the village corners were done after dusk, light was to be 
provided and this hght was generally obtained by begging from door 
to door. Just like alms giving, (mushthi-bhiksha) people used to 
give a quantity of oil and the sum total of oil thus obtained enabled 
to provide for the necessary light burning for 2, 3 or more hours every 
night. This system may amuse the western readers but it was a com- 
mon fact in this country. Such sma!l charity did help quite a lot 
of social work in our villages. 

Dr. Ranganathan received a gift of money with which he purchased 

a bullock cart and a bullock. The cart was made to order to look like 
2 covered small room in which there were shelves fitted on which stood 
the books. This was typical of the then condition of our villages. 
As the cart entered a village the driver or the cartman rang the bell 
he had with him, which was a signal to all to come and visit their tiny 
travelling ibrary. At a prominent spot in the market place or in am 
area where people normally converge, the library stayed for an hour or 
two within which time interested readers would be coming and select 
ing books for themselves and their relations. After such give and take 
the bullock cart would move again slowly to another village or locality. 
The slow speed and the road condition etc. did not generally 
enable such a library to cover a distance of 4 or 5 miles an hour with 
a total mileage covered of about 10 or 12 miles a day. Such a thing 
must be really unthinkable to our Western brethren where the auto- 
mobile would cover hundreds of miles in the course of a day. But 
any way a start in the most humblest of the ways and in keeping with 
the nature and spirit of the country and the age was made and that 
shows which way the wind blew. 

In the present day the bullock cart has been replaced by faster 
moving vehicles and in many village or rural centres there are cyclist 
messengers carrying 20 or 30 or even more books in boxes or sacks 
for door to door service or for serving the small deposit centres. The 
automobile has now taken over and with the improvement in road 
condition the bibliobus will undoubtedly have a lot to perform. In 
the use of motor vehicles we should in all fairness follow the advice 
of our elders who have a lot of practical 'experience in these lines. 
We have already quoted Mr. McColvin's views about the physical 
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measurements and requiremerts of the book mobile and need not 
recapitulate the same. f 

In our country as previously pointed out smaller type of sturdy 
vans may be more serviceable and hence more in demand, because 
of our road condiuon etc. It is well known to us that our villages 
have very little metalled and good roads; so heavier type and bigger 
trailor vans may not be able to function smoothly all through the 
year. We have got to depend upon and have to be patient and wait 
for better days. Indeed the travelling hbrary or the library on 
wheels has a very important and a very big part to play in the future 
development of book service in our country. We have just begun 
to make use of this method of servicing the far-flung areas through 
book mobiles and the present trend as also the future trend is mani- 
fested by the uniformly brilliant results achieved through this medium. 
Even though there are many drawbacks for smooth running and 
further extension and expansion of the areas to be served under each 
and every independent unit be it a district central library or an area 
library unit, the appreciation and the unique results have everywhere 
focussed increased use of this medium for all our future library work 
in the rura], urban and suburban areas according to the availability 
of funds, stock of books as also metalled road mileage. 

Thanks to the development plans, road development all through 
the country has received. the attention it deserves from the planning 
commission and national highways as also other important roads 
both cross country and within the country, district roads and village 
roads are to be metalled so that heavy vehicles such as library vans 
may easily use them. As the roads develop, one of the basic draw- 
backs will disappear. Provision of adequate funds for larger number 
of such vehicles as also funds for the running cost must be made in 
.order to give more frequent service and meet the ever increasing 
demand for more and more books and better books. Uptil now the 
provision for such service under each district umt has been rather 
very small. Most of the districts that have begun to run their book 
mobiles are feeling the pinch of inadequate monetary provision not 
only for running the system but also for the book stock. People 
initiated to read have been constantly demanding suitable books to 
quench their thirst for knowledge and if we are unable to satisfy ther 
minimum needs, the state automatically forfeits its claim to be a wel- 


fare state. 
Library service both in the cities as also in the villages have to 
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organise their book mobile services on very sound principles. Atten- 
tion is to be paid to the maximum use at minimum cost. No run 
should be without some use somewhere. Efficiency will depend upon 
proper utilisation of the opportunities offered through the mobile 
units to the people in the scattered and far-flung areas. The local 
librarians in consultation with the needs and aptitude of the local 
People will be able to suggest to the central headquarter as to what 
would best suit them and the library authorities should give these 
suggestions their due consideration while chalking out the route of 
the mobile service. Besides carrying books, the library vans which, 
as already stated, will be more or less of multipurpose type, will give 
much service for carrying exhibition materials as also audio-visual 
implements to the rural centres. Transport of artists also may be 
arranged by the vans but such vans or library cars must on no account 
be used for the personal benefit of the authorities such as carrying 
marriage parties etc. Such irregular use of library property besides 
being wrong in principle has a very bad reaction against the library 
authorities in the public mind. At the present state of our library 
development anything that goes towards unsavoury criticism of the 
library service will only retard Progress and create an impression of 
selfish partiality on the part of library personnel which in itself is not 
a happy augury for any organisation that desires smooth and conti- 
nuous progress. 

To quote Mr. McColvin, it should always be borne in mind that 
the task of library extension does not end with the hbrary opening 
its doors or the van setting out on its maiden trip. On the contrary 
it may be said that the work has just begun. We have seen that the 
value of library service depends upon how much and how well it is 
used. Whether library service is new or a long established one, there 
wil always be some people—few or many—who do not use the service 
at all. Even those who do use the library m one way or other, may 
be helped and be initiated to make a better use ofitin many other ways 
for better purpose. Generally speaking, non-use of libraries are due 
to three causes—ignorance of the service, prejudices or miscóhcep- 
tions and the absence of desire to use books. Most of such people 
can but won't use books. All of these different categories of people 
are to be considered as important potential users of libraries and 
have to be tackled in different ways. . 

The remedy for the first is publicity—the more widespread infor- 
mation. about the opening hours of the library, its scope as to who 
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may use it and what it provides is very necessary. Mr. McColvin 
says that library publicity in the proper sense is not so easy because 
jt is not usually sufficient to talk in general terms. To provoke action 
directly the publicity must be such as to be able to make a direct, speci- 
fic appeal] to each reader who must not only realise the mere existence 
of the library in his locality but that there are good reasons as to why 
he should use it. Hence dependence upon the general slogans and 
common denominator appeals should not be stressed to such a degree 
as to put less emphasis on some of the many ways in which books 
can be related to the different activities and interests of readers. In- 
deed less reliance on the former and more emphasis on the latter is 
necessary. 

In our country specially, the public library in the rural centres may 
play a big part in the development of the programmes of National 
development such as Agriculture, Co-operation, Health-Nutrition, 
Social Welfare, Handicrafts, Smali Scale Industries, Community 
Development etc. To be more general, the various ways in which 
books can be related to the different activities and Interests of readers 
—to farming, mechanics, nursing, cooking, citizenship of the commu- 
nity and of the world, the enjoyment of music, nature study and so 
on—will enable to enkindle more active interest towards the library. 
That the library fulfills an important gap 1n the social life of the com- 
munity has got to be instilled into the minds of the public of our 
country. Examples are better than precepts everywhere and here 
inthe matter of publicity for libraries also, it is to be observed. Merely 
telling a man that there is nothing like a good book and that his 
library exists for the public service will perhaps enthuse him for the 
time-being and make him promise to visit the Jibrary next time but 
this next time never comes actually, as no sooner he makes the promise 
than he forgets the same. But if at the right moment i.e. when he is 
in difficulty about knowing or doing something practically such 4s 
planting trees in the garden or struggling to locate a fault in an 
ignition system, he ıs told about the availability of a handbook on 
gardening or on the electrical equipment of automobiles—he will 
surely borrow one from the library, tf not immediately, but the next 
time when the same or any other practical problem arises. 

In this respect book displays and exhibitions and demonstrations 
of library facilities arranged in connection with local activilies as 
agricultural and horticultural shows, music and drama festivals, tea- 
cher's conferences, public health demonstrations, local folk festivals 
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and the like will both serve the publicity purpose of the library as also 
the more important function viz. ensuring fruitful contact with com- 
munity activities. As has already been stressed, the library primarily 
exists for helping the people in their individual and community in- 
terests and thus encourage all possible organised groups and associa- 
tions to publicise the library by adopting it as a means of promoting 
their own particular interest. Such advertisements or publicity 
work done from outside the library has the advantage of reaching 
new potential readers. For instance, a book iist on gardening, fish- 
culture or beekeeping prepared and distributed by association or 
organisation for such objectives among its members, many of whom 
may never have used the library will draw them towards the library, 
whereas such list prepared and distributed in the library will naturally 
reach only those who visit the library i.e. those who are already 
converted, 

To face facts, such associations, however, are few m our country 
and are located in the larger cities only. No village has as yet any 
such society or organisation where people with homogeneous interests 
in agriculture, horticulture or any other technical or non-technical 
matter normally come together ; but such voluntary associations 
are commonly found in the Western countries almost everywhere. 
This 1s primarily due to lack of education, want of universal literacy 
as also want of a ‘espirit-de-corps’ for healthy growth and develop- 
ment of any common interest. But in this so called void in the 
social life, our nascent public libraries have a very important part to 
play. Such associations for common interest may very easily be 
fostered and formed through the public libraries which may take 
the necessary initiative and set the ball rolling. In every rural area, 
small organisations according to the needs and tastes or inclinations 
of the local people may be started under the aegis of the public 
library. Such organisations may enjoy all possible advantages from 
the library and meet in its premises once a Week or once a month 
and develop themselves. 

As for the elders, similar hobby centres such as stamp clubs or 
nature study groups for the youngsters may also be started. Our 
children as also all our grown up men need to cultivate a hobby for 
their own benefit which will canalise their interests in more systematic 
and sound hnes. By suggestions and by providing requisite reading 
material the public library may be able to help'a good deal both indi- 
vidually and collectively towards a healthy growth of such voluntary 
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organisations—all through the country. The library may invite the 
co-operation of the relevant government departments such as the 
Co-operative, the Agricultural, the Sericultural, Horticultural, the 
Fisheries department etc. in the matter of participation in their 
meetings of the people with simlar interests and thus gain much 
knowledge which ordinarily they may not have, specially about the 
facilities that these departments may offer to people who actually 
are interested in these activities and who actually earn a hving 
from such work. This will enable the people to know more about 
what they may need to know, and at the same time it will gain more 
publicity for the state and the public library as well. 

In a country such as ours where public initiative and enthusiasm 
is generally at a very low level, the help from the departmental 
offcers will really go a long way to guide and properly canalise 
the half-hearted zeal and enthusiasm of the people ; and the public 
library besides being the venue of all such meets will also be a 
tower of strength to these nascent organisations and supply them with 
all available fiterature from the library and will give them further 
informations regarding latest innovations also through requisite 
films and filmstrips, develop their curiosities and keenness for further 
progress and improvement in the particular branches that their 
organisations are specialising upon. In this sphere alone much 
important work may be done through the agency of the public 
library in the different branches of applied arts and science besides 
cultural entertainment such as drama theatrical shows and musical 
and similar organisations. 

In the all round development of a nation the scope of the public 
library is immense The public library as the centre for diffusion 
of all artistic, educational, scientific and cultura] development of the 
locality must have an universal appeal for all irrespective of age, sex, 
creed and class. Rich and poor, high and low, young and old, man 
and woman all should have a sincere love and regard for the library 
and its activities. As a friend, philosopher and guide in all problems 
of life, both individual and collective, the position of the public library 
will be unique. And it is the public library where all will come for 
all their activities and guidance. Indeed, in the Western countries 
as already mentioned the public library has carved out for itself 
a place hitherto unknown in the community life of the people. 
Since the Second World war, the importance of the public library 
has immensely outgrown its activities. 
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The A.R.P. (Air Raid Precaution) organisation, and the Post Raid 
Information Services (PRIS) had brought the public library centres to 
the forefront during the war and now after the war the library exten- 
sion services and the very useful service that the library now gives as 
an aid to the civic life has kept up the tradition and goes to make the 
library a living centre and not a dead centre with sleeping books. 
Civic amenities through the public library in the West have become 
an added innovation to public library service. In ovr country much 
useful service and useful information could be made available from 
the library centres. The average intelligence and knowledge about 
essential things of life specially the degree of the civic sense in the 
common people of the rural and urban areas are at a low level and 
the libraries can easily develop these ; and expert advice on health 
and family planning and on other necessary problems of life also can 
be made available through the library centres, according to plan. 
Advice to ladies and nursing mothers can also be given by lady 
health visitors. Availability of necessary reading materials from the 
library will of course be the most important aid to such expert advice 
to the people. 

To be effective, library displays and publicity must be up to a 
certain standard. Inefficient, amateurish, ill-conceived publicity will 
suggest an inefficient library. Library displays at horticultural or 
agricultural shows, for instance, should be as attractive as the rest of 
the trade exhibits in the exhibition. It is also very important that 
they should be well staffed with assistants capable of answering ques- 
tions and explaining the work of the library. All hbrary authorities 
should be sure that the information about the services the library 

Offers is known to every one in the community. Starting of a 
new library may be an event for the local people and will have the 
necessary publicity in the community but it does not follow that the 
inhabitants of the outlying districts of the Scattered population to 
be served by centres or travelling libraries will even hear about the 
library, unless they are told individually by a proper intimation. In 
the case of larger cities where huge floating population has a big share 
in its activities it is difficult to ensure that every one knows about 
the library, hence the need of frequently repeated advertisements, 
plentiful sign posts and the full utilisation of opportunities for varied 
publicity, ‘ 

Prejudices against a library may be of various kinds specially where 
the existing library services have been inadequate. People who have 
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found the service wanting are often unwilling to try again. Library 
authorities must be on their guard so that prejudices from such 1deas 
that the library is provided for particular groups or social classes or 
with particular limited objectives, that 1t is primarily for the children 
and young people, that it has a political or religious bias, does not 
gain any root in the public mind at all. Prejudices appear to be always 
irrational to those who do not share them but in the case of hbraries 
they are much more widespread than many a librarian realise and 
they can be overcome only by careful and deliberate efforts to demons- 
trate the stupidity of such prejudices. 

In our country there will be no such prejudices if only the men 
in charge of libraries and the library workers in general intelligently 
and whole-heartedly devote themselves to the service of the people. 
The love and sympathy for helping the people belonging to all 
walks of life and the desire to see that the readers get the full 
benefit out of the library should be able to do away with any 
prejudice that may creep 1n the minds of the people. In the cities 
of course there are possibilities of dissatisfaction more than in the 
rural areas and smaller towns, because of the different groups and 
'isms' that play a big part in the civic life of the city people. But 
even then, a little more rational outlook should be able to dissolve 
these simple knots. 

For a country which enjoys a high percentage of literacy there is 
no better forum for mass contact than the public library.and its exten- 
sion programmes. A country like ours which as we have seen has 
to fight illiteracy on the one hand and initiate public library service 
on the other will have to gain by experience of the other countries 
of the West and formulate our own plans for progress and national 
development. Blind copying of the organisational machinery of 
the Western countries will never suit our needs and will surely yield 
not very good result. Our country is basically poor and cannot 
afford to provide adequate funds for such services as in the rich 
western countries. Hence we have to plan accordingly ; and cut our 
coat according to our cloth and take up the first thing first. 

We have previously seen that the criticism levelled against the only 
public library worth the name in the country Viz the Delhi Public 
Library as providing ideal library service and at thc same time perform- 
ing adult education work by providing madequate reading material 
for the neo-literates, though a point for Western countries, cannot 
hold good in entirety in the case of our country. We have to work 
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within our limited means and have got to make the most of it in spite 
of the various hindrances in the path of development and national 
extension work. This does not mean that what is being done is 
ideal and should be done all through the country. Certainly the 
criticism is not without foundation and ought to draw our serious 
attention to it, but in the face of our limited resources both in men 
and money we have got to go slow and adopt such measures as will 
give us the maximum results even though the achievements are not 
dazzling and could have been better under convenient circumstances. 

Public libraries are educational institutions first and foremost, 
Second only to the formal schooling or school education of the 
country. We are ali fully acquainted with the goal of education. 
Scientifically speaking all experience of whatever sort has an educative 
value. Asa man reads a book,a magazine or a newspaper, sees à 
motion picture, listens to the radio, talks with friends, watches tele- 
vision, works at his job or sits in solitary contemplation—he is doing 
things which have some kind of effect upon him. Thereby he acquires 
information, increases his skill or Bains new insight. His sense of 
appreciation undergoes a change or is reinforced from such experien- 
ces. According to the psycho-analysts, a random, unorganised 
unplanned experience has a powerful impact upon people and 
produces marked changes in them. But there are some experi- 
ences which we undertake consciously for the purpose of learning and 
these have more and far-reaching effect than those acquired at 
random and unconsciously. 

Thus one who studies a book will learn more from itthan one who 
reads it for recreation, his enjoyment may be less but his education 
will be greater. Just as schools are founded for the young so that 
they may be inducted carefully into adulthood and not to allow them 
to grow wild in the streets, equally the belief in the value of conscious 
goals in the education of children should extend to a simular 
belief in the education of adults—through the public libraries. The 
matter of deciding what people shall read is only a small part of the 
Beneral question, how can libraries or more exactly librarians educate 
the community ? A librarian is a member of the community and 


also a leader of the community. Librarian is a social worker and by 


Profession and general training should be in a position to lead the 
community in its cultural life ^ 


The ordinary citizen or the individual in 
frequently finds that his way will be simpler or 


his path through life 
faster or his enjoyment 
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richer if he develops his potentiahties further by learning something 
more. As has been discussed previously the problems of continuing 
education all through life is the most effective solution that a public 
library renders. Every hbrary has for example, some people 
who pursue thew own course of self-directed study without the 
knowledge or the assistance of the librarians. Often again as has 
been seen groups of adults may work together with no formal teacher, 
to explore their experience and to come to generalisation which are 
useful to them. On the other -hand, an institution can try to teach 
the people of its community even though its fiist step in the process 
must be to help them understand what :t 1s that they need to learn. 

Some libraries may for example set themselves to the task of doing 
something about such problems of their community as disease, intole- 
rance or narrowness of cultural Interests and may select and promote 
the reading of books that may offer solutions to these problems. 
Generally speaking there is no major difference of intent between 
teacher and learner. In most learning institutions there is both a 
teacher who wishes to teach and a learner who wishes to learn. Since 
a child grows gradually into manhood, as a sapling becomes a tree, 
nobody can mark off the exact moment when maturity arrives. 
Nevertheless, although the process of change from one to the other 
is gradual, the two are different. An adult is a mature person with 
the responsibilities of life upon his shoulders and 1s relatively indepen- 
dent rather than relatively dependent as 1s a child. Because of these 
fundamental differences the planning of their education also differs. 
All libraries as we have seen already, provide tools of learning for 
those who wish to use them and as such may be reckoned as adult 
education institutions. 

But the library has a more positive part to play. The hbrary 
must take the lead in stimulating and helping to shape the desire 
to learn on the part of the people of its communisy. Generally speak- 
ing only a small percentage of people in the most favoured commu- 
nities use the facilities of their libraries and since the majority of the 
people have at least only mediocre library service, librarians must 
conclude that if they are to have a greater share in the building of 
happier individuals and a better society, they must go beyond their 
role as providers of material into a more active role as adult educators. 
. The situation vis-a-vis our country may well be unagined and our 
librarians will have to rénder yeoman's service in order to get the 
best results from their institutions. We have stated previously that 
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às a social education institution the part that library will play in our 
country 1s second to none and is in many ways unique. The readers’ 
advisory services, reading lists for special interest groups, the work 
of subject matter specialists, the provision of audio-visual aids or 
programmes of public relations designed to persuade people to 
support and use their hbraries—are ali the different channels for the 
library’s educational programme. 

It is to be. noted that the librarian has the responsibility to serve 
his community as it wishes to be served, The different possible goals 
that a library thinks of accomplishing may be said to be as follows : 
(a) to make the parents of the community better able to raise their 
children wisely, (P) to support and reinforce programmes of funda- 
mental education, (c) to interest more of its borrowers in becoming 
purposeful rather than random readers, (d) to make community a 
more physically attractive place in which to live, (e)to assist the people 
of the community in understanding and making effective decision 
about major social and political questions and ( f) to develop a better 
programme of community-wide recreation. It will be seen that a 
library exists to serve several functions simultaneously. 

Many use the library as a tool for research, some use it as à source 
of information securing facts from it which they need to know. Many 
use jt for aesthetic appreciation keeping keen and alive their sense 
of beauty, some again use it for recreation as they would a park or 
theatre and there àre others who use it for education. Hence a library 
is considered to be a multipurpose agency. Efforts which are cons- 
tantly directed towards the improvement of the individual, the group 
or socjety—has potency for good which is far beyond that which is 
directed towards other ends. Indeed social development tanta- 
mounts to be social uplift of the individual and the group is the most 
important need of the hour for our country and the role of the library 
in fulfilling that goal has been sufficiently stressed in the foregoing 
discussion. 

We have seen that the work of the Delhi Public Library in aiding 
literacy drives and providing adequate literature for the neo-literates 
has invited criticism from library experts of the Western countries, 
because Of its attempt to do too much with too little resources. 
Besides, the main function of the library in providing reading 
material for the public and the adult education programme of the 
library in providing reading material for the neo-literates are two 
very distinct duties which require trained personnel and expert 
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supervision, whereas in our country both classes of workers are 
not easily available. In spite of this we have to go on as already 
said, in our own way always having an eye to the limitations that 
cannot be avoided. It is true that people in rural areas are not so keen 
on literacy. Even if there 1s initial enthusiasm, it wanes and atten- 
dance in the literacy classes held under the auspices of public libra- 
ries or that of social education centres begins to dwindle down. The 
literacy teacher gets disappointed and loses interest 1n his job, 

The general diagnosis for this falling off is due to the fact that 
literacy effort is started without motivating the people The library 
can play a very big pait in motivating the people i.e. the need for 
literacy is related to the felt need of the people. Instead of trying to 
initiate social education programmes by literacy drives the libraries 
may at first try to motivate the community around it and specially the 
adult illiterate and the school going children and the approach known 
as ‘Each one—Teach one’ may very well prove useful. The library 
staff may also help in this work and literacy classes may be organised 
within the library once or twice a week or more frequently according 
to the need of the hour. The impetus to learn will automatically 
come to those illiterate persons who will see the beautiful books and 
people reading them all around. The library should maintain a sepa- 
rate section with appropriate books and charts sufficient in number 
as also pictures to interest and enthuse the illiterate. The audio-visual 
department will surely add to the curiosity of the people and will 
enkindle the thirst for knowledge in men and women. 

Proper selection of requisite. films, filmstrips and slides etc. for 
display and projection amongst the masses will equally go to popu- 
larise the benefits of literacy and will increase the number of students 
and will surely go to motivate the people making them conscious 
of their drawbacks which they will then try to obliterate. In our 
villages women illiterates will prefer women teachers and hence male 
teachers may not be so successful in their work. For this reason, 
women workers in libraries, specially in village libraries, will have 
an important part to play. In modern times more and more women 
are being drawn to this profession and itis indeed an encouraging 
sign that women like to work 1n libraries catering to the intellec- 
tual needs of the people. Every library in the urban, suburban and 
the rural areas should have lady workers on their staff also, so that 
the local ladies and childten may feel more at home in the library 

where they still fight shy to freely approach the male staff. If not 
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at once, this will surely be one of the accepted policies of the public 
Libraries of our country in the near future. 

The library may also play and surely does play an important role 
in the stages after acquiring literacy, i.e.,in post-literacy work. Spe- 
cially in the villages, talks or classes as already mentioned on health 
and hygiene, on general knowledge, on principles and practice of 
co-operation, on agriculture,on recreation and on local arts and handi- 
crafts etc. arranged under the auspices of the library may go a long 
way to help in the growth of civic sense and common weal in the 
country. Inthis connection mention is to be made of the rural circula- 
ting libraries that are functioning under the different community 
development projects in the districts. Each such block has 20 circula- 
ting sets of books or circulating libraries, one under each Gram Sevak 
generally. Special steel trunks both dust and water proof to keep 
and transport books have been devised, as the set has to travel from 
village to village within the circle of the Gram Sevak, 

These circulating sets of books have a source library or distribution 
library at the project headquarter and at the block headquarter which 
generally has a good selection of graded books as also books for 
the neo-literates. The public library at all centres should be able 
to help these circulating sets of books with fresh and better materials 
wherever demanded. These circulating libraries as 1s natural, may 
serve as an impetus for starting statronary libraries in the local areas 
if there is no such centre already existing. In many areas the building 
for the community centres constructed by people’s contribution have 
provided a reading room and almirah for books. Establishment of 
such stationary libraries may be attempted if people’s contribution 
is forthcoming to the required extent. These small centres should 
be connected with larger source libraries or to the units of the larger 
public systems of the districts. 

It is encouraging to note that in changing the village outlook the 
small libraries attached to the Block Development system under 
the Community Development Project introduced in our country 
with the Ist. five year plan and which have been continuing since 
then have taken up extension methods in all earnestness for their 
systematic expansion work, This change of village outlook is the 
first essential step in changing village environment, be it change in 
the way the people live or change in methods of making a living. 

The village people as has been stated before, must first become cons- 
cious of the deficiencies of the way they live before they will want to 
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live differently. This consciousness of the deficiencies of present 
practices can best be brought about by a positive approach which 
demonstrates under village conditions, the superior advantages of the 
improved methods. Through those visible demonstrations villagers 
can be made conscious of the limitations of their traditional practices 
and methods of making a living. The public libraries throughout 
the length and breadth of the country can indeed do much towards 
achieving this end. 
In creating the social climate and the attitudes which will produce 
a new village outlook and motivate village people to want to improve 
the way they live and their traditional practices and methods of mak- 
ing a living—the contribution of the social role of the library 1s consi- 
derable. The contribution towards this socia] change 1s the business 
of all people both official and non-official who are concerned with 
the Community Development and National Extension Programmes. 
It is to be noted that there are no short-cuts to this social change of 
changing village attitudes. Changing attitudes as has been stated 
previously is a process of creating new social values and new wants 
which become important to individuals, families and villages. It 
has been compared to the step by step process of the harvesting of 
crop which must await the different stages of preparing the soil, select- 
ing the seed, planting the seed, applying fertilizer, weeding and tilling 
the growing crop. There are various accepted techniques for changing 
the outlook of village people and for motivating them to want and 
to accept improved and new ways of living as well as improved and 
new ways of making a living. 
Our public libraries if properly planned and organised should be 
- able to play an important role in this sphere of activity. Though the 
Community Development Project as such has not given any priority 
to the working of public libraries for achieving the goal, but it has 
incorporated the idea of starting small library units within each Block 
to facilitate exchange of ideas and circulation of reading materials 
amongst the neo-literates and those already literate. The current 
trend has been to motivate the people in the villages through other 
agencies and the more important role that libraries could play have 
been overlooked. The part that a Librarian plays in the Western 
countries has been examined and Librarians who as natural leaders 
of the society in this country may play still more important roles, but 
ın the Community Development Projects there have been separate 
leader-follower patterns. 
M : L..S.L.-24 
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This obviously has been so construed because of the enormiy 
of the problem involved. Education necessarily plays the most 
important role in changing the outlook of the followers or the villagers 
and their leaders as well. The social educators should not assume 
that it is their role to single-handedly change village outlook. The 
Block Development Staff should not be indifferent to their individual 
and collective responsibilities in changing village attitudes. Effective 
team-work in approaching and working with village people 1s essential. 
Co-operation of allied agencies such as the help from the public 
library staff is also to be reckoned with. The creation of a new village 
out-look is of main importance and not the many activities which 
the socjal educator seeks to carry out independently. 

Extension methods as has been said previously are the tools just 
as machines, wrenches, screw drivers, vices and hammers are to the 
mechanic. The effectiveness of 2 mechanic in being able to do many 
complicated jobs is dependent on his having access to the required 
tools and in knowing how to use them properly. Similarly, the 
success Of the library and the Librarian is to be judged by their ability 
to create interest. among the village people in wanting a higher 
level of living ; in helping them to understand how they can through 
their own efforts and by making full use of the guidance and. technical 
resources of government take effective action, be it group effort or 
the adoption of new and improved methods or practices. All this 
in a way will also depend to a great extent on the effective use of the 
various extension methods. We have discussed previously about 
Librarian and Education as also about the educative process and 
the goals of education. We have also seen that the public library is 
essentially a social education institution. The problem of continuing 
education is one of the major charges of the Librarian in a public 
library and this is more so in our country where the need for guidance 
in proper book selection as also 1n aiding the reader is most keenly 
felt. The proper interpretation, assessment and use of communica- 
tion materials is also a very important charge on the Public Library 

of our country. 

This aspect has various phases beginning from literature for the 
children—their adequate representation as also ther proper make 
up. All that passes in the name of children’s literature is really not 
at all suitable for those for whom it is supposed to be meant. Hance 
the Librarian has got to be very careful in selecting books for the 
children. We have already made a reference to this while dealing with 
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children’s library. In India of the post independent days the 
Government has started awarding prizes to the best authors of 
children’s literature in the different state languages. This un- 
doubtedly acts as an impetus and encouragement for writing books 
for children. The newly made national language of our country 
viz. Hindi 1s not rich enough in children’s literature. There are many 
other state languages which have a richer stock of children’s literature. 
The countries near about the sea coast such as Bombay, Guzarat, 
the South, Bengal etc. are richer in their contents of children’s litera- 
ture. But during the last decade or more much effort and more money 
was being spent for enriching Hindi literature for children. Though 
quality in literature cannot and does not depend on money, its volume, 
variety and quantity can certainly depend on more and more funds 
and this is actually manifest by the enormous volume of books that 
are being published in the country in Hindi. 

But the Librarian’s duty begins where the publisher’s duty ends. 
Though truly speaking a publisher in the right sense of the term 
should always co-operate with the Librarian and take up such 
books for publication as would go im for creative literature and not 
merely catch penny Grub street publications. For selecting books 
for children a librarian has got to be doubly cautious. He should 
himself read carefully all that he selects for the children and should 
on no account depend on the reviews and recommendations of 
others. This is true for any literature but more true for children’s 
literature. 

For the neoliterates also, the Librarian and his library should 
keep adequate funds allotted for literature for the adult literates or 
neoliterates. Their books will never be the same as children’s books 
even though both are learning to read and write for the first time. 
The psychological approach to the two groups will essentially differ 
and their literature will also manifest this difference. The adult ille- 
terate when he is made literate, will desire to read such books as appeal 
to him and various posters and charts showing the progress that other 
people have made will all appeal more to hum than to children. If 
properly made up and displayed the adult literate persons wili respond 
more quickly than the children to such tabular statements, charts 
and posters, that may go a long way off to illustrate and teach the 
newly made literates in warjous affairs of the educational and cultural 
progress. The importance of the documentary and educational 
films have already been stressed previously. Here I am only to lay 
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additional stress to be put on such films both documentary and educa- 
tional as have an appeal to the people in general. 

The audio-visual implements have a direct appeal through the 
senses and hence their efficiency is more strong than reading books. 
Films have equally strong appeal with the children also. It is a happy 
augury to note that documentary films in our country are now improv- 
ing a lot and are really useful to all. But we require more educational 
films specially for children and similar films for the general public 
are also very much in demand for display. The Radio as already 
stated has also a very great futurs and the educational and rural broad- 
casts if properly planned will go a long way to help the hbraries in the 
cultivation of culture amongst the people. The variety of rural pro- 
grammes should stress the importance of these broadcasts in their 
proper perspecrive and many a social, agricultural, co-operative and 
allied rural problems may very easily be preached or propagated and 
their solution popularised to the benefit of all. The service of experts 
in each field of these subjects may easily be u‘ilised by the broadcasting 
authorities and this will add more weight to the programmes. 
Reference has already been made to the art of appreciation cultivated 
amongst the children through the libraries. Similar appreciation 
of books and lectures etc. may also be extended to the general public 
through the libraries and these will really go a long way in properly 
interpreting, assessing and using of books, lectures and other commu- 
nication materials amongst the public. This in itself is an education 
worthy to be emulated and practised universally and more so in a 
country hke ours whore people in all spheres lag behind their counter- 
parts in other advanced countries. 

The public library, we have seen, cannot be expected to play a very 
big role in general socia] work in the community as a whole, but it 
can on the other hand play a very important part in social work with 
groups of people in the community. People who for various reasons 
come together and form into associations, clubs or societies for 
some common purpose or for similarity of interests-—both profes- 
sional and non-professional or amateurish, even for hobbies or for 
persuing a common course of studies etc. may very well have much 
help from the public libraries of the locality at the first instance and 
through them from the integrated libraries, of the country and even 
from out of the country. These types of groups as has been men- 
tioned may embrace a very large sphere of activities. In the urban 
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libraries such types of groups will be different from the types of groups 
in the rural or suburban areas. 

In the Western urban areas there are associations—both profes- 
sional and amateur for any conceivable sphere of work or interest. 
Societies for Art lovers, for photographers, for the study of stars, 
for sports of different types, Dramatic clubs, Association of Engineers, 
Doctors and other Professional guilds such as Blacksmiths, Tailors. 
Fishmongers, Factory workers etc. etc. are very common. People 
in those countries are very conscious about their common interest 
and betterment of their professional efficiency through joint and 
co-operative efforts. Whereas in our country there is a distinct lack 
of such voluntary organisations at all levels both in urban and rura! 
areas. Of course the modern trend of founding such voluntary 2sso- 
ciations in the cities are now evident and we have in the more deve- 
loped cities, clubs or societies for stamp collectors, (Philatetic 
Bureaus), Cinema Fans, Bus Passengers’ Associations, Grocers’ 
Unions, Hawkers’ Unions, Amateur Photographers’ Society, Cine 
Photographers’ Club, Astronomical Society, Drama Societies, 
Travellers Associations, Publishers Associations, Consumers’ Co-ope- 
rative Societies, Tea Sellers’ Syndicate, the Bar Association, Builders’ 
Associations, Sweetmeat Dealers’ Association etc. etc. All these and 
other similar associations are modern developments of the city life 
of the community and most of them are just taking shape and have 
yet to organise themselves on proper lines to be able to fall in with 
their Western counterparts. 

The need for group work amongst these and such other nascent 
organisations through the public library has not yet made much head- 
way in our country. But the possibility and potentiality of such help 
exists and this is always a very big source of development and proper 
guidance from the public libraries. Similarly in rural areas there 
may be Associations for Cultivators, Fishermen’s Organisations or 
Associations, Fruit Growers’ Society, in areas where there 1s prepon- 
derance of a particular type of fruit such as mangoes in Maldah or 
Murshidabad district, there may be Association of local Mango 
Growers or Tea Planters’ Association or Syndicate in the tea-growing 
districts, just as Coffee Planters’ Association in the South, Coconut 
Growers’ Association, the Betelnut or Betelleaf Growers’ Syndicate, 
Multipurpose Co-operative Societies, Amateur Drama Clubs, 


Debating Societies etc. ° 
Working amongst such groups and the various group methods 
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and techniques to be followed by the public library will surely differ 
from group to group when we come to details but generally speaking, 
the broad approach to the problems and the techniques adopted in 
general outline will not be very much different from group to group. 
The library may help all such groups in more than one way. The 
art of discussion and the opportunity that the library may offer both 
ın accommodating these groups in holding discussions—supply of 
special literature on the subject and even arranging of expert advice 
or lecture by experts is a constant source of help and encouragement. 
Holding of exhibitions 1n such subjects in which a particular group 
1$ interested is also another very important technique of library work 
with groups. An art lovers association may be helped by the library, an 
exhibition of local art objects may be organised in cooperation with 
the society. Similarly a fruit growers? association may very wel! seek 
the aid of the library in arranging a small exhibition of various speci- 
men of their member's outputs and award prizes to the best and 
largest specimen of fruits etc. Library work with groups should 
always be available whenever the question of special literature on 
the subject is concerned, 

The services of accredited experts on the particular subject of group 
interest may also be obtained through the help of the library. The 
Librarian himself or any member of the staff may like to be associated 
with such group activities and inculcate similar interest in him and 
this personal service will surely count much for the particular group 
concerned. As already indicated, cultivation of a hobby is very neces- 
sary for the child as also for the young people, beginning from Nature 
study, to collection of flora and fauna etc. and other specimens from 
nature. Stamp collection, Picture Print Collection etc. are all very 
healthy hobbies for our young groups and deserve all patronage from 
authorities and local grown up people. The Librarian of course 
will always gladly help such groups in every possible way. We have 
already discussed about the manner of help that a library is capable 
to give to local drama clubs etc. Special Societies, such as Astrono- 
mical Societies, Society for the Prevention of cruelty to Animals, the 
Fishermen’s associations may all derive expert help through the library 
not only by the arrangement of discussion groups but also by the 
supply of special literature on the subject. 

Films and shdes on the particular subjects of interest to groups 
may also be projected in the libraries for the‘benefit of the particular 
group concerned. In our country as it js at present the formation 
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of such Societies or Associations will not be very quick. As literacy 
grows people become more and more interested in cooperative 
development of projects—such organisations will crop up and the 
library will then have scope to play its role as indicated. The library 
can help very little in actual field work of these groups and group 
members but members of such groups will certainly be deriving help 
from the Jibrary whenever the question of supply or provision of 
books is concerned. Even if the library has no such book in its stock 
the librarian will surely try to procure such books through inter-library 
lending from other libraries of the country. As we have seen previ- 
ously inter-hibrary lending has developed to such an extent now that 
books not available in the country may be easily requisitioned from 
foreign libraries through the national central library. Even films 
and film strips of interest to particular groups may now be had for 
projection from the foreign cultural attaches. Display and show 
of such film as art and architecture of other nations, Life, customs and 
manners of people of other countries, Sound films (Music), colour 
films depicting lively scenes from foreign countries, the flora and 
fauna of other countries and a host of other similar interesting subjects 
are now available for our people through the courtesy of foreign 
Embassies and the local libraries may very well serve as the via media 
for such shows and thus contribute to the cultural development of 
our people to a large extent. 

Promotion and growth of such organisations as local handici afts, 
small scale industries, may also have an impetus from the local public 
libraries which will act as nerve centres for fostering the growth and 
development of such voluntary organisations as may be interested 
in local handicrafts or in the promotion and development of small 
scale industries. Persons interested in these branches will naturally 
like to converge together and the hbrary should certainly come 
forward to help them with accommodation for their meetings and 
discussions as also provide for the necessary hterature and if possible 
expert advice and guidance. The Government departments or orgi- 
nisations directly dealing with such objects as craftsmanship or handi- 
crafts as also small scale industries should be requested to lend their 
support and depute their experts for such help, advice and guidance 
as may be necessary for these voluntary organisations to develop 
themselves. Time may come and it will surely come when such 
nascent voluntary orgafüsations will grow into bigger bodies with 
more members, more interests and pherhaps with adequate resources 
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to have their own separate accommodation etc. The local public 
will also naturally evince more interest in these organisations which 
will normaily help in the growth of local handıcrafts or small scale 
industries in the Jocality. 

Lectures with illustrations—slides or films etc. showing how other 
countries have been developing similar industries in their regions 
and the various scientific or technical aids for more and better output 
of handicrafts or small scale industries will draw craftsmen to the 
utility of such organisations and induce them to adopt latest and 
better means for their manufacture. Actual demonstration lessons 
may also be introduced in exhibitions and thus practically guide the 
local workers in their work. In all such activities the Social Education 
centre has to work through the library centres, specially where there 
is an existing library which serves as the platform for such perfor- 
mances. Of course in larger areas such Organisations will surely 
have their own establishments and hold such shows in their own 
surroundings but in rural areas it is the library centre which will have 
to play the host and help in organising such exhibitions and shows 
of all kinds. In this way and in various otherways as already indicated 
the public library of the locality has to play a very important and 
useful part in the life of the community as a whole. 

In group discussions, as already indicated, the Librarian, if he 
is to create his position in the society and in every rural or suburban 
area where there is a lack of expert guidance he should invariably 
do this: will have to discuss and generate interest on problems of 
current topics as also on problems affecting their own vital interests 
such as public health, sanitation, education, culture etc. The latest 
trends in the Block Development areas under the Community 
Development Projects have been doing much useful work on these 
tines. At all such discussion groups the Librarian should never let 
the impression gain ground that whatever he says and his solutions 
are the best. He should never condemn existing practices but suggest 
intelligently that there is another way too, which may be explained 
and discussed. He should not throw out any pre-conceived ideas 
all at once, merely for acceptance. The Librarian should have perse- 
verence and should never feel frustrated if an initial attempt fails to 
attract attention, much less acceptance, He should always attend such 
group meetings prepared to help and guide the discussion, He should 
study each and every problem and see that Whatever available facts 
are assembled and interpreted, they may have meaning to the villagers. 
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He should clearly explain the pros and cons of the ultimate accep- 
tance of any project of work involving financial commitments etc. 
He should be able to enlighten the people on all aspects of these prob- 
lems. Before starting such meetings, he should be sure that every 
one is comfortable so that the group is able to relax and able to direct 
their thoughts to the topic of discussion. Discussions wil] be best 
carried on when the group are seated in a circle so that everyone can 
See the face and expression of every person in the meeting. Costly 
furniture is not at all necessary and a mat or a duree will suffice in 
the village or rura] brary. Open air discussions may even do with- 
out any thing for spreading out if the lawn is clean and grassy. At 
all such meetings the start should be made by explaining the problem 
for discussion. The Librarian may, prior to such meetings hold 
discussions with some of the men who are more interested and who 
may act as Jeaders in discussions or convenors of the group meetings. 
Prior discussions are in a way very useful—iít helps the leader to be 
clear in his own mind about the problem to be discussed and the 
objectives he should hope to achieve in the meeting. 

It is always desirable to discourage Jong speeches. The objective 
should be to secure the expressions of as many individuals as possible. 
The Librarian should always try to keep the discussion focussed on 
the problem. We have already said that the people should not 
be taught what to think but should be taught what to think about. 
'The day to day problems, the political trends in the country, the social 
and cultural problems affecting the life of the community and the 
individual are some of the topics requiring attention. In many practi- 
ca! instances when the group reaches the point of action another meet- 
ing should be called to plan the action. In such cases the Librarian 
should try to bring some technical experts who may advice the group 
accordingly. The Government Departments or similar other sources 
may be of help. 

It should be noted that photography and posters are specially 
suited to teach the illiterates. These are useful also in illustrating 
written material. We have already referred to picture collections in 
public libraries which is a source of inspiration for the children as 
also a very useful source of information for the teachers in preparing 
their lesson notes for teaching special subjects requiring photographs 
etc. For our country small exhibitions illustrating temples and 

architecture, their various types of sculptures, different kinds of cus- 
toms and costumes etc. may very easily be held for the local pubhc 
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in the library. A staff member from the library may act as a guide 
lecturer to groups of boys and people who might like to learn more 
and the set of books bearing on the subject of exhibition may be dis- 
played for information and use of the interested public. In these 
and similar cases the following implements may be equally useful 
viz. Photographs, Posters, Black-boards, Bulletin-Boards, Flash Cards, 
Plannelographs, Puppets, Slides, Film-strips, and Films 

Our greatest asset 1s said to be the under-developed human resour- 
ces—the village people. The community development project and 
the National extension programmes have given rise to new hope for 
the village people. The response, the participation, the growing 
awakening of the village people to their problems and opportunities 
is one of the outstanding and challenging developments of new India— 
India of the post independence era. We have seen how the rural 
library centres—working under the plan and programmes of public 
library development phases can awaken the village people from menta] 
inertia and to help them realise, that through exerted self effort and 
self-help they can achieve the fruits of freedom, greater economic 
security, social justice and cultural progress. Indeed the public 
library in close co-operation with the community development pro- 
jects and Nationa! Extension Blocks can help in building up a signi- 
ficant village culture and the requisite pattern of society. 

All these movements have as their objectives—laying the founda- 
tion for the growth of a new village culture. But it is to be borne 
in mind that achieving this larger objective requires time—time spread 
over a generation, like the growing of a forest the seeds of which are 
sown through its various short term programmes. The contribution 
of the public library and its extension programmes are in no way less 
when taken into consideration in its total effects. Our country 
urgently needs restless searching and earnest minds—to help in the 
growth and development of the new culture and new society in the 
villages. The workers of the Community Deveopment Project will 
require great imagination and wise leadership. To be effective, the 
block staff needs to know what should constitute the essential elements 
of this cultural growth. The Block staff also needs to know how to 
develop the culture without destroying it in the process. In all these 
constructive processes of work the public library and its book resource 
as also its audiovisual programmes etc. have a major part to play. 

The social aspect of Public Library development in our country 
has been dealt with in a more or less rough outline in what has already 
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been stated. It will be evident that the public library has very impor- 
tant part to play in future development of socia], cultural, educational 
life and progress in this country. It is now an axiomatic truth recog- 
nised by all educated persons in our country that library service is 
a social necessity and is an essential help in the steady development 
of social well-being. The library should be the heart from which every 
development in the community radiates and gets irradiated. As stated 
previously, it is to be the social nerve centre of each locality. Social 
education needs its service. In the current modern trend in our country 
library service 1s an economic necessity. Productivity drive in all 
the different spheres calls for the best use of the research-potential 
of humanity. According to Dr. Ranganathan, this 1n its turn calls 
for the replacement of wasteful research-in-parallel by rationised 
research in series. The latter, i.e., research-in-series is impossible un- 
less there are well equipped libraries to give pin pointed reference 
service in respect of nascent thought. 

We have dealt with this sort of service—known as documentation, 
in its proper place. Documentation service is a necessity for the 
conservation of research potential and for industrial development-— 
in every country and more so in our country. In modern democracy, 
library service is a necessity also. In our present socialistic pattern 
of society—democracy demands that all citizens have free access to 
correct information. Not only this but all the various points of 
views should also be represented and access to them should be without 
hindrance. The progressive sharpening of the intellect for one and 
all should also be the aim of modern socialistic democracy. Society 
above all needs the sublimation of the lower emotions in the leaders 
as well as in the followers. For all this the public hbrary is generally 
recognised to be an impartial agency for the promotion of healthy 
political life—in the present day. The modern trend of the world 
is universa] literacy which means that universal library service must be 
provided for. It is known to all that literacy can never be preserved 
unless it is continuously exercised and this in its turn demands free 
public hbrary system everywhere. 

Great libraries have been called the fruits and roots of great civili- 
sations. The modern conception of the library as we have stated pre- 
viously has undergone a lot of change. From the early notion of 
museum of books public libraries of today are essentially "universities 
of the people." When books were few in the early days of printing 
and laboriously produced, they were of necessity locked up in libraries 
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and even chained to the desks or hbrary shelves, but now when books 
are produced by hundreds and thousands and by millions in the 
Western countries—they are freely lent to any responsible person 
and is made available to any body anywhere—distance being no 
bar—automobiles, boats, and even by air books are now sent to 
readers when they are unable to have them in their local libraries. 
Libraries have played a wonderful part in the Western countries— 
libraries of all kinds and it is but natural that books are sure to play 
the same part in our country also. The only difference—as has so 
often been pointed out is the preparation of the ground and this is 
going on apace. 

We have already discussed in detail how and through what steps 
the popularity of libraries is to be enhanced. People—everywhere 
have to be made to fee] that the library is a gold mine and not only 
the serious scholar but even the ordinary lay man will also be bene- 
fitted by coming in contact with its services. Indeed it has been well 
proved that without library service—no modern society can hope to 
develop in the present day its democratic set-up of life. People in 
all walks of life will read books. It is now realised that the privilege 
of borrowing in a large and varied library is the best introduction 
to a genera! education that any young man could desire. This has 
been proved to be true in the case of all advanced countries and this 
is equally true for all under developed or developing countries. We 
have seen that library provision to day includes generous provision of 
book service for children as well. Indeed, children everywhere are the 
most potential users of a library and they constitute about a third of 
the library's patrons—if properly estimated. 

We have seen that library users are an indirect impetus to the 
library worker. Just as great men and women are an inspiration 
to the members of any profession—the professiona] librarians are ins- 
pired by the rank and file of the common man who rushes to the 
library. The working of a public library at a busy hour will illustrate 
how varieties of human beings seek the library’s service. Young 
and old, rich and poor, people of all classes and creeds come to the 
library for reasons as varied as their backgrounds. Patrons of 
school, college, research and specia] libraries may or may not be as 
varied in type as those who come to a public library. Public library 
service has played a wonderful part in al) countries and it is destined 
to play the same role in our country also, In this outlook for the 

future we shall indicate a few of the frontiers in library service where 
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action seems specially needed. Most of the frontiers have been indi- 
cated previously and we need not retrace and recapituJate them once 
again. 

American librarians and perhaps librarians in all progressive 
countries where library service has existed for about a century or so— 
feel that though much has alrcady been done—in organising book 
service through libraries—complete coverage for the entire population 
is still very far. Compared to this the state of affairs in our country 
will be very hazardous. As we have already stated—our beginning 
or start has just been made and given the right direction—the fruits 
of library service will manifest itself in time and the expansion of 
the field or sphere of this organised book service throughout the length 
and breadth of the country—encompassing universal coverage for the 
country will take its due course in duetime. Our nascent public libraries 
—are at present more systematically concentrated ın the cities. 

Even in city libraries there is ample room for new ideas and more 
effective methods of service, But ıt has to be borne in mind that 
this will always be the case everywhere for it 1s inevitable in an insti- 
tution concerned with human beings and their constantly changing 
needs and interests. For our country, to take first things first, the 
basic book demand. has got to be met primarily and when this is done 
on an equitable degree—and when funds are adequately available 
new items may be persued. Halfhearted measures should never be 
encouraged as it promotes slovenliness and inertia more than the 
spirit of service that is essential to man the basic needs of a nascent 
book service in an underdeveloped area where literacy has got to 
be promoted along with proper provision of books. 

The most important public library needs in our country, which will 
be more or less the same for all under-developed countries, may be 
roughly stated to be as follows: It is to be borne in mind that it took 
a century for the two of the most active public library systems 
viz. the Enghsh and the American public libraries—to be what 
they are today and it is plain, as we have already stated, that 
for us while organising public libraries we can profit by the 
experience of others and no doubt shorten the period for develop- 
ment by careful planning, but our conditions, as has been lucidly 
stated before, may not always permit the completely logical or- 
ganisation of services pn a nation wide scale. But instead we 
have to, as a first step, follow some locaj activities at the beginning 
which may be shaped into an unified plan at a later stage. 
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But fortunately for us, we have outgrown this elementary or the 
primary state and our libraries as has been fully discussed, are 
already in the path of development. But even then we may state 
here our total needs—a combination of both the immediate and long 
term requirements. The main public library needs of ours are broadly 
speaking—(a) National public library legislation (P) Central public 
library agencies (c) Local co-operation (d) Trained personnel 
(e) Adequate bibliographical tools (f) Modern services and methods 
(g) Better buildings and equipment (A) Library Associations (ü The 
need for an effective educational system to enable adults and young- 
sters to use books profitably (j) the need for suitable publications 
for new literates and new readers both adults and children. 

Now Re : (a) experience would seem to indicate that if a country 
wishes to establish a library service, it should not do so solely on the 
basis of local initiative and resources alone. The UNESCO seminars 
on public library held at various places as Malmé, Ibadan, Delhi and 
the Sao Paulo—have all manifested and upheld this trend more or 
less. Progress is likely to be rather slow or too slow. For, certain 
districts or certain towns may not provide inhabitants with a library, 
simply because private initiative happens to be Jacking, but it is desir- 
able that all citizens of a country have, as far as possible, an equal 
opportunity of studying its literature. This may be most glaringly 
manifest in the case of our country where local initiative will be found 
to be varying to a great degree depending upon so many different 
reasons. But such drawbacks can be undone if there 1s a law which 
may specify the duties and privileges of the libraries and the amount 
of financial backing that the people may expect with confidence from 
the authorities or the public exchequer— which decides on the alloca- 
tion of funds. 

Such à public library law as an illustration or example of state pub- 
lic library law in our country is the Hyderabad Public libraries Bill 
as drawn up by Dr. S. R. Ranganathan and adopted in 1955. Asa 
matter of fact Dr. Ranganathan has been a father or the pioneer of 
all library bills in the modern times. His contribution in this aspect 

or field of librarianship is unique and his contributions to help the 
various states of the Indian union has won the admiration of one 
and all. We have previously stated how the glories of 
Dr. Ranganathan in the technical sphere of librarianship has found 
a place for India in the international ubrary map. A public library 
law should by ail means cover the following main points (1) Eventual 
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maintenance of a public library by each community (2) Free loan 
of public library books to all citizens who wish to borrow them 
(3) Organisation in public libraries of book collections which cover 
a variety of subjects and opinions. (4) Provision of a well-defined 
professional course of traming for the preparation of librarians. 
(5) Establishment of a central library agency for the development 
and supervision of public libraries. Such an office is normally res- 
ponsible to the ministry of education and it is rmperative that its 
officers should be trained librarians. (6) Provision of state grants 
for public libraries. 

Dr. Ranganathan’s draft library bills for the different states very 
appropriately incorporate all the above provisions according to the 
needs of our country. In his introduction to the above bill for West 
Bengal he has stressed the five-fold function of Public library service 
in our country. A library is a social necessity. We have discussed 
this point 1n full details previously. Libraries in the modern age 
are an essential help in the steady development of social well-being. 

The Library is also a necessity for the preservation of universal 
literacy. Literacy, it has been pointed out, cannot be preserved 
unless it is continuously exercised which is only possible in a 
free public library system. Dr. Ranganathan voices the opinion 
of all when he says that to build a universal school system without 
a universal public library system is like building a house with mud 
walls without a roof. Libraries provide harmless and elevating use 
of leisure. We have seen how efficient library service in a country 
produces the richest dividend possible in the shape of improved 
knowledge among the community, a number of people made happier 
by the recreative reading provided, a great body of citizens more 
fully equipped to carry out their vocations in life, 2 more valuable 
asset to the locality and to the nationasa whole The Western public 
libraries have so efficiently illustrated how their service acts as an aid 
in the individual’s acquisition of the everchanging know-how of his 
daily vocation. 

It 1s to be borne in mind that intellectual hunger is not compelling 
like physical hunger. It is far too fleeting to gain any dynamism. 
Because of lack of literacy and other allied reasons, most people in 
our country and other under developed countries as well, will not 
be driven by it to pay digectly for library service or t^ seek it persis- 
tently. Hence the ultimate necessity for the state to provide free 
library service for all as a public project. It will be evident to all 
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that during the post independence era wide spread book hunger has 
beet very much manifest everywhere both in the cities and rural areas. 
Though not universal the tendency of the future is obviously manitest 
through more and more demand for reading material throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. The children of today show 
greater book hunger than those of 4 or 6 decades ago. The socialistic 
pattern of the welfare state that our republic is committed to, cannot 
just blindly sleep over this trend which gives an inkling as to the future 
of our country. 

This book hunger, so clearly manifest at al] age levels as already 
pointed out before, ts not limited to any class or creed or sex, and 
the state has got to feed this healthy hunger in the most planned way 
possible through a network of free public libraries throughout the 
country. We have seen what steps our government is taking under 
the different 5 year plans,—as a public project in all the different 
states. The current trend for more and more reading material 1s 
being seized by many of the foreign embassies in our country—some 
of whom have already opened bright libraries in the larger cities and 
begin to provide intensive book service limited to their national publi- 
cations only. The publication of subsidised reading material in 
Indian vernaculars has also been a modern craze which according 
to many is not à very healthy sign for nascent India. Nature as we 
know abhors vaccum and unless our own writers, authors, publishers 
both in the private and public spheres shrugg their lethargy much 
indirect harm may be done by importing such foreign ideas, through 
the vernacular in our country. No body objects to such propaganda 
in the original languages but through translations in vernaculars 
taking advantage of the helplessness of the people and their economic 
set back is not very encouraging or appealing to the nationalist minded. 
Public library provision should be as it is—an agreed all-party measure 
and there is no opposition to it. But as we have seen early there 
are unfortunate ideological differences amongst many of our leaders 
both within and outside the Government. 

Instances of provision of public libraries through private charities of 
Jarge hearted individuals is not lacking in our country as in the West. 
In the last century Andrew Carnagie in U.K. amassed mountain of 
wealth and gave libraries to many localities and travelling libraries 
to rural areas. In the distant past of our country, society approved 
even food supply for the poor through private benefactions. The 
rich and the Zaminders in our country so often made large charities 
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and fed the poor only to earn Punnya or merit. Modern trend at the 
governmental levelis to eliminate accumulation of wealth in private 
hands by recourse to graded taxation of all incomes. Voluntary 
subscription can run a public library service if only there is a 
compelling book and information hunger in the people-of the 
area. Unfortunately this is seldom found. This compelling 
hunger for books and information is generally limited to about 
10% at the top intellectual scale. For the rest 90% it is un- 
reasonable to expect them to maintain library service by voluntary 
subscription. 

In the West it is said that Holland is perhaps the only country 
where subcription libraries are considered to be sufficient. Subs- 
cription libraries—based on voluntary subscriptions is a common 
feature in many countries including U.K. but national library service 
is not based on such voluntary subscription basis. Generally speak- 
ing libraries maintained by voluntary subscription is limited to the 
upper social and economic classes. They form but a fraction of 
the total service. It is said that Mountainash is the only locality in 
U.K. which runs its library service on such voluntary subscription 
basis. In our country the experience gained during the last ten or 
twelve years in Bombay State as also in other areas—has shown the 
futility of having library service even partially on voluntary sub- 
scriptions raised by a locality or a region as a whole. In the case 
of Bombay, about 20 years ago the Faizi Commuttee recommended 
the idea of telling a locality or a region to raise some money on 
library funds by collecting subscriptions on voluntary basis which 
would then receive an equal amount from the government. This 
impetus to the people of the locality to raise the initial library fund, 
as we know, was followed by the H. H. late Sır Sayaji Rao III of 
Baroda more than half a century back. Such an impetus to public 
hbrary activity is not peculiar to our country alone. 

We have seen that in Denmark and other Scandinavian countries 
the system of stirring the impetus of the people to find their own 
libraries is still in vogue where the State contributes an amount equal 
to what is raised by the peopie of any locality or area, for libraries. 
In the case of Bombay the recommendations of the Faizi Committee 
were held up due to the 2nd World War but after independence the 
Kher Ministry of Bombay implemented this system. Some localities 
raised decent sums by voluntary subscription among themselves 
and secured the matching grant from the government. But tbis 
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first flush of enthusiasm did not survive as we find that in the next 
year a part of the government allocation had to be surrendered for 
want of requisite collection. Thus a step-down in the enthusiasm 
was more apparent everywhere till it bécame just a nominal one. 

The government had to change its policy and make a minimum 
contribution for libraries even though local subscriptions were not 
forthcomung. This grant was rather small and libraries began to 
famish. Larger regional libraries for Gujarat, Maharashtra and 
Karnataka—not to speak of smaller institutions—famished to the 
status of a ritual appendage. Ultimately it was found that the main- 
tenance of the Curator and the three Asst. Curators was the only 
certain expenditure which was appropriated from the State library 
funds. But as we have said the common man cannot be blamed 
for this apathy. 'The instance of Bombay is just an illustration. of 
the futility of tieing up Government library grant with Iocally raised 
voluntary subscription. It is an accepted principle everywhere that 
the source for library-finance is to be sought in the area of public 
finance and not of private finance. Dr. Ranganathanis of opinion 
and that is an universal principle as well, that a reader should not 
be asked to pay directly against the seivice needed by him. Indirect 
payment through rates and taxes or cess is the generally accepted 
payment for library service: We have discussed on this point pre- 
viously that a citizen’s payment should not depend on his book needs 
but on the length of his purse. 

Public funds are broadly speaking raised at 3 levels viz. local level, 
state level and central or umon level. The proportion to which public 
hbrary finance should be drawn from the three levels depends on 
the tax pattern of the country. And this pattern varies from country 
to country and often in the same country it varies from time to time. 
But a homogeneous and definite feature is discernible throughout 
the world in the various countries of the East and the West. The 3 
different tiers of tax pattern in our country bears a resemblance to 
that of the United States of America. We have in a previous chapter 
discussed on the contribution from these different sources for 
libraries. In the States at first the federal resources were not meant 
for public libraries which had to depend on the local and the state 
taxes alone. But this was found inadequate and accordingly a 
federal act was passed in 1956 provide for federal aid for library 
development. In our country, however, the requisite funds for 
library áevelopment.are allotted both from the Union or Central and 
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State exchequers after the attainment of independence and introduc- 
tion of five year plans. 

f The crying need of the hour and this perhaps is the major 
trend for all library resources in our country—is levying the library 
cess based on the library rate of U.K. and other countries. We have 
observed how this simple, yet, one of the most important pieces of 
legislation is being delayed both by the ruling party and the opposition 
This only betrays a lamentable lack of sense of proportion to 
determine what is good for the country. We have seen that U.K. 
had its first library Act in 1850 when the tax pattern left a consider- 
able taxing capacity to the share of local bodies. The British library 
acts made local library rate the main, if not the only, source for library 
finance. The history of British library legislation shows that even in 
1850 is the mid-Victorian period there was oppositions to the library 
Bill but not against the library Rate. The opposition was based only 
on the undemocratic resistance of the privileged classes to the free 
library service for the toiling masses. Perhaps the opposition was 
afraid that spread of learning through the agency of free public 
ubraries might undermine their own superiority and favoured position. 
But local taxes were unable to provide for capita] outlays for buildings 
etc., and this so far as U.K. is concerned was met by private charities 
such as the Carnegie Trust of which mention has been made pre- 
viously. 

Working expenses have been moving up—specially since the con- 
clusion of the 2nd World War and the loca! library rate is tending to 
prove inadequate everywhere for meeting the current expenses for 
books. We have indicated that this rate is not uniform everywhere 
in U.K. as it varies from county to county and the standard of book 
service also differs from place to place. The Labour Governmeni 
in 1948 was thinking of making state grant to supplement the local 
library rate in the country but no definite steps weie taken due to 
the fall of the labour government in the next election. 

Reference has been made to the model library Act of Dr. S. R. 
Ranganathan in 1930—which was approved, by the Library Service 
Section of the Ist All Asia Education Conference held at Varanasi. 
As it then stood Dr. Ranganathan based his library resources on the 
State exchequer and Local library Rate on 50-50 basis. The Central 
Govt. resources were nat then under contemplation. But the modern 
trend has changed and we have already discussed how the Central, 
State and Local aids should combine for efficient library service in our 
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country. The present tax pattern in our country has impoverished 
the capacity of local rates. It also tends to restrict the capacity of 
state taxes to the needs of recurring expenditure. The Union Govern- 
ment on the other hand has a large taxing power and they should 
have full financial resources to meet emergencies caused by war and 
other national crisis. 

In norma] peace time the Union Government shall give back to 
the constituent states and through them to the local authorities too,— 
much of its collections. This is actually being done in a way, as, 
this is an unavoidable exigency in the public finance of every country 
in the modern times. The latest trend in the state and in the central 
authorities—to control all library development is often taken to be 
unfortunate. He who pays the piper calls for the tune, is an 
attitude not very commendable in the case of libraries. The Union 
authorities on the one hand merely give back what belongs in equity 
to the constituent states. Under the Indian constitution the respon- 
sibility for library service is vested largely on the State Governments ; 
the residual or concurrent library powers of the Education Ministry 
of the Central Government relate only to the maintenance of the 
National Central Library and the Co-ordination of the library activi- 
ties in the constituent states by methods of persuasion and mutual 
agreement. The Central Ministry of Education is broadly speaking 
nothing but a channel in respect of the return of the excess of the 
revenue collected by the Centre. 

The attitude of some ofthe officers in the bureaucracy, however, 
often disturbs the entire situation. 'The Union Ministry should not 
dictate how the money earmarked for hbrary service should be spent. 
States are competent enough to husband their resources usefully. 
More so in the case of libraries, where local knowledge is essential 
for proper development. Monetary sanctons with an attitude of 
patronage is always to be avoided. The State Government and the 
loca] authorities again should not labour under the impression that 
they are recipients of benefactions from a superior authority in 4 
state of affluence. Rather it is desirable that they should assert 
their right to take their share of the Central revenue and to spend it 
in the ultimate context of intimate knowledge which they, and not 
the Union Government have. The spirit of co-operation and co-ordi- 
nation so very necessary in the development of public libraries in our 
country, should always be maintained. 


Defiance of the friendly attempts at co-ordination by the Centre is 
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not at all meant when the States decide to spend Central aids to the 
best of the:r knowledge of local needs. Similarly again the mutual atti- 
tude of the State Education Ministry and that of a local library autho- 
“rity should be equally one of devolution of powers and finance. Dicta- 
torship as also the attitude of subservience should be eliminated and 
instead co-ordination by mutual agreement is to be introduced. This, 
and this alone, will help the avoidance of many an ugly phenomenon 
of certain areas being provided library service by several agencies 
simultaneously while some are neglected by alf. It has once been 
indicated that the practice of depending on the union library grants 
for the annual recurring expenditure of the state library system is not 
at al] judicious. In times of national crisis such as war and other 
emergencies such aids or grants are liable to be discontinued and 
such discontinuance may paralyse al] loca] library service. Central or 
Federal aid should as already stated be utilised for capital expenditure 
orlibrary buildings, fittings, furniture and periodical extension and 
renewal. Purchase of initial stock of reading materials may also be 
included but the entire recurring expenditure for a state library system 
should be a charge on the state revenue and on the proceeds of the 
local Library Rate and the share of these two sources according to 
Dr. Ranganathan, should be in the ratio of 3 to 1. 

Experience is à big thing in every organisation, and in library 
matters, as so often enunciated, this 1s very very true. The Madras 
Library Act and its implementation in the sphere of library organisa- 
tion has taught us all a very good lesson. It has shown how 
completely the intentions of the legislature can be floured and the 
public needs neglected when such implementation is entrusted to a 
wrong agency. It is well known how administrative red tapism and 
buroaucratic quibbles can undo the best intentions of the legislators. 
Entrusted to the Director of Public Instructions—library develop- 
ment can never grow healthily and this mistake is being perpetuated 
almost everywhere in our country. The technique of elementary 
and secondary education is totally different from the technique of 
library service. The D.P.I. and his officials in our country have 
developed an aloofness from the outlook of persuasive social service, 
which is so very necessary for public library development. 

"We all agree with Dr. Ranganathan when he says that a new social 
service, for which there can be no compelling demand from the masses 
cannot be fostered by the stiff hands of a dictat'ng department which 
has developed fibrosis through several decades. Library service needs 
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an open mind, a suppleness in outlook, a versatility in methods, a free- 
dom, a freshness and above all a constant contact with the Minister 
having the portfoho of library service. For this, an independent 
department of libraries in the charge of a professionally qualified man 
who has the above qualities is very very necessary, for, otherwise, no 
healthy development will ever be possible. As it generally happens 
in our country the picture is not as rosy as it seems. The inexorable 
Perkinson’s Law has its play. The so called bureaucratic officers 
who seem to be ‘subjuntas’ are generally appointed special officers 
or O.S.D.s to look after the library development work without 
any training or with only quasi-formal training in library service and 
without ideas about the service and system that he has to build up. 
The same tale is being repeated at the district level and we have pre- 
viously pointed it out. 

The District Inspector of schools iseither made the Secretary ex- 
officio, of the Local Library authority, or the District Socia] Education 
Officer who is the Secretary of the District Library Authority is one 
who has no idea—not to speak of his technical or professional back- 
grounds is the key stone in library affairs of the district. The District 
Librarian as we have seen is made his subordinate and is frustrated at 
every step, for lack of opportunity to convince his boss. So he resigns 
his job and goes awayto better places. To get a more docile subordi- 
nate—often some deputy inspectors of schools are given 3 months of a 
make-believe course in library science to be appointed District Librarians. 
And this is the actual stateof affairs at many places, where the District 
Librarians do not know their job but only inspect libraries and submut 
reports. The papers from the District Librarians often get stuck 
up in the office of the D.S.E.O. and even the annual report returns 
are not able to be sent out in time. As a result such delay in making 

. the library facts known scotches out the corrective by public opinion, 
so essential in a democracy and library development is strangled. 
This infection spreads everywhere in our country and hence the overall 
picture is what it is today—no growth and stunted growth, due as if, 
to infantile rickets in the organisation. But it should be noted that 
the new world trend in the relation of the Department of Libraries 
and the Dept. of Education is, as has been pointed out in a Previous 
chapter, just the opposite of what is happening in our country. 'The 
state of affairs in the English County Library systems may here be 
mentioned once more. The British tradition had all along been to 
keep the two Departments quite clear of each other in each Local 
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Body. But the County Education Committees are now beginning 
to realise the wisdom of transferring to the Library Committee its 
own funds ear-marked for Library service in schools. As a result 
a better co-relation of the child’s work in the library and in the class- 
room is evident, along with a gradual step-up of book circulation 
among children both in quantity and in quality. Simular benefits for 
our children should also be possible if only we are to draw lesson 
from the achievements of others, more experienced than us. 

The dangers in the library development plan and programmes 
have been hinted at previously also. By placing library develop- 
ment under the newly created Social Education Deptt. only delays 
further the setting the house in order, and further impede the library 
personality of the state. It is definitely wrong to assume that a pro- 
fessional librarian is not necessary in the formative stage, on the con- 
trary that need is the greatest, so that the development of library service 
may be entrusted to a person with zeal, faith and professional compe- 
tence and not to one who enjoying the patronage of the bureaucracy 
is considered to be an S. J. (Subjanta) as soon as he sits on the chair 
of a Gazetted Officer. As we have seen previously, library service 
in the smaller Scandinavian countries where they have advanced so 
much, are never put under Social Education, rather reverse is the 
case there, and social education is placed under the charge of the 
officer who is professionally a Librarian and is in charge of all social 
education within his jurisdiction. 


What we plead here for, is that the 
be an independent one—so that unencumbered progress in its deve- 


lopment under professionally trained men at the helm will automati- 
cally follow. Dr. Ranganathan suggests that the Social Education 
Officer and the Librarian of a District should be co-ordinate Officers. 
The Community Development Officers or the Block Development 
Officers too are similarly co-ordinate officers and all of them may co- 
operate in their respective spheres, helping in the organisational growth 


of each, We have already mentioned about hbrary Jaws in U.K. 


and here we may make a passing reference to the library legislation 
specially in U.S.A, and Scandi- 


in some of the European countries, 
navia which have made much headway in library matters. 

Though the library laws in the individual states undergoes minor 
changes now and then the main federal law as passed by the Congress 
inthe United States is as follows. The first library law was passed by 
the Legislative Assembly of South Carolina in 1700 for the regulation 


department of libraries should 
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and protection of the first library founded in that state. In 1715 
a similar law was passed by the legislative assembly of North Carolina, 
Subsequently we find many of the other states following suit and 
passing laws for the incorporation and regulation of all kinds of social, 
subscription, mercantile and other libraries—much on the same lines 
as were found necessary in other countries—in order to give such 
associations legal standing and regulation. In some of the states 
laws were enactetl for the payment of an annual grant to propridtory 
libraries, on condition that they are made free to the general public 
for reference purposes. This plan of utilizing existing library facilities 
for public benefit is generally common to U.S.A, and other countries 
including our country where there are quite a number of libraries 
which offer free reference service and reoeive small grants from the 
authorities—municipal or local. There are less effective ways of 
securing reading privileges cheaply , 

In 1835 the New York State legislature passed a law establishing 
libraries for the school districts of the state Such libraries were 
later further improved and till 1853 they practically met the need of 
public libraries. The other States also followed suit and established 
. school district libraries open to scholars and all citizens. Massachusetts 
and Michigan followed im 1837, Connecticut in 1839, Iowa and Rhode 
Island in 1840, and others on various dates down to 1876, when Colo- 
rado passed a similar law. The failure of this system in many places, 
led to the first Town Library Law being passed by the legislature of 
Massachusetts in 1848, under which the city of Boston was empowered 
to establish a free public library and levy a tax of 5000 for its support. 
This was the first state law passed in U.S.A, and in 1849 New Ham- 
pshire passed a géneral law for the whole state. Massachusetts next 
extended its library Jaw from the city of Boston to the whole state 
in 1851 and Maine followed in 1854. 

The other Northern States also followed slowly. Now-a-days 
all the States save a few in the south and west, have laws enabling 
municipal libraries to be established. Previous to this most of the 
States, as they become incorporated in the Union, established libraries 
for the use of the legislative councils in the capital towns of each state, 
and these state libraries as they are called, constitute a very important 
class of public library in the U.S.A. The first proper municipal library 
in the states was that of the town of Peterbors, in New Hampshire,— 


which in 1853 established the first public libráry supported out of the 


local taxes, and the same still functions. This illustrates that there 
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was nothing either in the federal or in the state law of the U.S.A. 
to prevent any town from supporting a library at public expense if 
necessary. The principle of interference in local affairs as is common 
in U.K. does not exist in U.S.A, where the federal legislature does not 
impose local laws on the state authorities but the state legislatures do 
impose restrictions upon local municipal authorities as are to be 
found in U.K. and the Commonwealth. 

The main provisions of the state library Jaws of America are: 
(1) The adoption of the library laws of the state by any city or munici- 
pal council with or without the petition or consent of the ratepayers. 
The practice differs in various states, but it is permissive and not com- 
pulsory in every state. 

(2) Power to levy a rate for the establishment and support of 
municipal libraries, on the taxable value of the property in the town 
varying from the fraction of a cent per dollar to any sum the 
council! may deem fit to levy. 

(3) Power to appoint trustees and do everything necessary for 
the equipment and effecient administration of the libraries. 

It is to be remembered that the rateable value in U.S.A. and U.K. 
differ greatly and as such in U.S.A. the produce of comparatively 
small library rate is greater than that in a town of the same size in 
U.K. because the basis of the unit for such tax in U.S.A. 1$ the value 
of all property instead of mere rental as is the case in UK. All 
classes of properties such as livestock, crops etc. are also taxed in 
America which is not the case in U.K. and this fact should never be 
missed while com- paring the two library systems. 

In the U.S.A. there are Boards of library commissioners who are 
charged with the responsibility of supervising the hbrary world of 
the whole of the state. Such commissioners function not in all the 


States of the Union but in some only and are generally composed of 


5 or 6 educational experts who have power to advise 1n the matter 
on, cataloguing etc. 


of local libraries in every respect re : book selecti 

and they may also spend public money in book purchase for town 
libraries which do not possess municipal libraries. They are also 
authorised to pay for all clerical work required in connection with 
the Board, to issue reports and collect statistics and to organise travel- 
ling libraries in some cases also. These Library commission issue 
handbooks which gives a good picture of the important work that is 
being done in the states ‘in co-ordinating the library forces throughout 
the country. The Federal Government generally allocates grants to 
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the States for library purposes and no oneinterferes with their expen- 
diture, which is the affair of the States and the local authorities who 
are more directly concerned with the work. 

We shall now give a brief survey of the library laws in Scandinavia 
—consisting of Norway, Denmark and Sweden—all small countries but 
possessing excellent public library service both for adults and children. 
To speak of Norway first, since 1876 the Norwegian Government. 
had made regular annual appropriations for the operation of public 
libraries and also since 1891 for the operation of school libraries for 
pupils at elementary schools. At present there are more than 1100 
public libraries and 5200 school libraries enjoying government subsidy. 
The public library collections have more than 2,830,000 volumes with 
an annual circulation of more than 4500000 volumes. In 1902 certain 
reforms were introduced. with reference to the administration and ope- 
ration of government supported libraries. A special consultant was 
appointed in the Department of Education who was to advise and super- 
vise libraries. The publication of specia] catalogue which would help 
all public libraries in selecting best fiction and non-fictions was arrang- 
ed for by the consultant and the advisory committee. An agreement 
was made with the publishers for reduced prices on books listed in 
this catalogue when ordered by public libraries. This price reduction 
has amounted to an average of 15%. Annual Book lists for public 
libraries is a regular feature of the Department of Education. 

Another important step was taken in the matter of co-operation 
with a book binding firm in Oslo for the binding of books for public 
libraries and also for the distribution of the books and the handling 
of library supplies. The last two functions were transferred to a 
special public library agency—Folkeboksamlingenes Ekspedisjon. 
Under this agreement public and school libraries have been assured 
strong and inexpensive bindings with D.C. numbers stamped on each 
book. The books are also provided with the necessary book pockets, 
book cards etc., before being supplied to libraries that ordered them. 
In recent years printed catalogue cards also have been introduced 

and are supplied through this public library agency. How we wish 
that the same system was in vogue in our country. Binding of books 
—specially durable library binding is an urgent need for our library 
books. Generally the publishers’ en-casings do not last more than 
2 or 3 issues and as such the books get torn very soon. It would be 
far better if some such agency would effect bulk purchase of such 
books that are enlisted in the best books of the month before they 
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are bound or cased by the publishers and then have these properly 
and stoutly bound for library use. This would really be a boon to 
all public libraries of our country and they would certainly not mind 
the slight increase in price for the durable binding of these books. 

The Library Associations of our country may do something in 
this respect, first by publishing lists of best books every month or 
quarter and then arrange with some agencies to get them properly 
bound before supplying to the libraries. But principles of co- 
operation amongst several organisations the publishers viz., the 
association, the binders and finally the public Libraries will 
have to be properly worked out. Like so many other essen- 
tial qualities, the sense of co-operation has yet to be cultivated 
amongst our people, so that the benefits of co-operation can be easily 
realised by all. In Norway after the last world war the private agency 
has been taken over by the government and has been giving really 
good service to the country. Our governments in the various states 
may surely take a lesson from such foreign governments in hbrary 
matters and may easily help all libraries very substantially. 

The Department of Education at first suggested that a joint stock 
corporation be formed to take over and operate the Agency and that 
the national and municipal governments along with the Norwegian 
Library Association should take shares in such a Corporation and 
thus become part owners. The purpose of this co-operation would 
be to supply books at the lowest costs with durable binding, to public 
libraries and also to school libraries throughout the country and 
also to provide adequate bibliographical service to these libraries. 
The State library organisations in our country in co-operation with 
state library Associations and publishers Associations may de quite 
a lot to help public and school libraries in our country as well—on the 


lines indicated above. 
The Law for Public and School libraries in Norway is as follows : 


Ch. I. 

Public libraries : Every municipality shall have a public library 
—(in some cases with branches) having a regular minimum subsidy 
from the municipality for books and the librarian’s salary. The 
Municipal subsidy is to be comprised of at least 50 oere per head of 
population of the municipality. 50 oere will generally correspond 


to 8 annas or 50 paise in our coinage. 
2. Public libraries aiming to increase public enlightenment by 
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lending out books are granted Government subsidies under the rules 
which this law stipulates. 

3. To be entitled to Government subsidy, a public library must 
fulfill the following conditions : 


(2) 
(b) 


(c) 


(4) 
(e) 


4 


A city or country municipality must be the owner. 

All inhabitants of the municipality shali be entitled to borrow 
books free. 

The library must have a librarian with a regular salary who 
must be a trained librarian or who has worked ina recognised 
library. 

The rules and regulations proposed by any library must be 
approved by the Ministry concerned. 

The Municipality must provide for suitable premises (appro- 
priate room) at a convenient place within the municipality 
(Municipal area). 

The libraries must comply with the provisions issued by the 
Ministry regarding housing facilities, supervision, main- 
tenance, remuneration of the librarian and proper main- 
tenance of accounts. The Ministry may, if it deems it neces- 
sary, stipulate more conditions. 


As a rule, subsidies are only given to one public library in 


each municipality, If the municipality has more than one public 
library that might be entitled to subsidies according to this law, the 
libraries must work together according to plans approved by the 
Ministry in order to be granted subsidies. 


5. 


Public libraries will receive subsidies according to the follow- 


ing rules and regulations : 


(a) 


(b) 


over ,, 10,000 3 


If the library receives a local subsidy for books and salary 
upto Kr. 1000.00 annually, the Government grants the corres- 
ponding amount to the library. [1 Kroner will roughly be 
equal to 1 rupee in Indian Coinage] I 

If the local subsidy is higher than Kr. 1000.00, the Govt. grant 
is stipulated according to the following rules : 

If the local subsidy is between : 


Kr. 1001—2000 the Government grant amounts to 90 p.c. 


»» 2001—3500 ,, m T > > 80 , 
» 3501—6000 ,, » » i-us LO s 
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(c) The maximum government grant made by the State shall be 
Kr. 10,000 to any single library and Kr. 20,000 to lbraries 
in any single municipality. 

(d) The ministry can give larger grants than those specified above, 
if the subsidy granted by the Storting (Parliament) is large 
enough to allow it. 

6. If the Storting grants subsidies for additional grants or for 
other brary purposes than those specified in para 5 the Department 
distributes these grants according to the following rules: 

A public library in a municipality which serves as a Central library 
(a library with more than one municipal working area) is entitled to 
receive an additional subsidy of Kr. 15,000 plus 20% of the local sub- 
sidy for books and salaries, provided however that this amount must 
not exceed Kr. 25,000 without the consent of the Storting. Whether 
a library can be reorganised as a central library is decided by the Manis- 
try, which also decides its field of activity. 

Public libraries that have a collection of hand books (books located 
in a Reading room) in à municipality with under 10,000 inhabitants 
are entitled to an additional subsidy up to 4 of the local grant, though 
not to exceed Kr. 1,000 to a single book collection. 

Public libraries that are so well run and administered that they 
may serve as model libraries and libraries serving connected study 
groups or other educational purposes, are also entitled to additional 
grants. 

Municipal libraries in our Country may gain much in planning 
our libraries vis-a-vis state subsidies under different heads from what 
has been stated about Norwegian libraries above. 

In Norway, school libraries also get substantial support from 
the State. The provision under the Act is as follows : 

Ch. II 
School Libraries : 

7. Every public school in the (rural) Country districts is to have 
a school library for the children's use. The school library is to have 
a municipal subsidy of at least 25 Kroner per year per student. 
(A) State and corresponding local subsidy must be used exclusively 
for the purchasing and binding of books. 

8. School libraries intending to : 

(2) provide suitable literature for teaching in accordance 
with the curriculum for the elementary schocl, are entitled 
to Government grants in accordance with paras 9 and 10. 
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9. To be entitled to a Government subsidy, a school library must 
fulfil the following conditions :— 

(a) The municipality must be the owner. 

(b) Ali children shall be entitled to borrow books free of 
charge. 

(c) The Board shall ensure that a Joint Board for all the 
School libraries in the municipality is elected. 

(d) The Board of school must provide for equipment and 
personnel. The larger schools ought to have a specia] 
reading room. Yos 

(e) The School Board must make sure that the provisions 
of the Ministry are complied with in respect of super- 
vision, maintenance accounting and any other conditions 
which may be considered by the Ministry to be necessary. 

10. All school libraries situated in a county municipality that 
fulfil these conditions will receive a subsidy from the government 
corresponding to the local grant, though not exceeding Kr. 150.00 
per year for each library. 

11. If the Storting grants special appropriation, the Ministry 
may under the same conditions as mentioned in paragraphs 9 and 10 
in this Act on application give grants to: 

(a) Libraries of the High Schools, Secondary Schools, 
Youth Schools, Continuation Schools and "Vocational 
Training Schools; 

(P) A jomt lirbary for the entire municipality where from the 
individual school library can borrow books which they 
themselves do not possess or which are needed for 
training purposes. 

(c) School hbraries at elementary schools in city municipali- 
ties with less than 4000 inhabitants where the public 
libraries lack satisfactory junior departments. 

From what has been stated above it will be easily realised that 
Norwegian school and the smaller colleges in municipal areas also 
are systematically helped by the state and the municipalities. We 
in our country have very few schools in the remote villages; even if 
there are schools of some sort there is absolutely no provision for libra- 
ries for children in the villages. Authorities in our country may surely 
gain by the practice in Norwegian schools specially in the rural 
areas and adopt some such system for our rural areas and suburban 
towns. 
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Ch. HT 


The Norwegian library laws have also an excellent provision for 
authors which is as follows : 

Royalties for authors or compensation to authors — 

12. In every budget year, an amount up to 5% is to be subtrac- 
ted from the Government subsidy for yearly purchase of new books 
for subsidized public and school libraries and the amounts so deduct- 
ed would go to form a royalty fund for the Norwegian authors. The 
Storting will decide on the percentage to be used. The purpose 
of this fund is to give to the contemporary authors and widows of 
deceased authors a royalty each time a book is lent out. The fund is 
under the administration of the Ministry of Church and Education, 

Renting libraries, that lend out books on a paying basis or member- 
ship subscription, shall every year pay a fee to this fund, this payment 
shall consist of an amount up to 5% ofthe total yearly book pur- 
chase fund, which will be decided by the Storting every year. The 
payment can be collected by process of distraint. The Ministry 
shall issue further: rules and regulations in detail concerning the 
payment and enforcement of the charge. 

From what has been stated above it is plain that Norwegian Law 
introduces, obligatory public libraries, in as much as every one of 
the 700 municipalities of the country is compelled to support a public 
library within its borders by appropriating a certain minimum amount 
flxed in the text of the library act. In a similar manner as has been 
shown above, all public schools 1n the rural districts are obliged to 
establish and support by annual appropriations a children's library 
for the use of the pupils. Another interesting feature of the new 
library law 1s the provision for compensation to authors—as shown 
above—for the library distribution of their books. When the new law 
came into force several years ago, the Central Government support 
amounted to 1,521,300 Kr. annually for public and school libraries. 
At present this sum has increased by leaps and bounds. One Kroner 
is roughly about 1/7th of a dollar and so will be slightly less than a 
Rupee in exchange value. The new Act which repealed the Public 

and School libraries Act of May 16, 1935, came into operation from 
July Ist 1955. 

Now to turn to Sweden, a short survey of Swedish Hbraries i is 
given below : from about 1000 A.D. to 1527 Sweden belonged to the 
Roman Catholic Church. The known libraries from this epoch were 
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to be found in the monasteries. The University of Uppsala was 
founded in 1477 and printing was introduced in Sweden in 1483. 
Lutheran propaganda pamphlets and edifying tracts were issued 
during these years and the New Testament was edited in Swedish in 
1526 and the entire Bible in 1540-42. The Lutheran ‘Church, which 
in 1527 became Swedish State Religion and the only one allowed, was 
for a long time anti-cultural, left thee University alone and did nothing 
to promote the libraries. King Gustav II Adolf (1611-1632), who 
restored the University of Uppsala, was also anxious to provide it 
with a good library. For that reason, in 1620, he gave to the 
University the rest of the mediaeval monastic libraries in Vadstena, 
Stockholm and Sigtuna. He had also transferred to Sweden all the 
important hbraries which were to be found in the conquered parts 
of Livonia, Poland and Germany, in monasteries, universities, Jesuits’ 
colleges and castles. 

The books so acquired were distributed between the university 
and the higher schools in the diocesan capitals. These systematic 
plunderings were continued after the King’s death during the Swedish 
campaigns in Germany (till 1648) and Denmark and Poland. The 
learned Queen Christina kept for herself part of the spoil and so 
did some of the culturally interested general and greatmen. Thus the 
lion’s share of the magnificient libraries in Riga, Posen, Braunsberg, 
Nikolsburg, Wursberg, Mainz, Olmutz, the Rosenberg library 10 
Prag, the Royal library in Warszawa, amongst others, 1s preserved 
in Sweden to this day. New Universities were founded in Abo 
(Finland), Dorpat and in 1668 in Lund and important libraries grew 
up in connection with these institutions. A national library was 
founded in Stockholm and from 1661 it was decreed that every printer 
in Sweden should deliver a copy of his publications to the Royal 
library. 

Uppsala University Library had from 1707 been receiving a statu- 
tory copy of every Swedish publication ; it has been growing by means 
of donations and bequests, purchases and recently as we have seen in 
a previous chapter by comprehensive exchange and intercourse with 
universities and learned societies all over the world. The Uppsala 
University Library as we have seen 1s the largest library in the country 
with more than one and half million volumes and half a milion acade- 
mical dissertations, over 25,000 manuscripts, besides numerous 
pamphlets, printed pieces of music plates, engravings and portraits. 
It extends to over more than 40,000 metres with an annual increase 
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of more than 700 metres. The fine building which houses the library 
since 1841 has been enlarged and modernised many times as required. 
Ultuna in the neighbourhood houses the University school of Agri- 
culture with books and periodicals etc. on all kindred subjects. The 
Lund University hbrary founded in 1671 has grown quite a lot in the 
last few decades—its annual increase being greater than that of any 
other Swedish library. The Royal library better known as Kungliga 
Biblioteekt in Stockholm is also the copyright library of the country 
and is fairly comprehensive. There are other technical libraries in- 
cluding medical, surgical, Dental, the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
the Nobel Library, noted for foreign languages and history of litera- 
ture, the Parliament library or the Riksdags biblioteket all of which 
£go to enhance the cultural life of the nation. 

The foundation of free public libraries began after the edict of 
1842 concerning compulsory elenientary schooling for all children was 
passed ; the parochial library is 1ntended as a complement to the ele- 
mentary school of the parish. At many factories libraries were founded 
after the 1860s—either by the industries or by workmen’s unions. When 
the International order of Good Templars grew in Sweden and also 
other temperance societies started, they founded everywhere small 
lending libraries for their members. Other organisations for popular 
education bad started libraries combined with study circle activity— 
specially the workers’ Educational Association, the Young Farmers 
Union, and the Swedish Rural Study Association. Gradually 
municipal hbraries were founded in the towns and also in most of 
the rural municipalities. Parliament (Riksdag) granted in 1905 a 
subsidy to these libraries and the sum increased year after year. In 
1912 two library experts or Inspectors were appointed by the Govt. 
and the number has increased now. These experts known as 
*Konsulenters" ın 1928 started a library school for training of libra- 
rians in towns and other large municipalities. The largest city library 
is the Stockholm public library in which the number of volumes 
(770,000) exceeded the citys’ population (775000). Goteberg the 
second city with more than 350000 inhabitants has also a real town 
library (33000). Malmo with more than 200,000 population has the 
most modern library in the country with more than 350,000 volumes. 
The children's library in the Malmo public library is famous in many 
ways and we have referred to its excellent story hour arrangements 
in a previous chapter.e Other large city libraries include the public 
libraries in Norrkoping, Orebro, and Ostersund: 

M : L.S.L.-26 
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From the administrative point of view Sweden is divided into 24 
countries or provinces (Lan) comprising altogether some 2500 smali 
units—called communes (Kommuner). A library ordinance was pro- 
mulgated in 1930 and in the sameyeara central libraryor county library 
was set up in two provinces—and this has now increased and there 
is one library in each of Sweden's 24 Lans (Provinces). As a rule the 
largest town library of the province generally functions as central 
library. These ‘Centrals’ send out travelling libraries to study circles, 
trade unions and other societies, the aged or oldmen's houses, rural 
schools, remotely situated villages and hamlets, factories and so on, 
and specially to the smaller public libraries in the provinces. They 
also lend books for private study, direct or through the mediation of 
a library. Besides the provincial (centres) there is a central library 
for all military personnel, every military unit has its own good 
library since the last world war—and another for all tuberculosis 
hospitals. The central libraries have to supervise the management of 
the smaller libraries and give them advice and guidance in economic 
and technical library matters. The experts usually call the central 
hbrarians once a year to a three days conference to discuss questions 
on organization methods for propaganda, statistics, catalogues, 
regulations and administration of libraries. The conference 
members also decide on a selective catalogue of books published 
in the country during the preceding year and likely to be bought by 
small libraries. ] 

The central libraries send out book vans or book mobiles from 
which anyone may borrow direct. Larger town libraries:.also have 
ther book mobile service—for the benefit of the people living far 
from the library. Large town libraries have also an efficient system 
of first class branches ; most town hbraries have special children’s 
and jumor departments, with attractive and beautifully decorated 
reading rooms and arrange.story hours for children. Many libraries 
also lend pictures, films, music, or gramophone records and. of course 
have special rooms for such recitals. Nearly all schools have libraries 
with class-libraries in the lower classes. Every hospital has its own 
library— usually run by the public library of the locality. Some 
hospital libraries in Sweden have the latest equipment of film books 
operated by the patients themselves lying on their bed and the book 
being projected on the ceiling ; by a touch of the chin the pages are 
turned one after another. It 1s to be noted that the state contributes 
to the budget of the.public libraries of all kinds by nearly 50 p.c. The 
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total number of all libraries—comprising of public, school, military 
and hospital libraries in the country will be more than 8000. 

Though the first library for lending books to the public was started 
in 1800, rt was not until the Elementary School Act of 1842 that the 
foundation for the growth of the public library movement in Sweden 
was laid. Durmg the latter part of the 19th Century libraries were 
staited as stated above, in many parts of the country. Government 
aid was granted for the first time 1n 1905 and it increased in 1912 and 
was extended to Hospital libraries in 1921. In 1930 the amount of 
subsidy was enlarged. The 1930 Public Libraries Act stipulated 
that only one public library 1n each commune is to receive government 
aid or grant. Libraries receiving such aid must have a library com- 
mittee and a librarian, appointed by the committee. "The library 
should have suitable premises—for all except the very small libraries 
which have to be approved by the Board of Education. The library 
should be accessible to the public at regular hours, at least once a week. 
Book loans are to be free of any charge. The library should provide 
books for those engaged in adult education work of all kinds. The 
library is subject to inspection by the library advisers to the Board of 
Education and by local inspectors, i.e., country hbrarians. In order 
to receive government aid a public library must secure local appro- 
priation in cash from non-governmental sources. Under certain con- 
ditions the estimated value of free premises may be counted as part 
of the required local appropriation. In principle a library may receive 
the same sum in government aid as the local appropriation 
amounts to. 

Libraries applying for more than 400 Sw. Cr must, however, fil 
certain requirements as regards reference collection, reading room 
and personnel. Ifthese requirements are not met they can only receive 
a basic grant amounting to a certain percentage of the local grant— 
but never less than 50 p.c. So far as they fill the requirements tbey may 
receive two different additional grants which together with the basic 
grant may amount to at most the same sum as the local appropriation. 
Libraries in communes with more than 8000 Sw. Cr. in government 
grant should give free library service to certain specified areas outside the 
commune borders The maximum government grant for library pur- 
poses for any one commune is 10,000 Sw. Cr The whole of this sum, 
does not however, go to the public library of there are any study circle 
libraries ın the commune—which have a right to a smaller part of 
this grant. In Sweden there are generally two types of country 
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libraries (i) lands bibliotek (ii) Central bibliotek—which are public 
libraries in Cities that have undertaken to serve the county also. The 
former formed by the amalgamation of a city library and the book 
collections belonging to the old grammar school or to the diocese— 
are supported by the government and receive certain grants from 
their cities. ` They have somewhat wider obligations than the Central 
biblioteks. The Central biblioteks receive a special government grant 
of 25,000 Sw. Cr. a year and get also grants from their county com- 
mittees, averaging 10,000 Sw. Cr. annually. 

Both types of libraries should provide mdividuals and libraries 
within their areas with books free of charge. They should send out 
travelling libraries and they should give small-local libraries technical 
advice and help. They should assist in the selection of books for pur- 
chase. County libraries should invite the librarians of rural libraries 
to annual meetings where book selection and other hbrary problems 
Should be discussed. The County librarians are to inspect the 
smaller local libraries, commune libraries as well as study circle 
libraries. In our country if the District library is taken as the unit 
under the State Central library—the District hbrarian may similarly 
help all rura] libraries and other smaller organisations in every way. 
It is to be noted that Swedish parishes and schools abroad may for 
library purposes receive maximum grants, amounting to 1,000 and 
300 Sw. Cr. respectively, provided that the same amount is appropria- 
ted from non-governmental sources. Reading rooms for sailors 
abroad may receive 300 Sw. Cr. without any corresponding appro- 
priations from other sources Being required. There 1s a nice little 
reading room in Calcutta at Esplanade, facing the Raj Bhavan for 
Scandinavian Seamen which receives such a subsidy from the Swedish 
government. In Stockholm elementary school libraries since 1946 
are organised as part of the public library. Book Selection is made 
by a committee of children’s librarians and teachers with the chief 
librarian as chairman. AII processing is done by public library staff 
in the main library while lending and other work with children in the 
schools is handled partly by school librarians {teachers) and partly 
by children’s librarians. 

The government exercises its controlling and advisory power 
over public libraries, - school libraries and other state supported 
libraries through a division of the Board «f Education known as 
Skoloverstryrelsen. The chief of this division—generally correspond- 
ing to the Library Director is known as Forste Biblioteks Konsulent 
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or the First Library Adviser. He is assisted by two Library Advisers 
Biblioteks Konsulenter and other technical, professional and clerical 
staff. The duty of the Library Advisers is to distribute government 
grants, inspect libraries, publish selective book lists and organise the 
training of library staff, professional fulltime as also non-professional 
part time personnel. The new Library law in Sweden passed by 
the Parliament after 1952 states that library service is not yet adequate. 
The resources in money, books, and personne] are too small to meet 
the demands, much less to stimulate demands that are still dormant. 
The principle that the upkeep and financing of public libraries includ- 
ing school Libraries, hospital libraries, prison libraries should be 
a charge on the state has been accepted fully by the government in the 
new Act. But as the library movement in the country has always 
been voluntary, as decentralisation of administration is preferred 
in Sweden, and as the State or Government wants to encourage local 
initiative and interest, it is accepted that the primary responsibility 
for the library should more be in the hands of local government units— 
viz. the communes. 

We have already mentioned tbat for administrative purposes 
Sweden has been divided into 2500 communes. A reorganisation 
of the communes has already been effected in 1952-53, when the large 
number has been out down to about 900 or so. It had been plain 
that out of 2500 communes many were too small or too poor to be 
able to take on the financial burdens that modern social legislation 
imposes upon them. The Riksdag reorganised the communes 
as larger units, lowering their number to about 900 or so. Most of 
these larger communes (Stor-Kommuner) will have about 3000 inhabi- 
tants or more, 44 p.c. will have more than 4,000 inhabitants. The 
larger of these communes ought to be able to afford a full-time, trained 
librarian each—a vital point in the establishment of an effective library 
service or system. Instead of urging that the government should 
take over the financing of the libraries altogether, a system of 
government aid or subsidy has been introduced under the new Act, 
so as to stimulate the municipalities to organise and maintain libraries. 
In order to receive government aid every commune must appropriate 
at least a sum of 0.8 % of its total taxed income for library purposes. 
This means that every person or body has to pay the same amount in 
proportion to his taxed income towards financing of the public library. 
Further more the commune would be responsible for certain addi- 
tional costs which in a fully developed library have been estimated 
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at about 0.65Sw.Cr. per head per annum. Government aid would 
supply the difference between the required basic local appropriation 
of 0.8% of the communes’ taxed income and a maximum sum of 3.50 
Sw. Cr. per head annually. 

The total sum considered necessary for guaranting adequate library 
service was roughly fixed at 4.15 Sw. Cr. per head per annum. An 
example would illustrate the principle involved. A. commune with 
4500 inhabitants and an average income would pay 2,925 Sw. Cr. for 
certain library purposes which was made up as follows:—0.65 Sw. 
Cr. per head of population 6,480 Sw. Cr., ie., 0.8% of its taxed 
income annually. The Govt. aid would be, 9,270 Sw.Cr. and the total 
appropriation would amount to 18,675 Sw.Cr. (4.15 Sw. Cr. per head 
of population per year). This new arrangement implied that a com- 
mune with an average income would have to pay about SOpc. of the 
total costs for good library service. The new Act has also made cer- 
tain changes in the county libraries. Each of the 24 counties 
have a library of its own. Besides, some counties are densely popula- 
ted or too large for one county library to give adequate service. 
Hence under the new Act 7 such large counties have been split up 
in two parts— thus making the total number of county libraries 31 
in all. The Annual Government grant for each of these libraries is 
25.000 Sw. Cr. Besides a sum of 50,000 Sw. Cr. is made avail- 
able annually for distribution amongst libraries for special pur- 
poses. A table showing the latest figures available on public school 
Libraries is given on the n»xt page. 

Library system in Denmark includes research technical and public 
libraries. It is the public libraries which distributes instructive and 
educational literature of all categories besides giving the people access 
to a store of books which will satisfy the needs of readers on all cul- 
tural levels and we are concerned with them here. The public library 
system in the country owes its formulation to Professor Steenburg 
who in 1885 became the Head of a Worker’s Evening Institute and 
was a keen student of social problem of the lower classes. As the 
librarian of the Grammar school he came to realise that the desire 
for education which he found among the workers, could best be met 
by means of books and bbraries. The Grammar school library was 
thrown open to the public in general. Though his example was 
followed at other places, he could not rest assyred unless he was able 
to organise a free library service throughout the country. The work 
done through public hbraries in England and America enthused him 
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and he started an intense and tireless propaganda to raise library 
work to a high Jevel. The state had given annual grants of 6000 Kr. 
to public libraries since 1882 and this was raised to 14,000 Kr. by 1897- 
98, when a state committee for the support of popular libraries was 
formed for administering this grant. Mr. Steenberg was a member ` 
of this committee and took keen interest in proportional distribution 
of this grant amongst the then public libraries. He also established 
travelling libraries of about 50 Vols. to be lent through parish libraries. 
New libraries were coming up and older ones were being improved. 
The larger libraries were also helping the parish libraries to provide 
for the needs of the people of their districts. 

The Aarhus State library was founded in 1902 which acted as 
a central library for provincial libraries for lending non-fiction only. 
Individuals also could borrow non-fiction books from this library 
direct. The start was made with 1500,000 Vols mainly duplicates 
from the Royal library at Copenhagen and other special collections. 
This library was also made a copyright library and grants for foreign 
literature purchase was also provided. Gradually the number of 
library minded people incieased and it spread to all strata of the 
population, even though main driving foice m this work were the 
elementary school teachers. In 1950 an Association of Popular 
Libraries in Denmark was established which advised librarians on 
various matters and carried on propaganda meetings eté. The first 
joint meeting of librarians was held in 1909 at Aarhüs, at which various 
important papers on various aspects of library movement in and 
outside the country were read and discussed. 

A new system of County library service was suggested. Each 
County was to have a large library in the chief town of the county 
which were to function as connecting links between the small town 
and parish libraries and also between the local libraries andthe great 
research and technical libraries. Their lending stock was to be very 
large for the county—50,000 Vols.—a choice collection of Danish and 
foreign literature. Under the new arrangement it was made possible 
for the man in the street to borrow books, which were to be sent in 
suitable consignments to the parish libraries to provide a wider choice 
of reading matter. The county libraries had to employ trained lbra- 
rians who were at the root of all initiative for the solution of the library 
problems of each district or county. The American libraries were 
taken to be the models and the necessary advance was to be made 
on two lines, viz., organisation and legislation. Just as education 
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begins with elementary schools and goes on through secondary schools 
and universities, so libraries were to be organised as an organic whole 
consisting of parish libraries and country libraries with the research 
libraries on top. Mr. H. O. Lange who was responsible for all these 
changes that county libraries ought not to become state institutions 
but instead remain the property of local organisations unlike the 
English county libraries— they were to serve as public libraries not 
only for the home town but also for the surrounding rural district. 
Government grants were to provide for necessary funds. The new 
scheme found a responsible support in the country though some of 
the representatives of the parish libraries resisted. 

Steenberg was appointed Government Adviser on public library 
Questions 1n 1909. He was assisted in his work by a qualified assis- 
tant and Th Dossing of the Aarhus state library was the man who 
took up the whole question of public library service 1n the country. 
In 1913 he introduced modified Dewey Decimal classification schéme 
as also Cutter mark and cataloguing schemes and this helped a lot in 
standardising library work all through the state, specially in the nume- 
hat sprang up 1n rural and urban communities. 

By this thorough reorganisation library service in the country as also 
in the city of Copenhagen received a great impetus. Mr. J. Aarsbo 
who was in charge of the new reorganisation and development was 
the first City Librarian tointroduce the modernpublic library on Anglo- 
American lines. In 1913 he combined the already existing city dis- 
trict libraries 1nto one organisation formed round a newly erected 
central library containing a large collection of the more advanced 
literature which could be borrowed on request through the branch 
libraries. Open-shelf principle and systematic dictionary card cata- 
logues were introduced for the first time, library service was free and 
. libraries were kept open all day, trained personnel was employed. 
This reorganisation carried through with great technical skill and 
eminent understanding of popular educational and cultural work 
provided the rest of the country— regardless of local conditions— 
with the very best model. Urban library service was able to base 
its reorganisations on the City model under the leadership of Aarsbo 
and his assistants. The county libraries in the new set-up worked 
hard to enable the parish libraries in every way to serve socia] life 
and its spiritual idea within the local communities. During the first 
world war it was found that there were two different groups of people 
advocating public library work from two different angles. In one 
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camp were the people and spokesmen working for the new ideals of 
the libraries, the men who wanted to reform and reorganise the whole 
work by making the libraries the centre of educational work with re- 
gard to the life of the communities, general culture and practical work. 
They further wanted by introduction of modern library technique, 
to normalise and standardise the work of the parish libraries and 
improve the possibilities of the reading public for using the library. 
While the other camp was more intent on independence of the libraries 
from governmental control. Encroachment on the part of the state 
was feared and they did not trust the educational ideals for which the 
other camp worked, They had no faith on modern development 
so much and technical development of libraries were according to 
them redundant, 

They insisted that the parish libraries should continue lending 
of books, simple and popular, whose ethics might raise and streng- 
then the people. The forward camp could not be satisfied with the 
go slow policy of the other camp and in 1916 founded the Library 
Association of Denmark which was to work for new library ideals 
and carry on the development in the way required. The total effect 
of the two camps were on the whole encouraging and much progress 
was made during the years following. New libraries were started, 
many of the older ones were reorganised and economic conditions 
improved both regarding municrpal and government grants. The 
school Library Association of 1917 was formed, for better work in 
the sphere of school libraries. The state hbrary school was founded 
in 1918 to create possibilities for training librarians to fill the many 
posts recently created to man the modern public libraries throughout 
the country. Previously à band of young men were trained in 
America and England and they brought back to Denmark the ideals 
of library service on which library system of the country was based. 

But now came the time to face the new problems in the technical 
work and attain an independent theoretical training and education 
according to the best needs of the country. Gradually the two camps 
came to an understanding and in 1918-19 the new library Association 
took over the publication of the periodical Bagsamlingsbladet under 
the new caption ‘The world of the book’ (Bogens Verden) whuch 
followed new lines and systematically dealt with book reviews. Eco- 
nomic demands of the public libraries had increased so much that 
regular provision for the distribution of government grants were 
deemed necessary. The government grants were to be calculated 
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on the basis of the local contributions and were fixed at half their 
amounts. Libraries lending books free of charge were entitled to a 
further grant of one-eighth, and if they were equipped with reading 
rooms and in the county a collection of ref. books oi manuals, they also 
were entitled to an additional one-eighth and finally the libraries which 
used at least one-eighth of their total budget for salaries to librarians 
were entitled to an additional one-fourth as government grant. In 
this way over 100 per cent of the local grants were allowed as govern- 
ment grants, to the libraries which tried to live up to the new standard. 
The enormous growth of public libraries all through the country as 
also the proper administration of government grants for the purpose— 
all pointed towards the need of special legislation for libraries. 

In 1919 the ministry of education formed a committee of represen- 
tatives of the Rigsdag as well as of special experts who after about 
6 months’ time made a report including a draft for a new libraries 
Act which was passed unanimously as submitted by the Parhament 
(Rigsdag) on 5th March 1920 and ultimately received the Royal Assent. 
Denmark was the first country in Scandinavia to have a new libraries 
act which gave educational work based on the book an advanced 
position in the community. The salient features of the act were as 
follows. The library committee was replaced by the library Inspec- 
torate of the State which was granted certain rights with regard 
to libraries. The Library Director headed this organization. Due 
to ull health Prof. Steenberg was unable to take up the new duties which 
went to Mr. Th. Dossing assisted by Mr. Svend Dahl—later State 
Librarian of the country. The present library Director Mr. R. L. 
Hansen succeeded in 1925 and assisted by Mr. J. Banke has been doing 
much valuable work in the line. 


The progress in libraries will be seen from the following figures: 
1919-20 1924-30 1930-40 1950-60 


Town libraries 68 81 88 
Parish sy 602 769 879 
No. of Volumes 782.677 2,009.011 3,034,203 
No. of Vol. lent 2,876,970 7,937.086 11,992,018 
Local grants 392,386 1,826,166 3,247,680 
Govt. grants . 105,000 928,745 1,503,678 
County libraries 7 24 30 


(inc. town lrbraries) 
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The act did not interfere with the accepted principle and practice 
which the State library Committee had established for the adminis- 
tration of govt. grants. The act became of great importance through 
the fact that municipalities and circles interested in libraries were now 
better able to plan and extend their activities with greater security 
and economic stability. The act secured grants from the govern- 
ments in definite proportions to the local grants and hence was of 
great importance to the local authorities. From time to time amend- 
ments were introduced, the most important being that of 1931 when 
independent children’s libraries also were included in the provisions 
of the Act and the maximum limit of 15,000 Kr. as govt. grant to any 
individual library was abolished. A gradual reduction in the grant-scale 
was also introduced and this proved unfortunate for the larger libraries. 
The act in its introduction regarding obtaining government grants 
says that for libraries whose purpose is to contribute towards a general 
spread of knowledge and education through non-fiction, fiction and 
other cultural literature—government grants are given in conformity 
with the provisions stated in the Act. Generally speaking 3 possibi- 
lities are open to the libraries. They may be either municipal, inde- 
pendent or operated through an association formed for the purpose 
of running a library. The Board of the library 1s to engage and dis- 
miss the staff and fix salary scales. In case of libraries receiving 
more than 2000 kr. as government aid, the librarian is to be en- 
gaged after negotiation with the library Director. Library rules and 
regulations, library statutes as also the working plan of the library 
is to be approved by the Director. The assets of independent libraries 
that cease to exist generally pass on to the municipal libraries which 
carry on the work of such defunct institutions. The minister 
of Education generally decides the distribution of the assets of defunct 
municipal libraries. 

Lending libraries may be free or on subscription basis. Libraries 
desirous of aid from government had to apply in time along with 
a report and records of the past year. To be entitled to a government 
grant a library must have a fixed local minimum grant. Generally 
speaking one library or such an organisation in each Parish is entitied 
to government grant. The minister may however, grant dispensa- 
tions in the case of county parishes where special local conditions 
favour such an arrangement. There is a special provision for 
children’s libraries in elementary schools to the effect that notwith- 
standing the existence of government supported libraries within the 
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area, grants may be distributed in conformity with the general rules 
of the Act, provided however, that the children’s libraries within the 
same municipality form an administrative unt. Government grants 
are either recurring or non-recurring, the former are annual grants 
for the operation expenses of the library and the latter as special grants 
once for all on the establishment and modernization of alibrary. The 
government grants for the operation of the libraries for a certain 
financial year are fixed in the budget of the financial year in question 
in relation to the fixed Jocal grants during the preceding year. The 
government grants range from 807; of up to 15000 kroner, 40% of the 
next 10,000 kroner and 20% of the. fixed annual grants exceeding 
25,000 kroner. As local grants the calculation of the rental value of 
the library premises, placed free of charge at the disposal of the brary, 
as well as the value of lighting and heating supplied gratis is taken 
into consideration. The value of the premises, inclusive of lighting 
and heating may at most be calculated at the same amounts as the 
total of the local cash grants. 

County libraries when recognised as such receive a special grant 
of 8,000 kr. If the grant on the budget be not sufficient so that the 
grants to the libraries may be paid in full in conformity with the above 
rules à uniform reduction is made in the percentage of the grants 
calculated for each individual library. In the annual library budget 
of the state a special grant is fixed out of which supplementary amounts 
may be paid towards fundamental purchases of books at the establish- 
ment or reorganisation of a library in such cases where conditions 
particularly favour any such arrangement. This grant must not ex- 
ceed 1/3rd of the local grants for purchase of books. Out of this 
special grant minor amounts may also be given to newly established 
libraries which cannot yet receive any ordinary government grants. 
The library Act as amended on April Ist 1946, authorises the Minister 
of Education to reduce the fundamental grants fixed in the Act to 
individual libraries by 24 94, so as to procure an amount for the per- 
formance of the routine work of the libraries at the discretion of the 
Minister. Further, a special government grant is to be entered in 
the annual] budgets corresponding to 5p.c. of the amount paid to the 
libraries as fundamenta] grants. The amount thus obtained is to 
be deposited in a special fund for the purpose of paying contributions 
to Danish authors now*alive as well as to the widows of such authors 
(after ist April 1946) who have not remarried—in return for public 
loans of their books made through the libraries. 
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Another new Act for libraries was before the Folketing (Lower 
House of Rigsdag) in 1948-49 and this bill for a new Act has the follow- 
ing features for considerable reform concerning the libraries in 
Denmark. When the most important provisions of the measure 
have come into effect there will, after a transition period of 10-11 years 
be a compulsory library arrangement in all municipalities of Denmark. 
The Minister of Education shall however, be entitled to make certain 
exceptions to the latter in the case of such municipalities where special 
conditions prevail and permit that two or more municipalities may have 
one library in common. In municipalities where there is a public 
library already though not municipal one and its whole standard is 
essentally inferior tothe public library standrad in the rural munici- 
palities, the Minister will, on the recommendation of the library 
Director and after the municipal council concerned have had an 
opportunity of expressing their opimon, be entitled to instruct the 
municipalities to establish a public library. This bill it will be 
noticed brings in a fundamental change in the hbrary policy of the 
country with the full support of library experts. Public library system 
hitherto has been based on the voluntary imtiative of private groups 
or the municipalities. In the opinion of the experts the country has 
now reached as far within the field of libraries as 1s possible by volun- 
tary means and that it is scarcely to be expected that public libraries 
will be built in the more than 400 parish municipalities, where as yet 
there is no library, unless the formal responsibility is laad on the muni- 
cipalities themselves. 

Regarding parish municipalities without any public library the 
proposed introduction of a compulsory library systenx 1nvolves a very 
modest additional expenditure only, as the smaller parish libraries 
with government grants may be operated for average grants of 700- 
750 kroner annually. The immediate expenses for the purpose of 
carrying through the above policy (as envisaged 1n the then proposed 

Act) was calculated at about 1.3 million kroner annually. Ás 
gradually in the course of 10-11 years public libraries will be 
established in all municipahties, the state will further incur additional 
expenses of about 1/4 milhon kroner aunually. The bill contained 
a provision for the transition period to the effect that a Hbrary—or 
library facihties—need not be established within each municipality 
until April ist 1960. The latest position in the country will be 
visible from the facts and figures of the report on libraries for 1960. 
From the picture that we have had of the libraries of Scandinavia, 
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hbrary authorities in our country—specially state library authorities 
may draw much inspiration as well as actual clues for the develop- 
ment of library services in their own spheres. Scandinavian countries 
are pretty small units—smaller than many of our constituent states 
but the rapid progress they have achieved is really wonderful and 
worth emulation by all under-developed countries like ours. But 
one thing we must never lose sight of and that 1s that we should not 
blindly copy but rather adopt according to our local needs and 
exigencies of the time. 

We have already seen that full development of public libraries 
in our country as in all developing or under-developed countries 
depend on various causes. The development of an effective nation- 
wide public library system in any country cannot be achieved in a 
few years time. We have seen that two of the best library systems 
of the world viz., American and English library systems—are today 
the results of more than a century of gradual development. It has 
already been stated that while countries just orgamsing public libraries 
—as ın our country—can profit by the experience of others and may 
shorten the period for development by careful planning. It is also 
to be borne in mund that local conditions may not always permit 
the completely logical organization of services on a nation-wide scale. 
But there may be smal] local activities at the start which may be shaped 
into a unified plan later on. The incentives to public library develop- 
ment as we have seen previously will essentially depend on local ini- 
tiative and zeal. 

The total needs comprising a combination of both the immediate 
and the long term requirements for a country like ours have been 
fully discussed in many Unesco library seminars both in our 
country and abroad. We shall draw from the conclusions of 
these Seminars for our purpose in detail. Unesco's activities in 
giving impetus to public library development has already been 
stressed. Even though much has been done im many parts of the 
world regarding public library service, much remains to be done— 
specially in. less developed or developing countries. The main public 
library needs in our country may be categorised in the following way - 
(ay National—(central or state) public hbrary legislation (b) Central 
public library agencies (c) Local co-operation (d) Trained personnel 
(e) Adequate bibliographical tools (f) Modern services and methods 
(g) Better buildings and equipment (+) Library Associations. Most 
of these points have been covered im our previous discussions and 
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to avoid recapitulation we need not go into the details of each of these 
categories once more, But we shall try to bring out the more salient 
features and their bearing in the developmental work of public libraries 
of our country in more general terms in as short a compass 
as possible. 

Every country needs an effective educational system to enable 
adults and young men to use books properly and profitably. In our 
country there is also an imperative need for suitable publications 
for neoliterates and new readers— children and adults. Unesco efforts 
on these counts too have been very notable. So far as national or 
state public library legislation is concerned we have seen that the state 
of affairs in our country is not encouraging nor is it absolutely bleak 
or hopeless. The rudiments or the seed is already there and process 
of germination is well on way and the seedlings require constant care 
and nourishment from all concerned. We have seen that if a country 
wishes to establish a library service it should not do so solely on the 
basis of local initiative and resources alone. Depending on local 
resources would mean too slow and limping progress. 'Then again 
local initiative and help will certainly not be uniform in all cases. 
Certain districts or certain towns may not provide their citizens with 
a library simply because private initiative happens to be lacking. 

In modern times all people in à country should have as far as 
possible an equal opportunity of studying their own literature. Legis- 
lation on proper lines may effect such provision by specifying the duties 
and privileges of the libraries and the amount of financial backing, 
that libraries may expect with surety from the state authorities who 
decide on the allocation of funds from the national exchequer. Public 
library law should comprise within it the following points : 

(1) Eventual maintenance of a public library by each community. 
(2) Free loan of books from these libraries to all who desire 
to borrow them. (3) The book collection in pubhke libraries should 
be organised so as to cover a variety of subjects and opinions for the 
different types of readers and their variegated tastes. (4) The need 
for adequate training for the technical personnel to man the various 
library services in the country. (5) Establishment of a central 
library agency for the development and supervision of public libraries. 
The people managing these agencies should be professionally trained 
persons—responsible to Ministry of Education. (6) Provision of 
states grants for public libraries. Dr. S. R. Ranganathan's Library 
personality and Library Bill for West Bengal, already referred to has 
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discussed in details all the above points and the comparative impor- 
tance of them on the public library development of the country. 

So far as Central Public library agencies are concerned we have 
seen that under the various 5yr plans in our country the state Central 
library as the entity will man its library system through the district 
libraries as units. The functions of a central library administration 
would vary from country to country depending on the state of public 
library development and the political organization. In places which 
are just taking initiative in organising public libraries—taking first 
steps as ıt were—beginning only with one library into operation under 
the central agency, might be more usual, but in a state where various 
hbraries have grown up, some or all of the following functions may 
be carried out. So that the provisions of the public hbraries act are 
put into effect: (1) Give impetus and promote public library 
development by helping and encóuraging local authorities, conduct- 
ing campaigns, assisting demonstration schemes etc. (2) Inspect 
and guide existing public hbraries in their development on proper 
lines. (3) Provide machinary for advising and assisting all hbraries 
and hbrarians in solving their various problems. (4) Fix minimum 
standards in relation to book provision, experience and qualifications 
of library personnel appointments, salaries and conditions of service 
etc. (5) Promote inter Hbrary loans and thus circulate all kinds 
of educationals materials. (6) Study and research in public library 
problems, collection of informations and publish materials relating 
to public library development throughout the country. (7) Centra- 
lise book purchases as far as possible and necessary and centralise 
cataloguing and administration, thus effecting uniformity and 
economy. Local co-operation in promoting public library develop- 
ment is really very important and hence it is desirable for the local 
authority to have sufficient interest in local libraries and local people. 

It is known that a public library exists to serve not merely 
à community but its individual members—who together make up 
the community. Hence the more intimately the work is related to 
those who use the library, the better. We have mentioned previously 
that the success of a library depends upon the regard in wnich it is 
held by its own immediate public. There must be both understanding 
of the value and pride in its possession. It is known to all that people 
are always more interested and most proud of these things over which 
they have some control--which they may regard as an expression 
of their own desires and the fruit of their own endeavours. Then 
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again, it is to be remembered that different communities require diffe- 
rent kinds of library service and those who provide them are more 
likely to secure the right type the more near or intimate they are 
with the community they are to serve. It has already been indicated 
that as a profession librarianship is a complex profession requiring 
detailed knowledge of many kinds as also elementary knowledge of 
various kinds. A jack of all trades is a qualification for a librarian 
but he must also be master of some subjects as well. 

For a country hke ours which has just started on the path of public 
library service all through the country, should with an eye to the 
future, entrust the task to such people as have the necessary profes- 
sional training, who know not only the objectives and potentialities 
of public libraries but also are familiar with the techniques, tools and 
means for achieving them. Dearth of trained personnel 1s a problem 
in all countiies including the U.S.A‘ Itis more so in less-developed 
countries like ours and proper provision of different grades of training 
is an essential desiderata. Unesco has been offering fellowships to 
under-developed countries, so that people may go abroad for such 
training and come-back to train others in their countries. Defective 
planning is often responsible for non-utilisation of the services of such 
trained personnel in our country. Most of the states in our country 
have library schools—to train their own personnel and universities 
have also trainjng classes for academic libraries. We shall deal with 
this aspect of library education in a separate section in the appendix. 
The over-all objectives of library school programmes ane to acquaint 
the student with the graphic record and its contribution to civilization, 
the role which libraries have played, are playing and will play in the 
social structure, the principles upon which libraries are organised 
&nd operated, the methods and techniques whereby libraries carry 
on their functions and achieve their purposes and professional ideals 
and standards. 

An adequate library service presupposes the existence of adequate 
bibliographical tools so that public libraries may easily know what 
is being published in their country. "The most essential of such tools 
as already mentioned are national bibliographies, book reviews and 
abstracts to help librarians to select publications and a classification 
system, cataloguing rules, a list of subject-headings etc. to aid them 
in organizing book collections for proper use. There is need also for 
annotated lists of the most useful reference books, a selection of the 
best books for public libraries, the best books for children, various 
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kinds of indexes, technical manuals on library science etc. Though 
many of the under-developed or developing countries of the world 
have not made any progress so far as provision of the above tools and 
equipments for effective library service is concerned, our country 
as we have already surveyed, has made some progress in this bine and 
more will follow in due course. No magician's wand can produce 
the desired result 1n the twinkling of the eye 1n these spheres and one 
has to wait for the result after the seed has been sown in the ground 
properly. 

Modern services and library methods generally include (a) open 
shelf arrangements in libraries so that people can see and handle 
the books without any fear or hindrance and pick out what they want 
to read. (6) Issuing books for home reading purposes (c) Proper 
maintenance of the card catalogue which may be used by the public 
to ascertain the contents of the library. (d) Provision of information 
services and the scope of such services have already been narrated. 
(e) Provision of book service for children and young people in addition 
to adults—without any discretion as to sex, religion, political views 
etc. (f) Provision of extension services—book mobiles, branch 
libraries, deposit stations, despatch of books by mail etc. Even 
facilities may be carried to schools—through libraries. Workshops 
and Seminars, short term courses, Refresher courses, publications. 
Audio-visual aids, Career conferences, Advisory Bureau, Educational 
consultations, Exhibitions etc. may all be properly channalised 
through library facilities. (g) Group activities such as talks, discus- 
sions, concerts, showing of films, exhibitions, story hour for children 
etc. (A) Provision of audio-visual services—loan of disc music and 
recordings and films and filmstrips etc. It has been proved beyond 
doubt that a new or remodelled building with comfortable furniture 
and a pleasant interior colour scheme often work wonders 1n enter- 
taining readers than a library housed in dingy unattractive and unsuit- 
able quarters. Need for better buildings and equipment is also a very 
big question for à modern public library if it has to function on proper 
lines. Importance of aH these have been covered previously. 

The role of library associations in invigorating the library move- 
ment of a country has already been shown. An active and vigorous 
library association can do much to enhance the library development 
plan of a country. Such an association can umte ali professiona: ° 
itbrarians and help in establishing professional standards. Its 
members should provide for association with corporate bodies and 
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persons interested in the promotion of public library services. 
Amongst other activities of library associations the following are 
more important—pubhcation of a journal, holding of regular meetings 
to ensure interchange of ideas and library progress ; educational, 
bibliographical and publicity works and social and professional con- 
tacts at all levels. We have in a previous chapter dealt with Library 
Associations in our country and here we shall mention the activities 
of the British Library Association and the spectacular development 
the association has passed through in its chequered carrier. We have 
seen that the factor most responsible for the development and present 
position of British Public libraries has been its personnel. The objec- 
tives, ideals and methods of public liqrarianship have been created 
by a succession of librarians and these have been exploited for 
the benefit of the public by their staffs. Librarianship, as we have 
seen, is not merely a process of collecting and issuing books, it is a 
process of relating books to the lives of the people who use 
the library of selecting those wnich will serve their needs, of 
arranging them—so that they may be used easily and fully, perhaps 
of discovering and defining the precise needs so that the precise 
material can be given, often of encouraging the further use of books 
and widening both the circle of readers and the interests of those within 
it. This 1n a way coincides with Dr. Ranganathan's Five laws of library 
science already ennunciated viz, Books are for use, Every reader 
his book, Every book its reader, Save the time of the reader, Library 
is a growing organism. To achieve this task successfully 2 Librarian 
needs a wide knowledge of books and of life and a catholic understand- 
ing of and sympathy with people ; he needs also to be a good business- 
man able to make the most of limited resources and a good admunis- 
trator capable of managing a complex organisation catering for a 
clientele drawn from all sorts and conditions of life and a likeable 
personality capable of securing support, often unwillingly given, for 
his work In plain words librarianship has become a profession, 
which means that it needs specialised training and experience and 
that it involves dedication to public service. Most of the credit for 
the creation of professional librariansnip and thus for professionally 
provided public service, must go to the Library Association which 
, was founded in 1877 and has since then both promoted the establish- 
ment and the better administration of libraries—and provided for 
the examination and the registration of qualified librarians, We have 
already discussed about the phenomenal growth of the British Library 
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Association and its contribution to the development of publiclibraries 
in U.K. Our associations have, as we have seen, undoubtedly ‘grown 
and are growing slowly but this growth when compared to the growth 
of the British Library Association seems to be stunted and as a result, 
our Associations suffer from infantile rickets as 1t were. But there are 
various causes for this defect and unless these are remedied, smooth 
spectacular development can never follow. The British Library 
Association has never been strong numerically, and its work has 
always been hampered by lack of funds, but few professional] associa- 
tions can have been so well served by devoted and far-sighted officers 
throughout its history. Its role of presidents is a long and honour- ` 
able one, including such names Archbishop Temple, The Earl of 
Crawford, The Earl of Elgin, Sir Henry Miers, The Marquiss 
of Dufferin, Richard Garnett, Sir Fredrick Kenyon and Henry Guppy. 
1950 the centenary year was marked by the acceptance of the President- 
ship by H.R.H the Duke of Edinburough and the great honour con- 
ferred on the Association, and the public library movement by His 
late Mvjesty the king (George VI) by graciously consenting to become 
the patron of the Association. E 
To achieve a nation-wide public library service in England has 
taken exactly a century. In our country it is just the reverse. It is 
only a tiny percentage of the population who enjoy a most defective 
book service. A nation wide book service through libraries is far 
far distant. With us the work of establishment has just begun— 
only 1n à very very rudementary scale. "Though we are back-wards 
by about a century, it 1s hoped that we shall in our march to cover 
the gap—take a farless time—by intelligent planning and expert guid- 
ance from people who have a discerning eye to avoid mistakes which 
prevented rapid progress in case of more advanced countries like U.K. 
and other western countries. At present in England variations of stan- 
dards of service are a reproach to all concerned. This is more important 
for our country where, unless the people and the government act in 
unision the progress and development of the public library service 
will never be as rapid as we all expect. Sympathy and above all 
sincereity—sincere desire for service to people should have precedence 
over everything else. The people should be made to feel that it is 
for their sake and their betterment and for no other purpose that the 
public library service exists and it is only then that there will be the 
necessary reaction fo help the growth and development of public 
libraries in all its spheres—rather than retard it. Time and time 
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alone will be the best judge and posterity will decide whether our steps 
now taken have been in the proper direction. It is the duty of the 
public library to provide all the useful and worth while books that 
people can not obtain, more appropriately from other sources of 
supply. The public library may also present to the people a usable 
and interesting representation of the world of books—and these sti- 
mulate the full employment of books by all who will find them a source 
of education, enjoyment and a means to intellectual development. 
The task of meeting and of relating this demand for books is complex, 
the range of requirement as varied as the interests and perswits of man- 
kind. We have already stated that book supply must not only em- 
brace all these matters in which people are interested, it must provide 
for different levels of reading taste and ability, for young and old 
alike. To repeat once more the basic justification for the public 
library is that it can supply books at the minumum cost to the commu- 
nity because in the library they can be shared by many. In the year 
1951 the public libraries spent £1,870,000 on books. The books 
loaned for home-reading alone would have cost £150,000,000—if 
the readers had to buy them for themselves, which very few could have 
afforded to do., Nevertheless, to do their full work public libraries 
should spend more on books. A standard Encyclopaedia may cost 
over £80. An essential reference book may cost over £10. An impor- 
ted American technical book will often cost over £5. A new novel 
costs at least 15 6d and to keep it long on the shelves means 4s for 
binding. A good childrens’ book costs from 8 to 15 and even when 
bound, its life is not long For all these purposes the average expen- 
diture per-head of population in 1951 was only 91 or 3.2d per reader. 
Many libraries in U K. already spend twice or thrice that amount or 
more—and give a proportionately better service. Im 1968 the case 
has further gone up. A realistic study of the needs and costs of books 
supply by the Library Association shows that at least two shillings 
per head of population should be expended annually. The average 
annual expenditure is more in the present day. In our country the 
different state library Associations should take up this question and 
get a realistic picture of library service as it should be in relation to 
the situation here. We have already quoted the per capita expenditure 
on books in our country in comparison with the figuies of other ad- 
vanced western countries. The picture is not at all encouraging. 
Library Associations in Co-operation with the different Book sellers 
and Publishers Associations should go into the statistics of cost of 
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books and the supply of readers demands through hbraries—which 
will be àn eye opener to many who are now ignorant of the actual state 
of affairs. 

The important part that local incentive plays in the matter of 
public library establishment—we have ali through seen,—can never 
be overestimated. A library should never be thrust over a locality 
from the above—x must have a local basis and local incentive is the 
main pivot round which the founding of a hbrary centre will evolve. 
The different aids which go to arouse such local incentives have also 
been shown ın detail and we have seen that the local demand for 
hbrary service is the most sure and steady indication of the peoples" 
desire for their social, cultural and educational uphftment. In under 
developed countries like ours it will be one of the foremost duties of 
enlightened and socialistic pattern governments ofithe states to try 
to arouse this desire in the people of the country so that such local 
incentives may be supplemented by liberal state aids to establish public 
libraries in the country. We have traced before how the local conditions 
in our country in the past have infused bands of youngmen in start- 
ing small library centres and now it will be the duty of the government 
to help such small centres to co-operate and amalgamate with each 
other and form a viable unit for better service within the area. The 
District hbraries under the fourth Five ‘Year Plan should do well to 
take up this reorgarusation of the smaller units within their jurisdiction 
so that local incentives of the past may not be injured and instead, 
aids to such popular enthusiasm may be more and more manifest— 
so that library coverage in new areas may gradually spread ali through 


the country. 
Preservation problems in our libraries have been a headache to 


all librarians. The warm and damp climate is the most important 
cause of deterioration of-books and records of all kinds. The hot 
climate of our country also helps in rapid growth and multiplication 
of all types of 1nsects and vermins that go to destroy books and allied 
materials. To thus one has got to add the proverbial lethargy of the 
people in trying to put off for tomorrow what should be done today 
and immediately. Many a precious collection has suffered from 
such dilatoriness of the staff. White ants and others similar insects 
as also rats and other vermins can wrought havoc within a few hours 
and destroy huge collectons of books, pictures and manuscripts etc. 
In western countries preservation problems are not so acute as they 
are with us. In cold climates dust and dirt as also insect life do not 
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thrive so easily as it does in temperate and hot climates. Then again 
the routine duties entrusted to library staff in Western countries are 
more regularly done and there is no need to depute others to supervise 
and be satisfied with the work of the subordinate. Sense of duty and 
responsibility is almost equal in all people in all positions. This is 
sadly enough not so with us. Percentage of people in responsible 
positions but without that much keen sense of responsibility—is more 
in our country than perhaps in any other country. It 1s more sad 
when we find that even in the post independence age, matters have 
not very much changed. This is one of the main reasons why so many 
of our schemes betray retarded progress and slow development, 
Sense of duty has yet to dawn on most of our young men and our 
authorities will do weil to turn a little of their thought to this aspect 
of education which is one of the most primary needs of the country 
if we are to build a great future. 

To turn to our subject—the western countries a'so have an 
advantage of the use bf various mechanical impliments and gadgets 
to aid in cleaning rooms and book stacks. 'The vacuum cleaner, 
electric fumigation chamber and other electrical accessories have 
made manual work of cleaning and dusting more easy and effecient. 
These mechanical aids are yet too costly for our libraries to afford and 
then again most of our urban cities have no electric power and as 
such the use of these instruments are not possible. The element 
of cost is the most important problem for our libraries. It is only 
the bigger libraries such as the National library, University libraries 
or the State central libraries that go 1n for such mechanical impliments. 
99 per cent of the public libraries cannot afford to purchase these 
vacuum cleaners for their use. The general practice followed in 
our libraries is to clean the stacks by human labour who dusts the 
books at regular or irregular intervals. Dusting through human 
agencies can not obviously be as perfect as it is with vacuum cleaners 
which can suck in and blow out dust from all corners and racks. In 
manual dusting what happens generally is 50 p.c. of the dirt and dust 
is removed or falls to the ground for being swept by the sweeper and 
the other 50 p.c. is distributed or flown to other racks and this flying 
dust also affects the. health of the cleaner who has to breathe all the 
while and take in or consume much of the dust through his nose, ears 

'and mouth. This is definetely unhealthy for the person concerned. 

In big libraries of our country, turn duty is assigned to a batch 

of cleaners to clean the racks—once a week or once a fortnight or once 
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a month according to the staff available. It is only in very few of the 
larger libraries such as University libraries which can afford to employ 
cleaners daily to dust as a routine duty. Though this dusting duty 
is carried on all through the year— each shelf does not get its shake 
up once or twice in a month or so. In our climate dust and dut 
automatically accumulate and generally speaking cobwebs appear 
in corners of rooms and shelves when not attended to for a week or 
so at the most. Cockroaches, bettles, silverfish, and other paper- 
destroying insects generally thrive and quickly multiply in warm and 
damp climates. Books, manuscripts and similar material when kept 
inside glass or wooden almirahs or cup-boards get more easily affected 
by these worms—more quickly in the rains when due to damp in 
the atmosphere fungus sets in and this is an excellent breeding ground 
for small insects like silverfish and similar species which bore through 
and through voluminous pages—without any apparent disfigurement 
in the outside covers. Books are as a rule better preserved in open 
racks than in closed cup-boards or almirahs. Though there ıs more 
chance of dust accumulating from the flowing air on the open racks— 
it is better in a way than in closed shelves of almirahs whete they are 
more dust free but chances of worm eating are more for aforesaid 
reasons. 

There are various indigenous processes of preservation observed 
in, many of the ancient collections of books and manuscripts. Some 
of thete are really efficacious and if properly used will be of much 
use to all. The use of glove, boch and some other spices (Kalajira)— 
powdered 1n equal quantity have been used by many. This 
powder is general kept in small rag pouches on the shelves. 
So long as the smell is strong this has some effect in driving away 
insects but after some time the strength of the smell diminishes and 
the effect is not at all positive in keeping away insects. Dry leaves 
of Neem and tobacco are often kept inside books and itis said that 
the leaves of neem and tobacco smel] acts as destroyer of insects. At 
Boroda in the Oriental Institute it was found scales of poisonous 
snakes are placed in between manuscript pages im smail bits and the 


theory as that insects when they attack such books or manuscripts 


immediately forsake it as soon as they find the snake scales. Natural 
(abhorance) fear of snakes for ail insects is the cause of this fear and 
consequent safety of the book or manuscript, Whatever may be 
the cause manuscript with snake scales were not found to be affected 


with insects. 
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In the modern days there are various insecticides—thanks to the 
improvement and research in these lines and there are the Gamaxene 
Powder and spray, the shell Tox— Tugon Bait, and other chemical 
preparations which go to help in driving away 1nsects and sometimes 
killing them outright. For such vermins as rats, rat traps and rat 
kilhng poisons though effective have other disadvantages. Dead 
rats from unknown corners may foul the atmosphere and it is really 
difficult to find out the corpse easily. In Western libraries the general 
practice is to let inthe cats at nights to kill the rats. Various process 
of preservative coatings are used— mostly with phenayle, Creosote 
and Kerosine oil—on walls and shelves to keep away whiteants. 
Constant watch is also necessary. There is another process of killing 
the white ants by baiting them first and-allowing them to feast on a 
chemical powder which acts as an amorous incentive to them and they 
£o back home to embrace the Queen and die in the embrace along with 
the queen. A local firm in Calcutta has been using this process under 
the name Cowhan's process which is really very effective. It is said 
that the process has got to be repeated every 2/3 years or as soon as 
white ants are located, To trace white ants small pieces of easily 
affected wood is used as baits and when these baits are affected one is 
able to trace the tunnels which are sprayed with the amorous powder-, 
as stated above. The most important process or procedure of preser, 
ving book collections in our country is regular and constant attention. 

Library staff everywhere—in small or large libraries must be 
watchful and must have an eye for cleanliness. What a contrast one 
finds when one visits libraries in Western countries where not a speck 
of dust 1s to be found. Of course the climate in those countries is 
helpful but even then that should not be any ground for the appearance 
of cob-webs, birds nests in niches and window arches of our libraries. 
To be frank, we can and we should be more particular in maintaining 
proper standards of cleanliness in our libraries. It is not always the 
question of £.s.d. that stands in the way, more important is our tidy- 
ness and eye for beauty in all aspects of life and work. Our village 
libraries and small book centres may easily be turned into beauty spots 
if only we have an eye to beauty, if only the library staff is a little 

more watchful and have a sense for aesthetic appeal. Placing a flower 
vase or pot on the table or on the window—cleaning and properly 
atranging the books on the racks and there are A hundred other small 
things which cost nothing but only sincenty and love for the work to 
be done will make each library centre as attractive as possible. . What 
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is generally found in a library centre in a suburban town or a village 
is not at all very appealing. However small the centre may be— 
one roomed or two roomed—with few shelves or many racks the gene- 
ral picture is that the books are most disorderly arranged and untidy, 
some may be needing immediate attention and binding, dust and dirt 
in all corners, cobwebs overhanging the ceilings and less frequented 
corners of racks, broken furniture, pictures in broken frames or hang- 
ing most precariously, newspaper spread on the tables most care- 
lessly—doors and windows without proper latches—half open and 
hanging in breeze—the table cloth torn—and full of ink stains—old 
calendars on the wall still hanging without any purpose—, in ali 
betraying a shabby and shoddy look. 

To a foreigner not accustomed. to such an unclean atmosphere it 
is nothing less than disgrace abounding. Such is the situation in 
which we leave our libraries—which ın a way are the modern temples 
oflearning. Whatever may be the procedure in the past—our future 
trend must not be a repetition of the old practice. Librarian and 
all library staff—now that they are going through some sort of tram- 
ing—must be able to appreciate the importance and utility of cleanli- 
ness and proper orderliness in the library. In rural areas a small 
green patch of ground in front of the hbrary room will be an additional 
beauty and flowers 1n it will be an added attraction. Neat and tidy 
room with a soothing colour wash inside—simple attractive decora- 
tions—will appeal to all who come. Our library funds may not 
permit us to go in for costly furniture, but what ever that a hbrary 
has—tables and benches or mats or durees—they should be properly 
clean and usable. A little more attention, a little more thought about 
the aesthetic side will surely have its effect on the overall picture as 


a whole. 
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APPENDIX A 


Report to UNESCO : On a study-tour of libraries in U.K. 
& Scandinavia. 


In 1951-52 as an UNESCO fellowship holder I went on a study tour 
of public libraries and University and Research Institute Libraries 
of United Kingdom and Scandinavia for 6 months. During the 6 
months of study tour, I spent 4 months in England and 2 months on the 
continent. I reached London from Calcutta, on 14th October, 1951. 
The British Council in London was in charge of all my itinerary for 
the next 4 months. They drew up my programmes in consultation 
with the Library Association, London, who were the proper authorities 
in suggesting the names of the libraries that I should visit and the 
time I should spend at each of them. Indeed the programme drawn 
up by the Library Association was Very interesting and instructive 
and helped me in every possible way to have a very good idea of the 
different types of Public and University Libraries in England. Of 
the public libraries I visited, the following borough libraries came first. 
Westminister, Hendon, Islington, Leyton, Manchester, Preston, 
Shefield, Luton, St. Maryleborne, Aberystwyth and Holborn. Of 
the County Library systems that I studied mention must be made of 
the following : Lancashire County Library System with head quarters 
at Preston, Hertfordshire County Library System with head quarters 
at Hertford and Aberystwyth County Library System with head 
quarters at Aberystwyth (Wales). This list as will be evident to all, 
who know the English Library system includes the largest unit of 
the county library service as also one of the smallest units of the county 
library service. Besides the above county and borough library systems 
I also included within my study the following special and University 
Libraries of England: viz., University Libraries of Cambridge, 
London, Manchester, Oxford, Sheffield and Wales (Aberystwyth), 
the special libraries of the Public Record Office, the India Office 
Library, the India House Library, the Parlament (House of 
Commons) Library, the National Central Library, the Library Asso- 
ciation Library, the British Museum with its copyright section, the 
National Library of Wales, some of the modern school libraries, the 
Hospital Libraries of Leyton, Luton and Preston, the Prison Librarigs 
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of Pentovile (Islington), Preston Prison Library and the Strange Ways 
Prison Library (Manchester). 

In main principle the work in the different borough and county, 
librarres are generally run on the same lines. Of course there will 
be difference in volume and in output of work as also in the strength 
of the staff and in the number of different branches etc. according to 
the size of the borough or county library itself. In the different aspects 
of book service also there are instances of variations found in different 
library systems. The latter depends generally on the funds that the 
borough council or the county council is able to appropriate for library 
purposes and also in some respects on the vision and iugenuity of the 
-borough or the county Librarian who is responsible for all the library 
service and its different extensions that the ratepayer is able to bene- 
fit from. The borough library is generally the city library under the 
control of the City Corporation or the Municipality or the borough 
council. Besides the central borough library, generally housed in 
or near the city hall, there are several branches under the central 
library. These branches are very often far flung if the city is wide 
and sp-ead out. There are instances of city libraries with as many 
as 86 branches and sub-branches under it (Manchester City Library) 
and there are borough libraries with only two branches (the North 
and the South branch) under the Central Borough Library in Luton. 
Besides the difference in the number of branches there wil] also be 
difference in the use of the book mobile or bibliobus as it is sometimes 
called. Of course all borough or county libraries do not make use 
of the book mobile ; it is only in borough or county library systems 
with scattered areas to serve, that make use of the bibliobus moie fre- 
quently. In some of the richer borough libraries we find not only 
issue of books but also issue of gramophone records which are being 
borrowed by the public just as books. Issue of gramophone records 
or music discs is much more costly and it is only in cases of rich 
borough libraries such as the Westminister Borough Library which 
can maintain a Gramophone Record Section in the proper way. They 
also issue the Linguaphone language records. This is really very 
useful for the novice to learn a new language through the linguaphone 
system. But I have had talks with some of the Librarians, perhaps 
belonging to the old school, who have their own views on extension of 
library service through gramophone records and who prefer to confine 
themselves to books and books alone. But thus system of extending 
library issues to gramophone records is gradually finding more favour 
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with the modern librarians of the West and there are libraries who 
are just opening this section in a small scale as an experimental 
measure. It is to be noted that the spirit-underlying the book service 
and its extension to other things by the library is the spirit of service 
to the rate-payer. Service and more service and not only service 
and more service but also prompt and efficient service, both for crea- 
tive and recreative studies, is the aim of all libraries. 

Each borough library and county hbrary as well have in the main 
the following sections attached to each of their branches under the 
system. There are the children’s or the juvenile section incharge of 
a children's librarian with 2 separate staff and read:fig rooms and 
stock of books and periodicals. The children have them own refe- 
rence and their own lending or home issue department as well. In 
the smaller units where space do not permit the running of a full fledged 
children's department or funds do not allow for the provision of sepa- 
rate staff for children, there are invariably arrangements made for 
a children's corner within the adult library. This is generally limited 
to a shelf or shelves of books kept separate in a corner of the main 
brary room. This corner is kept reserved for children. The strength 
of the children’s department depends mainly on the financia] position 
of the library authority as also on the availability of room space which 
the authority is able to provide for all library purposes. I have seen 
county library systems and borough library systems with full fledged 
children’s department handing very efficiently all the details of the 
children's library administration including the numerous school 
libraries which are fed with regular book supplies from the head 
querters children’s department or the nearest branch of the library 
with children's section. Large and rich county and borough libraries 
have thousands of pounds as their appropriation funds for children's 
libraries and can afford to have fully qualified children's librarians 
and chief librarians. In England the abundance of children's publi- 
cations affords a very good choice and variety for a really excellent 
selection of children's literature both fiction and non-fiction. In 
our country the paucity of new publications for children is one of the 
main cause for want of excellent children’s libraries where one may 
find a good collection of children’s literature. This is of course not 
true for all the different states or provinces of India, e.g., in West 
Bengal we have a lot of good literature for children. But compared 
to the position in England we are very far backwards in the publica- 
tion of children's books in our country as‘a whole. Wn Scandinavia 
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too the children’s libraries or more specially the children’s departments 
inthe Public Libraries are exquisitely planned and are simply pictures- 
que in their setting. Broadly speaking all libraries in Scandinavia 
and Sweden in particular, Malmo more specially, are wonderful libra- 
ries spotlessly clean and charming in colour and excellently convinient 
in planning. Indeed Swedish Libraries are the best Hbraries from their 
outward appeal—-amongst those that I visited as an UNESCO fellow. 
I have had no opportunity of going to the States where I am told things 
are infinitely better than what one finds in United Kingdom and the 
continent. I hope someday I may be able to see and judge for myself 
about the truth of this saying. 

As already stated the children’s library or department have besides 
their reference and reading rooms (where they can afford to have 
this) their lending or home issue department. The books, non-fic- 
tions, in this department are all arranged generally according to the 
scheme of classification followed, decimal classification in English 
Pubhc Libraries generally, and their own systems so far as Scandinavia 
is concerned ; and alphabatically under fiction. In many libraries 
again fictions and stories are kept arranged accordingly to the different 
age groups from 6/7 to teen age when they pass on to the adult section. 
It may be observed here that the plan of outlay for the children's 
libraries is not at all the same in the different libraries. The planning 
has got to depend upon so many factors, the most important being 
the amount of space available. But even then it must be said 
to the eterna] praise of the Scandinavian libraries that their plan of 
the library buildings barely leaves anything to be desired. Childien's 
sections in Westminisier, Hendon, Leyton, Luton, Holborn, 
St. Maryleborne,are not all ideal but they have strived to do their best 
that they can do under the circumstances that they have to face. In 
Scandinavia and more particularly in Sweden both in Stockholm, 
Uppsala and Malmo (central, and branch) and in Copenhagen 
(Denmark) Frederiksberg specially the planning of the new children’s 
sections are really wonderful. The plan of the library buildings in 
Frederiksberg has been copied in many new and modern libraries who 
can afford to be more up-to-date in library planning In the public 
libraries generally, including the children's depaitments the book 
stack is open access for all borrowers, so that the visitor may walk 
upto the stacks and select his own books according to his own taste. 
The facility of exhaustive cataloguing too 1s not denied to him. There 
is the card cathlogue generally kept in two different sequences, the a!- 
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phabatical author catalogwe and the subject catalogue. It is really 
very interesting to see how busy use of the catalogue is made by the 
borrowers. Addition of new books are as a rule prominently 
displayed and in many of the borough libraries, e.g. Islington, Leyton 
Hendon and in so many others, regular lists of additions are published, 
and distributed to the putlic. Often select subject lists on differeht 
subjects of topicalinterest aie published and very often these are 
synchronised with book exhibitions or book talks and filmshows, 
etc. held in the library. 

It must be borne in mind that the library, the general public library 
more particularly, 1s not a seat of great scholarly output. It is an 
unpretentious popular grass roots community agency. It is the 
library's responsibility to inspire the people to reach for new ideas, 
better understanding and a richer life. To achieve this end the public 
library cannot simply confine its activity to 1ssue of books alone. 
Book service is essential but extension of service to other spheres 1s 
also to be taken in hand. As has been said above it ıs the library’s 
responsibility to inspire the people to reach for new ideas, better under- 
standing and a richer life. Library work with children so fa; as the 
above is concerned offers a large field and variety of features to work 
upto. And the libraries in the West are really doing very good work 
on these lines. Most of the libraries have their own equipment, in 
the sense, their own lecture hall and their technical staff who arrange 
for the lectures and story hours for the cmldren. There are also very 
interesting evenings which I had the pleasure to attend when children 
have their play reading and play acting groups and have very nice 
performances. Local art and handicrafts exhibitions are also held 

-and books bearing on these topics are brought out and displayed 
prominently so as to induce their use. Films and film strips also play 
a very great part in the diffusion of knowledge amongst the children 
in general and most if not all hbraries have arrangement for giving 
such shows. Indeed the library is thus made a great community 
centre where young and old all gather togather. In our country this 
has to be nicely arranged and then and only then we may capture 
the imagination of the villagers and the common folk who form the 
backbone of the Indian population. This is really possible if only 
there is sympathy and broad vision on the part of the authorities. 
Too much officialdom will nip the movement in the bud and so intelli» 
gent handhmng is also necessary. The modern radio too can be of 
immense help in this line. Interesting and topical common topics 
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may in this fashion be discussed centrally and listened to with rapt 
attention and great enthusiasm in several library centres and their 
branches and sub-branches. Television has not yet developed in our 
country but is playing an important part in the West. 

At many libraries and in children's departments specially the 
librarian arranges for interesting quizz or question-answer competi- 
tions, many art or painting competitions, sometimes music and 
sometimes fancy dress competitions. These are all very popular 
performances and evoke a lot of interest in the locahty among 
the .people in general and children in particular. Very often 
nominal prizes are awarded in these competitions and children very 
much enjoy it. Children’s libraries work in close co-operation with 
the school of the locality. Library hours are arranged for the pupil 
who visit the library with their teacher in different classes or batches. 
They spend one period of their class in the library and move about 
in the different sections and the library staff conduct them round the 
library, These visits are also very important and make the library 
more popular and more known to the children. In Sheffield the 
children’s librarian has drawn up a lot of questions on different topics 
and subjects of use to the children according to the different age groups. 
Boys and giris are required to handle reference books and answer 
these questions themselves. This is really a very great thing in 
teaching them how to handle the bigger and more common reference 
books as the “Who's who, the Encyclopaedia, the Trade Directory 
and the Telephone Directory etc." The Scripts are examuned and 
results announced then and there ; it is a very healthy competition 
amongst boys and girls who thus learn à great thing while at the same- 
time have a change from the school routine monotony. This train- 
ing in general knowledge is worth introducing in all places where there 
is scope for it. It bas often been found that the best boy or girl in the 
class is not always able to retain his or her position in these healthy 
competitive quizzes. Small boys and girls also have their own competi- 
tions, simple or colourful, with pictures and other implements which 
may easily attract their ymagination. In Christmas time as also in the 
Easter the children’s libraries have specia] decoiations and Christmas 
trees with presents are set up and all enjoy the fun very much. Libra- 
ries with smaller funds to spare have simpler decorations and those 
“with more funds have better show of these colourful set-ups. Much 
depends on the imagination of the children's "library staff who indeed 
spend a lot of time and thought to arrange something which may 
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appeal to the children and make them both learn.and enjoy the func- 
tions, We in our country are hopelessly at the other end. We have 
no children’s libraries worth the name at all, even in the adult libraries 
that we have there are very few children’s corners ; but we may intro- 
duce the system and have some such healthy competitions suitable to 
our needs and conditions and adopted to our children’s requirements. 
It is really a wonderful thing that is being done in the shape of guiding 
the youngsters in both their creative and recreative studies through 
the public libraries. In our country we do not at all do anything 
to guide or help them in their studies. Even ia the schools where 
we have some library of a sort there is no helping hand extended to 
them in the shape of suggested readings. There have been instances 
in many libraries where the children’s sections have their own journals 
or periodicals, printed, memiographed or handwritten. This serves 
as a very nice ground to the young readers to formulate their own 
thoughts and to write on whatever subject they choose. In some cases 
I found review of books for the young being done by the youngsters 
themselves, just giving out the reasons why a particular book appeals 
to him and another book does not. These youngsters who thus begin 
to express their opinions on books have really a trainning ground 
and in couse of time will get a mature skill in this subject and 1s sure 
to acquire more skill than his fellow brother or sister who does not 
have this opportunity. The very healthy practice of having maga- 
zines for the young in the children's sections is undoubtedly a very 
encouraging system, making the youngsters feel and take interest 
in their library and in so many other allied subjects, viz. information 
about new publications and small bibliographies, etc. 

The public libraries in England have been really commumty centres 
in the true sense of the term. Though in all the public libraries I have 
visited, the feeling of the librarian is not the same so far as library 
extension activity including loan of any material other than books 
are concerned. In many instances librariaps have taken pride in 
demonstrating the popularity of the libraries and in exhibiting the 
appeal that the library has in the locality as a whole. Tnis is very 
truly and nicely visible from the large attendance to the lectures, exhi- 
bitions, cinema shows and above all to the play acting and play read- 
ing groups for adults and children. In chilly winter nights hundreds 
of old and young mgn and women, boys and girls flock to the librdries 
and spend a very interesting and instructive recreational show acted 
upon by their own fellow men and women, staff members of the 
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library and members of the public, 1.e. readers of the library. This 
function in the library extension service has been of late very much 
in vogue in some of the borough libraries of England, to wit, Leyton, 
where I spent very enjoyable evenings in witnessing the large crowds 
coming up after dinner to enjoy the recreational entertainment provi- 
ded by the library. This feature in fact is really very appealing and 
we in India may very profitably have our newly started libraries take 
up this new feature of libraries as recreational centres in hbrary exten- 
sion work. This aspect has an appeal which book-lovers can never 
have. Opinions amongst librarians do differ and there are many old 
librarians who look down upon this aspect of library service as mere 
publicity stunts. But in my opinion and I hope in the opinion of all 
people who look upon the library as a community centre, this aspect 
of library service deserves commendation and is really worth 1mitat- 
ing by all who have scope for such activities. It is public libraries 
which wil go in for this end and not any other research institute 
libraries who will indulge in these popular extension activities more 
regularly. The library service, specially the book service, that I have 
found in the borough and county libraries extended not only through 
the various branches and sub-branches but also through the book 
mobiles, is really commendable to one and all. The public too react 
very favourably to this service, I have been out in the book mobiles, 
out 1n the countries miles and miles away from the headquarters. 
Men and women have been found to wait in queue with books in 
their bags or baskets, even in snows, eagerly for the travelling library 
to come and help them in quenching the thirst for learning. We in 
our side may also try this experiment specially when it is not economi- 
cally possible to run separate branches in the villages. The travelling 
library visits such centres not daily but at many places once or twice 
a week and at many others once a month according to the demand 
of the reading public of the locality. There are various book centres 
also which are kept supplied with books from the head querters ai 
regular interval once or twice a month or even once a term, i.e., once 
in 3 or 4 months. These book centres are generally the old churches 
or the house of the Parish Vicar where the Vicar's wife is generally 
the Honorary Librarian or Custodian of the books kept in her charge. 
The people of the locality come to her at their convenient hours on 
fixed days to have books exchanged. Then again the system of carry- 
ing books to old men's homes and to the residences of aged and infirm 
people deserves all praise. I had the privilege of accompanying one 
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or two such parties with book boxes to individua] homes. Old and 
infirm men and women who have none to fetch books for them from 
the local library and who are themselves physically incapable to walk 
down such distances are really very thankful to the library authorities 
for this extension of book service to them. Without this help ıt would 
have been really very painful for so many of the old and retired people 
to spend their time usefully. "This opportunity given to them enables 
them all to spend their time most profitably in reading and learning, 
for none is ever too old to learn anything. Books are very congemal 
companions at all times and all hcurs and more so if these are just 
upto what one wants to read. This debt that we owe to our older 
generation is really worth paying for in the way in which we are able 
to. The extension of this book service to old men is one of the noblest 
works that the public library service 1s capable of doing. 
The public library activities have thus been carrying out their 
noble mission according to the plan chalked out by the individual 
library authorities under the able guidance of the individual librarian 
on whose initiative and leadership so much depends. The hbrary 
staff too are inspired with the spirit of service to the rate-payers and 
to the public. The staff in all cases are generally trained in their 
line and are really always helpful to whoever approaches them, old and 
young, men and wozen, boys and girls. The patience of the staff 
members, their love for work and the spirit of service with which they 
are inspired are in my view some of the important major reasons for 
the success of the hbrary movement in so wide or large a scale 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. This spirit of 
service and the love for work or ‘work chastity’ in the words of 
Dr. Ranganathan found not only amongst the staff at the head- 
quarters but also amongst the staff members in the far flung 
districts and sub-branches and even amongst the attendants in 
the bibliobus including the bus driver, is really wonderful. In 
our country we must have a careful watch towards this aspect in 
the staff members of our libraries before we can claim any success of 
the movement. In this connection I can not but mention the salient 
features of the character of the people in general who work and who 
use the library and the way in which they react on each other. This 
is true of all people on the continent as well. The love for books, 
the regard for the library, haye made the public and the university and 
research libraries not only big Community Centres but real temples 
of learning. At a very few places hardly can one find the watchman 
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keeping an eye and controlling the public who are going out with 
books issued to them. There is no system of gate pass to check the 
people from taking away moie books than actually issued to them 
which is so familiar a sight in our country. It was not a problem in 
the West as it is with us even though our libraries are generaily 
closed access ones. 

One more thing about the staff that has appealed to me is the pre- 
ponderance of women members over male members in the libraries. 
This picture of library workers is rather normal in the West as female 
labour was cheaper. The output of work does not very much suffer 
because of more females than males; on the contrary, in work requir- 
ing patience and more helpful tackling of the public, women are more 
capable to meet the situation. In executive appointments perhaps 
there is a little preponderance of males over females. This is more 
so in the university and research istitute libraries. But there are excep- 
tions to this especially in case of children’s librarians who do command 
sometimes bigger salaries than their male counterparts. 

The schoo] libraries in England are generally looked after by and 
draw their supplies of books from the library authority of the locality. 
In all county and borough libraries the county and borough libra- 
rians look after all the school libraries under their respective jurisdic- 
tion. Itis generally the children's librarians, in most cases Jadies who 
look after the woirkifi& of this section together with the separate 
children’s department they maintain in their respective headquarters 
and the branches. The schools are visited by the library staff once 
every term when fresh stock of books are exchanged with the older 
stock which is taken back, The pupil and the teachers are encouraged 
to make suggestions and it is seen that these requests for suggestions 
are complied with. There are even class libraries With set standards 
of books fit for the particular class and age group of boys and girls. 
I had the privilege of being taken to some of these school hbraries 
with stocks of books selected by the library staff from the basic school 
stock maintained in the headquarters according to the demands sub- 
mitted to them previously by the school staff. The schools get 
supplies of books on the basis of their numerical strength and all 
school library purchases and the processing of books including catalo- 

guing is centralised in the central (Headquarter), county or borough 
public library as the case may be. This is both economica] and effi- 
cient. There are instances of more than 800 copies of a book being 
purchased by the headquarters library of a county library catering 
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not only to their own branches and sub-branches (children’s section) 
but also to the school libraries under its jmisdiction. In reply to 
my enquiry about the percentage of loss of books kept in charge of 
the boys and girls in the classes I was told that the percentage was 
rather negligible. Tunis is very encouraging and the training in care- 
fulness and responsibility that the boys and girls review make them 
more able to shoulder heavier responsibilities in later life. We should 
in our schools try to experiment on this aspect as well. In spite of 
some losses ultimate gain must result from this. 

Now regarding the reference service maintained in the bigger 
borough and county libraries in the cities. Mention must be made 
of the excellent reference service departments maintained by borough 
of Westminister Public Library, Lanchashire County Library with 
the headquarters at Preston, the Manchester Cential Library, Shefieid 
City Library. These are generally the bigger public Jibraries with very 
efficient Reference Library Service. The smaller borough and 
county libraries too have their own reference departments and re- 
ference desks with adequate trained staff at their command. In most 
public libraries I have found the services of a trained personnel being 
maintained of late as “the readers’ guide" to help all readers with 
suggestions. This service has of late been very popular and the public 
have been making frequent use of them. The reference service in the 
bigger public libraries mentioned above are really excellent and effi- 
cient. Besides answering all questions op any subject under the sky 
through the post, the public libraries end eavour to answer more 
than hundreds of immediate questions over the phone and send 
the answers within the course of a few days if not few hours or 
minutes. 

Special importance is attached to trade and industrial quarries of 
the loca] rate-payers, though there are instances of knotty and peculiar 
questions to satisfy the whim and curiosity of an eccentiic as well. 
It is interesting to study how such individual questions are tackled 
and how the records are maintained so that one has has not to repeat 
all the perfoimances in case the same question comes up after months 
or years which is so often done. The maintenance of all the reference 
books and the patent books etc. and the various year books and 
the documentation services are really very helpful both to the reference 
librarian and the reference seeker. We do not have any such effecient, 
system in our public libraries, one of the main causes for this being 
lack of interest of the people of the coutnry in general. But this aspect 
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is now found to be developing gradually and special libraries are com- 
ing up in the commercial cities. 

It is to be noted—last but not the least—that public libraries in 
the West are no longer looked upon as novel-reading centres as is 
the case with our libraries more or less. In all the libraries I visited 
I saw that the librarians had been enleavouring to make their libraries 
more and more useful in the way of creative rather than of recreative 
reading. With this aim in view library authorities have been trying 
to push up the use of non-fictions compared to that of fictions. In 
their attempt they have been successful though not to the same degree 
in all the libraries, but to a great degree in the major ones where by 
a judicious selection of better non-fictions with more attention to 
the particular demands and hobbies of the people of the locabty and 
with liberal supply of extra non-fiction tickets and limiting the number 
of fiction tickets. Very good results have been achieved in suggested 
readings also, specially where the people are more in need of such 
guidance. These moves have made the libraries not only centres of 
recreative study but also good centres of creative study as well. Not 
only the larger public is benefitted by the library service but even the 
specialist very often gets some clue to his quaries and is able to be 
guided to the proper path where he may have more expert advice. 
This class of service is also increasing now-a-days when people in 
general come to the library for whatever help and information they 
may have on their questions. Civic information posts and legal advice 
bureau in public libraries also in rather a post-war development in the 
development of information services through libraries. In short, all 
possible help to the rate-payer is the aim of the library authorities, 
everywhere. 

The Jail libraries that I visited are the Pentovile Jail (Islington), 
Strangeways (Manchester) and the Preston City Jail Library. All 
these libraries are supervised by the respective city and borough 
libraries under whose jurisdictions they come. Strangeways is one 
of the biggest prisons in England where both male and female prisoneis 
are kept. The libraries have basic stock of books, generally the discard- 
ed stuff and old books but new editions come every now and then from 
the jail grant for the libraries. The purchase is made by the eity library 
and the Incharge of the library is generally a member of the library staff 
Who is assisted in his work by the jail staff. In most cases good con- 
duct prisoners help in the issue of books. A: prisoner is allowed to 
take 2 or 4 volumes according to hus needs and come back every fort- 
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night for renewal or return. Their suggestions and demands are 
also tried to be met and suggested readings and book displays are also 
taken recourse to, to help the prisoners. Crime stories and sensa- 
tional fictions are as a rule not kept im these libraries. Reading of 
non-fictions is encouraged more than the reading of fictions according 
to the needs and the particular hobby or trend of mind of the prisoner. 
Travel and adventure as a rule is very common and popular among 
the prisoners. The jail libraries do not always open daily and 
even where they open more frequently, all prisoners are not allowed 
to come in all at a time ; prisoners have their flxed days and accord- 
ing to their turn they come to have their books. Generally prisoners 
are not allowed to take their time in selecting books for themselves 
or in discussing amongst themselves ; but this may be allowed to a 
limited extent so ıt seemed to me, from my talks with some of the 
prisoners. Female prisoners however are not all very voracious readers. 
They seemed to be lifeless perhaps being pemtent of their conduct. 
Even then the opportunity that is afforded to the prisoners through 
the library service is also very praiseworthy, may be many of them 
wil have a change in their conducts when they come out. But it is 
a fact that most of them who never knew of libraries and hbrary service 
do utilise the public library when they come out serving their terms 
of impnsonment. 

The hospital libraries are really very excellent instances of humani- 
tarian service that is being rendered to the sick in the hospital. This 
book service actually relieving much of the pain, suffering and mono- 
tony of the patients in the hospital. The libraries I visited are the 
Worthington Hospital Library in Leyton. The hospital libraries in 
Luton (Beds) and the famous Lancaster Moor hospital for mental 
patienis. Library service in essence generally the same except that 
the book stock and the staff and frequency of service are more in the 
larger ones. Books displayed on modern up-to-date book-trollies are 
carried to the bed side of the patients. The trollies have a capacity 
of about 2/3 hundred books and have rubber wheels to move on 
smoothly. I had occasions to visit quite a large number of hospital, 
patients both young and old, men and women and found most of 


them very much glad to have such an opportunity of reading books and 


enjoying their forced stay in the hospitals by forgetting their ailments 
olley is pushed to the bed side of 


for the time being. As the book tr 
the patient his or her &yes glisten with gladness and he or she, if, he 


orsheisableto pickup, picks up the books and goes through many 
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of them cursorily before finally selecting 2 or 3 and in case of voratious 
readers 6 or 8 volumes. All the entries are made by the assistant in 
charge of the trolley who has also to make selections for the patients 
unable to do so. Of course all patients do not keep books as it is 
not obligatory to borrow books from the hospital library. The book 
trolley visits different wards on different days giving about 2 weeks’ 
time to the patients to read what they have taken. The suggestions 
of the patients are also noted and care taken to have them supplied 
from the headquarter’s stock. Patients who get discharged in between 
the days when the trolley is to come generally leave the books with 
his or her fellow patient or deposit them with the Sister in charge. 
Book trollies are very popular with children and I have found them 
surrounding the trolley when we visited the children’s ward. Children 
who are unable to move signal eagerly to the trolley to come to them. 
Small kiddies too show very much eagerness to get picture books 
issue to them. So far I have spoken of the hospital libraries which 
are generally branches of the main borough library with a room in 
the hospital where the books are stored. The library staff comes 
from the headquarters according to their turn and takes out 
the trollies as per schedule. The hospital staff i.e. the nurses and the 
doctors as well use the library, which, besides having a good collection 
of fiction may supply technical and medical books as well for 
the medical students and doctors and nurses. Now I shall say some- 
thing about the big hospital library attached to the large Mental 
Hospital at Lancaster Moor under the Lancashire County Library. 
This hospital has about 3,000 patients, male and female, all suffering 
from one or other mental derangement. Here they have a full fledged 
library with a nice cosy reading room and a good stock of books which 
is open access to all the inmates who are able to come to the library. 
Patients come in at stated hours both morning and evening when the 
library opens, utilise the reading room where they may read the papers 
and periodicals and may issue books and go back to their own cabins 
or beds in the wards. Men and women all mentally unbalanced 
are here seen in their different moods and pass their time with books. 
Besides this book service the book trolley also goes round different 
wards for the sick patient or patients who may not have the permis- 
Sion to go out to the library often several furlongs away. In many 
wards there are some basic stock of books which are kept in the wards. 
It is only here that I was told that patients have been found often 
disfiguring and tearing books due perhaps to the disagreement with 
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the view of the authors or to their own mental derangement. As the 
patients all suffer from mental troubles the psychology of the patients 
are to be studied and the doctors’ advice obtained regarding the quality 
of book or books that a particular patient may be allowed to read. 
Generally serials and other highly psychological fictions are denied 
to most patients and only those who have such permission are allowed 
to issue such books. The mental hospital records show that this 
library is daily growing in popularity and the book service has a very 
wholesome effect on the psychology of the patients. The patients 
here, both male and female are an interesting study. There is 
vocational therapy being followed here and the patients have been 
giving very good account of themselves in such vocational work. 

The principles of classification and cataloguing that is generally 
followed in the public libraries is that of Dewey’s Decimal Classifica- 
tion and the A.L.A. Code, The highly technical portion of the work 
is invariably in the hands of trained and long experienced library 
workers who always see that the catalogues and indexes are up to date 
and that there ıs no cause for any complaint from any quarter. 

Now about the Research Institute and other Special Libraries. 
Amongst these the British Museum comes first. Then there are the 
following : the, National Library of Wales, the London School of 
Economies Library, the London University School of Oriental and 
African Studies Library, the Library of the House of Commons, 
the India Office Library (White Hall), the India House Library 
(Aldwych), the National Central Library, the B.N B. and the Library 
Association Library. The first two libraries are copy right hbraries 
for the nation. The British Museum is by far the largest library in 
the country and one of the biggest perhaps in the World. I studied 
the working of the copy right section where more than scores 
of volumes of individual books are deposited daily besides hundreds 
of pamphlets, booklets and periodical publications and newspapers. 
One of the main rules of the British Museum Library is that 
nothing is allowed to be taken out of the premises, not even a printed 
paper or pamphlet not even by the Director or the Principal Keeper. 
This fact alone makes the library the largest reference hbrary in the 
realm. One is almost sure to find his books and references within 
the four walls of the building. This is a great thing for the research 

worker who is always able to get his books for consultation. It is a 
really gratifying to note’ that now after several years the Museum 
authorities have come to recognise the importance of the British 
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National Bibliography and have extended their helping hand to them. 
The system of joint classification and cataloguing in the accepted 
form will also help the public to use the old elaborate and often com- 
plicated rules of cataloguing followed in the museum. The B. N. B. 
has been doing very good work for the future generation as also for 
the present librarians and bibliographical enquirers. It is now a 
great help and acts as a guide book to all librarians who are eager to 
have an up-to-date selection made for therr library. Every country 
needs the type of work that is being done by B.N B. If England 
could afford to have a start as late as 1948-49 there is no reason why 
backward countries like ours should not have a start even in 50-51. The 
National Central Library has been doing excellent work in co-ordinat- 
ing the different catalogues of the various libraries ın the country. 
The central catalogue of the holdings of the different libraries divided 
into different zones serves as a quick reference and helps in getting a 
particular book unobtainable at a particular place. The system of inter 
library loan through the N.C.L. has been very perfectly systematised 
by the various regional libraries who ultimately send their requests 
to the N.C.L. headquerters. Sometimes books are often fetched 
from abroad through the N.C.L. if not procurable anywhere within 
the country. . 

The Library of the British Library Association is purely a technical 
library meant for the staff and members of the Association. It is one 
of the richest collections on library science made use of by ali who are 
interested 1n libraries. The India Office Library is also one of the best 
research libraries for work on Indian subjects specially Indian History 
and Archives. The London School of Economics and the School of 
African and Oriental] Studies have also very good collections 1n their 
respective fields of studies. The India House Library, sadly enough 
is one of the most neglected libraries that I saw in London. This 
was due, as the Librarian told me to want of space and above all to 
the lack of interest on the part of the authorities for the betterment 
ofthe library. The National Library of Wales occupying a command- 
ing position situated on the hill overlooking the sea and the city of 
Aberystwyth is an excellent library for the purpose for which it stands. 
Under the copy right act the library receives copies of the publications 
on demand made within one year from the date of the publications. 
If not made within the prescribed time the publishers are not bound 
to give a free copy to the hbrary. This library is also a big research 
centre and has very good arrangements for printing their own publi- 
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cations. The Map and the Print rooms as also the other departments 
are very nicely equipped and the picture collections are excellent. 
The University libraries that I visited in U.K. include those of 
London, Cambridge, Manchester, Oxford, Sheffield and Wales 
(Aberystwyth). The University libraries though catering generally 
to students from the under-graduate stages to research studies in 
the different faculties have different systems which they follow though 
in essentials the book service to students is the same. One thing that 
struck me most is the number of post-graduate students that 
our library has to cater for is many times more than the postgraduate 
students in Universities in U.K. As a rule in Calcutta the University 
library bas very little to do with under-graduate students who have 
their own college libraries. The University hbrary is mainly meant 
for the University students in post-graduate departments, the 
research scholars and others interested in higher studies, Our library 
at Calcutta has never had a planned library building and this has all 
the draw backs that we suffer from. Most of the University Jibraries 
in U.K. have been very well planned both in external and internal 
planning. Very few of the University libraries as such have a sitting 
accommodation for more than 300 students In one central hall and 
none of the University libraries in U.K. keep open for such long hours 
as we do in Calcutta. Besides 14 hours a day we open on Sundays also 
which is invariably a day of rest in England. This fact alone gave 
me some satisfaction of affording some additional facility in our own 
humble way. But in all other matters of the library we are hopelessly 
backwards. Though the university libraries of London, Manchester, 
Sheffield and Wales follow the D.C. in their book classification the 
older libraries of Oxford and Cambridge have their own system of 
classification and cataloguing which they have been following through 
ages, and they take pride in continuing the same. One thing that 
was very much apparent to me was that the University Librarians 
whom I met did not attach so much value to the professional training 
of the Library Association or the different Library Schools. Their 
reason was that they required a more solid foundation or ground- 
ing for their staff who must be graduates first than Chartered 
Librarians. In many of the university libraries the higher staff were 
not chartered librarians. In Oxford and Cambridge there were very 
few on their entire staff with library association training. Professional 
staff at many of the public libraries complained about the stiff necked 
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attitude of superiority complex shown by the university staff in the 
open conferences where they met together. 

The problems of librarians in all university libraries, both in 
the West and in the East are generally the same. One thing 
which struck me most is that the University Librarian in England 
has more freedom in his work than his counter pare ın our country 
and he works without any hindrances for the betterment of 
- the library placed in his charge. I hope that our authorities at 
home will also give this question the consideration it deserves. Cons- 
tant check and counter check helps none and kills all initiative in the 
young who often dream of various improvements in service for the 
betterment of the library. The Reference section and the Reading 
room arrangements are not everywhere the same. Mutilation of 
books and periodicals by students though not rare was not a problem 
as it is with us. All the university libraries have got film laboratories 
microfilm readers and photostat cameras to help serious students 
in their higher studies. They have also well equipped bindry of their 
own attached to the libraries. We do suffer for want of these facilities 
and it is hightime that our authorities take up this question without 
any further delay. This would be of immense help to our research 
workers and serious students and to the library staff as well in getting 
the mutilated volumes restored to their former use, One more pro- 
lem is the problem of dust and insects. These are no problem at al) 
in the West while with us it is one of our major problems to save our 
libraries from all sorts of attacks from the vermuns and insects, not 
to speak of climatic depredations of the tropics. It is high time that 
our state governments pay more attention to this side of the question 
and try to save our book and manuscript treasures by introducing 
air-conditioned buildings for book stacks and the reading rooms. 
It goes without saying that the enerveting climate of our country saps 
all energy and kills all the impetus to work. This surely can be un- 
done and better results in studies obtained by introducing air- 
conditioning for at least 8 months of the year. 

From England I went to Scandinavia and the three countries 
that I visited viz., Norway Denmark, and Sweden took me about 
7 weeks 1n all. At Oslo, the capital of Norway my programme was 
in the hands of Mr. Arne Kidal, the Director of Library Services of 
the State. The National Commission for. UNESCO in the Ministry 

of Foreign Affairs had it so arranged and everything was very nicely 
timed and planned. Besides the University Library at Oslo, my visit 
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to the following other libraries in the State was arranged by 
Mr. Kildal, The University library of Bergen, The Bergen Public 
library, the Science University library at Trondheim, Institute of 
Science Library. Trondheim. the Public Library with some of its city 
branches better known as Folks bibliotek at Trondheim. the village 
library centre together with its small branches and School lbrary 
bianches at Eidsvoll, the Public Library at Frederinstead and the new 
branch library at Sapsborg. In Oslo proper I visited the following 
city libraries and the allied offices viz., the Deichmanske Bibliotek and 
its branches, the State Library Department which is the Library 
Directorate of Mr. Kildal and the Folksboflsamlingefles Ekspedisjon. 
I also visited the Nobel Institute Library, at Oslo. Norway, though 
asmall country was doing very good work in libraries, that was my 
impression that I had during my one fortnight’s very instructive and 
interesting stay there. 

The university library at Oslo is the National Library for the 
State. Under the provision of the copy right act of the State, 
the umversity libraries at Oslo, Bergen and Trondheim receive one 
copy each of all books and publications in the State. The last two 
libraries get only the scientific and technical books along with the 
Science Institute Library at "Trondheim. 'Tbe University Library 
at Oslo catered for all people from all parts of the country. As such 
the library had a large lending section from which loans of books were 
made. The Norwegian Section in the university library published 
weekly lists of books published which serves the same purpose as the 
B.N.B. does in England. This list is cumulated monthly, yearly and 
every 5 years. This serves the purpose of the National Bibliography. 
The Oslo University Library has its own system of classification 
and cataloguing. 'The University has a good collection of Indian 
books as well. The public libraries department at the head 
querters (Oslo) has been doing admirable work with an amazingly 
small staff. The state department of libraries distributes the govern- 
ment grant to the libraries on the recommendation of the Library 
Inspectors who actually go round the libraries under their. jurisdiction 
and submit reports to the department. The department also pub- 
lishes à monthly paper called ‘Bokog Bibliotok? (Book & Libraries) 
in which a quarterly list of new books published selected speciaily for 
the school and the public libraries is issued. This is a classified hst 
and is very helpful for all libraries in effecting their purchases. "There 
are other interesting articles on libraries and their problems and the 
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periodical is very much in demand in libraries. The department also 
sends out boxes of books to different libraries according to their 
demand from the central stock kept at the head quarter. One other 
important orginsation called the Folkeboksamlingones Ekspedisjon 
at Oslo has been doing really very good service to all libraries in the 
State. The organisation run on co-operative line has this year been 
taken over by the State, it purchases all books selected by the library 
department in lump from the publishers, before they are bound. They 
then give the books a strong library binding, prints the catalogue cards 
with the call numbers &c. (according to D.C.) and sells the books 
to the hbraries at à comparatively cheaper price. One condition of 
the state grant to the libraries is that the books must be ordered from 
this co-operative organisation which enables them to got cheaper rate 
and better binding. The organisation also deals in all library equip- 
ment and furniture. Every country has the need for such an organisa- 
tion and our country has most need of it. The village library units 
that I visited in Norway (Eidsvoll) are the typical types that we in our 
country need for our villages. These centres are mostly one roomed 
units with openings once or twice a week. Space being limited there 
is provision for children’s corner in every unit. Most of the villagers 
take a very lively interest in their library and are keen ın learning about 
other countries. The school libraries 1n the villages are also very small 
units when compared. to the city school libraries. Though small, 
the energy of the headmasters have made these centres fill à very 
important place in the life of the school children. In the north of 
Norway where the country 1s more divided due to presence of the 
fjords and waterways, the various library centres are sometimes diffi- 
cult to reach easily than it would have been the case if there was only 
solid land between. For such places the Folks Biblioteks have motor 
buses with combined motorboat arrangement which would run 
equally easily in water and on land. The travelling library in the 
automobiles has been doing very efficient work in distributing books 
through the outlaying libraries of the country. The Diochmansne 
Library in Oslo 1s the best public library of the city and it fills a very 
important place in the cultural life of the people. Some of the 
branches of this library in Oslo have been doing excellent service as 
community centre also. The Nobel Institute Library 1s also an up-to- 
date library on Economic, Political and Legal Affairs. I should add 
here that I had the excellent opportunity of witnessing the Winter 
Olympic Sports at Holmenkollen a very unusual sight for one from 
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the tropics. The scene, the setting and above all the spirit of the 
National Sport appeared to be unique to me. I also enjoyed my visits 
to the different museums and centres of Art, Sculpture and 
Archaeology in Scandinavia. Í m 

From Norway I went to Denmark and I spent about a fortnight 
at Copenhagen where most of my time was spent'at the Royal Library. 
I also visited the University Libraries in Arts (Humanities) and 
Science, the Technical Library, the State Library Department, the 
Frederiksberg Kommunes Bibliotek, Copenhagen City Library in the 
old church in the centre of the city, the Commercial Institute Library 
and the Institute of International Exchanges, Though industrially 
less developed than other countries of Scandinavia, Denmark did not 
appear to be more backward than any other country in the development 
of her library services. The Royal Library or better known as *Det 
Kungl Bibliotek' is by far the largest library in the country and it is 
the National Library and receives all copyright deposits under tbe 
provisions of the act. Asin Norway, the University Libraries in 
Denmark also receive copyright deposits for the State. In fact the 
University Library at Aarhus is the second National Library in the 
State. The Royal Library has a very large collection of books and 
mannuscripts on oriental subjects. I studied the copyright section 
which was the heaviest section and the work was very systematically 
carried on. Their system may be profitably adopted by countries 
introducing copyright act provisions in their lands. The university 
Library in Humanities with its old stacks gives it a sombre appearance. 
It caters generally for the staff and students of the university but 
the general public may also make use of it and come to the reading 
rooms. The University Library of Science or better known as 
University Library No. II is the most modern hbrary with its new 
buildings and excellent arrangements. Medical Science and other 
allied subjects of science have all thus been centralised in the new 
building. The public may also make use of this library in the reading 
room and in the lending section as well. There is provision for a 
separate reading room for students where they have a class hbrary 
for themselves consisting of text books. The use of U.D.C. is more 
frequent here and the maintenance of the card catalogue is really 
admirable. It has an up-to-date and a separate despatch room from 
where the numerous lošns on outside requests are sent to all parts of 
the country, and sometimes to foreign lands even. None of our 
libraries are up to this standard and our scientific libraries have still 
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to be similarly organised. The technical library too has a new building 
where the different technical studies in Chemistry, Engineering and 
other allied subjects have been centralised. Very considerable use 
of this library is made by the public for various trade, industrial and 
technical data. ^ The Library Department in Denmark conducts the 
library training class for the training of librarians within the State 
for the young aspirants. The department also distributes the state 
grants to the different libraries after proper HISPSCHOR carried out 
by the departmenta] staff, 

In Sweden, which was the last country in Scandinavia I spent 
3 weeks and visited the State Library Dept. better known as Skolover- 
styrelsen under the directorship of Mr. Bengt Hjelmqvist, the first 
Libraiy Adviser. The library department in Sweden is bigger 
than the library directorates of the other Scandinavian countries. 
Just às the National Commission for Denmark drew up my tour 
programme in Denmark in consultation with the Kungl Bibliotek, 
Copenhagen, so in Sweden the Svenska Institute at Stockholm made 
all arrangements about my study plan in consultation with the first 
library Adviser in Sweden. The different libraries I visited in 
Sweden included the Royal library Stockholm, Tekniska Hogskolans 
Bibliotek, Library of Jerenkontoret, Nobel Library, Library of Kungs 
Patent Verket, Stockholm Stads bibliotek, Universitats biblioteket 
(Uppsala) Stads biblioteket (Uppsala) Library of Kungl Lantbruk- 
shogskolan, Ultuna, Stads Bibliotek, Malmo Universitas Bibliotek 
(Lund) and the Swedish Library Association, Lund. As already stated 
the’ Public Libraries.of Scandinavia and more particularly of 
Sweden are really excellent in all respects. Though comparatively 
young in ape, i.e. they have not yet celebrated their centinary 
like the British libraries, the Public libraries of Sweden seemed 
to have adopted all that Was best in the library methods of other 
countries. They have assimilated these in their hbrary system without 
in any way impairing their own cultural and individual characteristics 
of Swedish life. That was the impression which I then formed 
about the Swedish libraries, in Malmo, Uppsala and Stockholm. 
The Children’s libraries at all the above places that I visited were 
so well planned and nicely laid out, the furniture, the colour scheme’ 
and the arrangements all go to show the peculiar dexterity of the 
Swedes in library methods specially their eye for‘esthetics in all matters. 
The Children’s story hours and the place where these hours were 
held were so exquisitely equipped and the fairy-tale atmosphere with 
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the lighting arrangemenf and the night stars so nicely displayed 
that they had an irresistible appeal to the children whose imagination 
was captivated as soon as they entered the room. At many 
places they had set up a stage which could be utilised for all purposes 
including film shows and theatrical performances by the children. 
At many places I saw so many of the kids unable to get in for 
want of room in the hall, even though they had been waiting long in 
queue. In principles of work the lines were generally the same 
on which these libraries and the children’s departments worked. 
1t seemed that the Swedes paid more attention to the proper handling 
of their children than perhaps other people did. The children’s 
libraries were better equipped in Sweden and in Malmo more parti- 
cularly and that was my impression about children's \ibraries there. 
The Staads Bibloteks in Sweden more specially the public. iibraries 
in Stockholm, Uppsala, and Malmo were generally speaking better 
planned than most of the similar libraries in other countries. 
The imagination and enthusiasm of the librarians were perhaps one 
of the reasons tor achieving the signal success in this direction. The 
general public too have reacted very favourably and the excellent 
combination of the two elements have made the set-up of the 
public library system so exquisite. The building up of the jocal 
collections at all the different hbrary centres is really exemplary 
and the help that is available from the local press and publishers 
jn this direction should be emulated by all in other parts of the world. 
Hospital libraries in Sweden too are more well equipped and we saw 
the ceiling projector at work in the hospital with the film books for 
the patients who could not handle actual books. The Royal Library 
of Stockholm where I spent sometime was by far the largest library 
of the realm. It was the National Library as well. All books, papers 
and pamphlets published in Sweden were preserved here. They have 
8 nice collection of Eastern manuscripts also. The Swedish National 
Bibliography and the Catalogue of the holdings of the different impor- 
tant libraries of the country are a great boon for all serious readers 
and the bibliographical enquirers. The library is housed in an impos- 
ing building within the park in the city centre. The University 
Libraries of Uppsala and Lund where I spent several days did appeal 
to me for the facility for research that was offered at these centres of 
learning. At Uppsala the Carolina Redivina offers much more faci- 
lities for research to all serious students and research workers in 
all branches of studies than what is available at the Universities 
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‘of Oxford, Cambridge or Sorbonne. Lecturers and Professors 
or in fact any serious reader interested in higher studiés could have 
on his table more than a couple of hundreds of volumes kept for his 
study for longer periods than a modern librarian can imagine. These 
books are generally allowed to. stay on the tables for as long 
a period the reader wanted, there being no time limit. Books have 
been lying for months if not years together. Of course a particular 
volume if wanted by some other reader was made available to him 
from this table. This facility for studies is indeed a great boon to all 
research workers and is not always obtainable àt any other seat of lear- 
ning. Carolina Redivina is in many respects the ideal centre of research 
work. The other most important feature of the university hbrary 
was the exchange system of their thesis and dissertations. This section 
has been of great help in getting for their hbrary most of the research 
publications and journals from all over the world through exchange. 
More than tour thousands periodical publications are thus received 
in Uppsala in different languages of the world. The Swedish section 
is by far the heaviest section as all the holdings in this section are 
under the provisions of- the copyright act. The university has 
a rich collection of eastern mss. as well. I also visited some Seminar 
Libraries in the University here. These are for the use of general 
students, and have all important text books necessary for class studies. 
Lecturers and Professors guide them here in their work. Carohna 
Redivina situated in à commanding position on the hill overlooking 
the city, with its garden walks at the back has a very nice exhibition 
room where all the ancient mss. including the Silver Bible -and 
even some Indian Miniature Paintings are displayed in show cases. 
I paid a visit to the Agriculture Institute Library-at Ultuna. It is a 
special collection in all agricuitural and allied subjects of farming, 
veterinary and horticultural sciences. It is housed in à newly built 
small but weil planned building. The Staads Bibliotek and some 
of its branches that I visited in Uppsala are also excellent libraries 
both in the city and its outskirts. Everywhere in Sweden libraries 
have been developed in very systematic way, leaving very little to 
be desired under the circumstances in which they exist. 
The University of Lund also is an important seat of learning and has 
„= huge collection though less in importance than the Uppsala Univer- 
sity. Another important organisation that. I visited at Lund was 
Swedish Lirbrary Association Office. The President and the Secretary 
took us round and very kindly explained the working of the different 
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sections. The Association has been doing really useful work in 
their own way. It issues select lists of books for school and 
public libraries, prints catalogue cards and also - offers” all 
help to different libraries who seek help from them. Even the library 
furniture and equipment are supplied at a cheap rate to the members. 
The Library Association in our country may very well emulate the 
work done by the Swedish Library Association. The State Depart- 
ment of libraries with its headquarters at Stockholm gives training 
to the library staff and distributes grants to the different Staads Biblio- 
teks on the recommendation of the library inspectors who visit 
the various kommume libraries under their jurisdictions. The W.E.A. 
(Workers' Education Asscn.) organisation that we visited in Malmo 
impressed me very much and it was really à very grand organisa- 
tion with their own building and the different work projects. The 
Staads bibliotek helps the W.E.A. work with books on whatever 
subject of lecture and work they require. 

At the UNESCO headquarters at Paris I went round the Libraries 
division, the Clearing House Section, Workers’ Education and the 
Educational Clearing House, the Museum division, Art and Letters 
‘division and the Mass Communication division. I also visited the 
UNESCO library and sawthe excellent collection of periodical publica- 
tions from all parts of the globe that was being built up. One thing 
that I was told in the library sounded a bit puzzling to me and that 
was the complaint from the library staff about the non-return of the 
loose issues of periodicals taken by the various departmental officers 
of UNESCO. This made it impossible for the library to keep the 
old files in proper condition as the loaned-out issues of the periodicals 
seldom or perhaps never came back. I thought within myself that 
UNESCO library should at least set a good standard in this direction. 
1 also visited the Bibliothec Nationale, the Sorbonne, the Foundation 
des Sciences Politiques, Musee de L'Homme, and the Inspector 
Generale de Bibliotheques and some of the branch libraries of Paris. 
While nothing has to be said about the excellent work that is being 
done in some of the above libraries specially about the documentation 
work in the Foundation des Science Politiques, I must say that the 
general public libraries of Paris cannot stand comparison with their 
counterparts in England and Scandinavia. Public libraries in Parise 
modestly speaking may be favourably compared with the libraries 
in India. Compared to the Scandinavian libraries one feels that Paris 
libraries are not properly looked after, the building, the planning 
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.and the holdings as well as the book service also. seern not to be^ 
up to the standard. ! 

Leaving Paris I flew back to India. Before the termination of 
the Fellowship I visited the Delhi Pilot Library Project for a few 
days. Mr. Gardner was the UNESCO Consultant there and Mr. D. R. 
Kalia, one of the previous Unesco Fellows, the Director. I saw the 
working of the pilot library in its different sections. It has made a 
very good start with the blessings of the Government of India and 
- UNESCO and is thriving as much as it can on the sandy desert soil of 
Delhi. Had the pilot project been started in the fertile soils of 
Bengal, I am quite sure the picture would have been more bright and 
encouraging. Calcutta has been the intellectual centre of India ànd 
there are hundreds of public libraries, all privately supported by subs- 
criptions and charity giving somewhat tolerable service to the citizens. 
In Delhi -the public response is O.K. But compared to the huge 
sums spent and the paucity of public libraries in the city, 
-to copy and follow the example set by the pilot library one feels dis- 
-heartened to gauge the tangible results of the project on the country 

-as a whole, This UNESCO pilot library would have been an eye 
-opener to all and the different smaller public libraries in Calcutta, for 
they could actually see and study the huge possibility and the excel- 
lent service that a model library .offered to make the library a 
true community centre and a real university for the people. This 
:fact alone would have an electric effect in capturing the imagination 
of the people of the country. This effect is unobtainable in Delhi, 
though the response here as has been said is encouraging enough. 
But it would take more time to capture the imagination of the public 
as public consciousness is less awake here than that in Calcutta. The 
Delhi Pilot Library has been endeavouringto do very good work with 
the solid financial backing of the government and the international 
-organisation. We do hope that the public in and around Delhi 
-will realise the effect of the work that is being done by the Pilot 
library. It is not only book service butthe extension work through 
-the library that will go to make the library a true community centre. 

1 have now come to the end of my report. 

. Ishall now touch upon the salient features on which we could 
improve our own library service in the Country. 

Large scale public library service as it obtains in the countries I 
visited is really unknown to this day in our country and this can only 
be done with state aid. -India is a poor country where illiteracy plays 
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a very big part. Literacy drives have often ended in a relapsing into 
illiteracy for want of proper opportunities to keep up the habit; this 
is more so for the adult literates newly initiated into the three R's. 
This should be taken up by the new small village library units which 
are sure to win the hearts of the people by slowly working the various 
methods which we have already seen being done in other countries. 
We should not go in for anything big and spectacular all at once but 
shouid gradually adopt the different methods according to their 
suitability in the Indian soil. It will be evident that audo-visual aids 
will have far better appeal in the village units than an efficient book 
service. The radio too has a big future in the development of commu- 
nity centres. I hope that the community project ‘plans recently started 
in select areas in India including West Bengal will not ignore this 
side of the question to capture the imagination of the people and lead 
and guide them in the paths of peace and progress. -We have a lot 
to learn from the West but everything Western will not be suitable 
to us, many things will have to be moulded and adapted to our needs 
and purposes. For this ıt is essential that the people of the soil with 
proper training and vision will have to be made available to work 
under expert guidance. In short through libraries and proper public 
libraries which will act as real community centres that the people 
will have to be helped to go the proper way. Suggested readings 
will have to play a very big part but dictation and reading blindly 
through officialdom howsoever good it might be, will not have the 
desired effect—specially in parts where the people are going-to be 
conscious and where there are people always eager to demonstrate 
against everything that is state-backed. Children’s libraries as also 
the school libraries will have to get a new start and library habit will 
have to be instilled into the nature from boyhood. Mass contacts 
through the network of public libraries in villages will have to be 
established under sub-divisional and district library services, co- 
erdinated from the provincial headquarters or the state library 
directorates. 
- About the bigger and research libraries, these will not have the 
same sphere of activities and will confine themselves to the bigger 
cities catering to the more pretentious patrician metropolitan palate as 
opposed to less pretentious plebian palates of the villages. One fagt 
that we should not Ignore at all is the proper trainning of the library 
staff. These bigger city libraries should give the immediate practical 
work to all library workers including the village library workers. The 
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Library Association of the different states have much to do ‘towards 
this training of librarians. Patience and forbéarance are the two 
most important qualities that a library worker in our country has got 
to cultivate. Training in building up a local collection should never 
be overlooked. Provision of civic information centres attached to 
the city libraries will also be of much help to the people in the cities. 
Our country has no copyright library as yet and we hope in near future 
we are going to have it.* The university libraries in our country 
have a lot to learn from their counterparts in the West. It is essential 
that our central and state governments realise the fact of institut-. 
ing air-conditioning in libraries and árchives so as to stop the havoc 
by pests and insects in destroying priceless treasures. Air-condition- 
ing in university libraries and research centres will also increase the 
output of work both in quality ahd quantity. Under the new copy- 
right law to be enacted by the Parliament, it is hoped, that ade- 
quate provision will be made to enable university libraries to demand 
copies from publishers of books published within their respective 
states. This will be of great help to the university libraries and the 
provision should by all means be incorporated on the analogy of the 
Universities of the West. It is expected that the different states will 
have their own copyright deposits besides the central copyright 
library under the Government of India. The Provincial Libraries 
enjoying the benefit of their own copyright deposits will form the 
nucleus and be of great help in preparing the National Bibliography 
for the different States according to the language divisions and 
will be of immense help to all. While the Universities will go in or 
select publications according to their demands, the Provincial Libraries 
will be the store house for all publications, books, pamphlets, periodi- 
cals, and serials including the newspapers. Documentation workioo 
has to be taken up and indexing of periodical literature also is neces- 
Sary and all this is best possible in the major language areas through 
the State Central Library. One thing that our Universities and re- 
search institute libraries may profitably do, is the institution of 
elaborate exchange relations with the major research centres of the ` 
world as is being done at Uppsala, University journal, research paper 
and monographs are useful implements of exchange and will offer the 
universities great opportunity for international contacts. The Inter- 
national Institute of Exchanges at Copenhagen has been doing very 
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good work in distributing surplus materials to persons and organisa- 
tions who want them and we in India should do some such central 
organisation to effect similar distribution. There are many instances 
of surplus literature being wasted or lying idle which may be of use to 
some one or other at other places outside the country. The different 
Library Associations in collaboration with the State Governments 
may help much in instituting and working such an organisation. 

The above report was submitted to UNESCO after the cample- 
tion of the fellowship in 1952. Much of what has been suggested has 
been implemented in the meanwhile. With the State Central library at 
ihe apex the district libraries have been doing much useful work as 
one of the sections of the appendix will show the details of the working 
of a district library. The copyright act or the Delivery of Books (Public 
Libraries) Act has been enacted and the Indian National Bibliography 
has already seen the light ofthe day. One thing which was suggested 
in the report has not been able to catch the imagination of our autho- 
rities and that is to make one university in every state to have on 
demand such books as are important for it from publishers within its 
territorial jurisdiction—under the provisions of the copyright act. This 
willenable to enrich the university collections and will be able to spare 
some money to purchase foreign books. The subject specialisation 
scheme and the Inter-library Loan System should also be properly 
systematised as in England and in other developed countries. Much 
has been done but much still remains to be done. 
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Whatever the situation might have been in the past, nobody at the 
present moment will deny the need and importance of education 
for librarianship in our country. Though we are much backward 
in library matters in comparison to our Western counterparts—it is 
no reason that we shall continue to remain so for all the time to come. 
As is natural we have to avoid the pitfalls and try to make 
quick progress—learning from the experiences of the seniors. 
Yt is true that library organisation, library service, library coverage 
and other allied library routine affairs—are all in transitory stage 
in our country. The Western libraries have more than a century 
of active service life whereas in our country, though there are many 
libraries more than a century old—the library activity or library 
consciousness among the people in general have yet to make 
a headway. Even to-day library consciousness among the people 
in power in politics have yet to be instilled into their minds so as to 
get priority in patronage for proper expansion and organisation of 
library service throughout the country. Much has indeed been 
done since independence but much still remains to be done. 

The most important pre-requisite for an efficient library service is 
proper education for library personnel who are to man the libra- 
ries at every stage. This education or systematic training for tibra- 
tianship was first started as far back as 1911-12 at Baroda when the 
late Mr. Borden, himself a student of Melvil Dewey, trained a 
number of people to assist him in running the State Library Depart- 
ment of Baroda. Similarly there was another foreign expert who 
started a systematic training class at Lahore inthe Punjab in 1915. 
The late Mr. Asa-Don Dickinson wrote the Punjab Library Primer 
the first text book on library science in India for his training class. 
Madras followed suit when after his return from U.K., Dr. S. R. 
Ranganathan took over the charge of the University Library 
of Madras. In 1935 the Government of India started the 1st L.T.C. 
at the then Imperial Library of Calcutta under the Late K. M. 
Asadullah, the librarian. Later on different universities as also 
"different regional library associations started their own training classes. 
(B.L.A. started the first training class in 1937). Asitis now due to the 
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rowing demand for trained personnel many of the regional universi- 
ties as alos library associations are upgrading their existing courses 
or introducing elementary courses for the nascent rural libraries and 
similar urban and suburban library centres. Taken as a whole the 
number of such training centres of all types may not be very 
few though compared to our population the provision is defi- 
nitely inadequate. But this need not overwhelm us as the 
United States—even after about a century, have not been able 
to make the required provision for trained personnel to man tbeir 
libraries—as they would like to. Authorities responsible for library 
training need not jump all at once to have as many number of 
training centres as possible within the country. We have to formulate 
our policy-depending on our condition and state of affairs within 
the country. The first and foremost need is proper balancing and 
co-ordinating of the different courses—extant in the different univer- 
sity and other centres. 

Generally speaking library training may be divided into two broad 
divisions viz. the lower or elementary training and the higher or 
university training. Amongst these again there may be further grad- 
ing according to regional requirements, The library associations 
which are already running elementary and certificate courses haveto 
standardise their courses and syllabi—of course with proper regional 
bias wherever it is necessary. Similarly the universities that impart 
training in library science should also meet and sit together and try 
to draw up a well balanced syllabi for their courses of different stan- 
dards wherever such different courses exist. Allthis may not sound 
so simple but the U.G.C. in the case of universities and the L.L.A in 
the case of library associations should take a lead in their respective 
field so that education for librarianship may be properly run or 
organised on scientific lines. This is one of our first requirements 
which should - engage the attention of all serious people who 
are entrusted with teaching work in library science. Systematic train- 
ing in library science has been in vogue at different centres of both 
types referred to above but without any co-relation or co-ordination 
at all. Asa result, our standards vary, syllabii are unbalanced and 
even the period of training divergent. All this should no, longer 
continue and it is high time that authorities concerned should «no 
longer sleep over the matter and allow this drift. Such things happen 
nowhere in the civilised world. Regional. bias or peculiarities 
granted, there should be proper balance and adequate representation 
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of the basic subjects in the syllabi fortraining at all levels accord 
ing to set standards and grades for accreditation. ; 

Time at our disposal being limited we shall only indicate some of 
the basic requirements which should be provided for in the different 
training courses extant. Detailed syllabi for the courses may be gone 
into either by an All India Committee appointed by the U.G.C. and 
the LL.A. within their respective spheres, with proper representation 
of the teaching personnel who are actually associated with wholetime 
teaching at these centres. They may have a resemblance to the 
Williamson Report (USA) 1923. 

So far asthe higher training at the university level is concerned, 
the one year diploma after graduation or the B.Lib. degree course 
should beat par with the A.L.A. of the Br. Library Association. 
Though A. L. A. are generally matriculates and not graduates—the 
Government of India have recognised this as equivalent to our Dip. 
Lib. Course. Opinions will differ on this matter even though many 
may agree at the parity. There should be provision for special lectures 
for Public Library Service which should include Library Extension 
work, Adult Education and library work with children. Similarly 
provision for Special Library work should be made in which Documen- 
tation, Reference work and Information Services should be included. 

So far as post graduate training for Master degree is concerned, 
the U.G.C. should accord sanction on regional basis and only to those 
institutions who have been conducting standard training courses for 
at least 10 or 15 years. The Master's degree course require Specialisa- 
tion at a still higher level for all the subjects viz.— Classification, Cata- 
loguing, Administration and Organisation, Reference works, Book 
Selection, Bibliography and Documentation. Practical Bibliography 
should be a compulsory subject in this course which should be of a 
sufficiently high standard. The study of additional languages is very 
necessary for alllibrary workers and there should be a system of 
giving an impetus to all ro learn more and more languages while 
working inlibraries. Such an impetus may take the shape of a langu- 
age allowance for every language learnt. The U.G.C. may surely 
recommend ihe introduction of such a system in the university 
libraries though provisionally for the present. A library worker 
pgoducing a university or recognised diploma in a language may 
be entitled to an allowance of Rs. 10/- or'15|- p.m. If he is 
-able to learn 4 or 5, languages in the course of 10 years he enjoys 
extra income of Rs.50/- or 75/- pm. which is really encouraging 
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and at the same time he will be an asset to the institution 
concerned. 
- The detailed syllabi for M.Lib. course, we need not discuss heré 
. but we may mention in outline that both for B.Lib. and M.Lib. 
the Syllabi for classification, cataloguing and other similar library 
subjects should be properly drawn up so that the prevalent systems of 
classification, cataloguing etc, are taught without any bias for any 
particular scheme. The local need should always get the required 
weightage. As it is at present in some centres only a particular system 
is givén prominence without any practice of other equally important 
schemes. The U.G.C. should properly speaking decide once for all 
and standardise the courses of study which may be adopted by 
the universities with changes where necessary according to local 
requirements. At the present time there is no standardisation 
at all and the courses are also unequally distributed and divergent 
in their scope, duration etc. So far as the lower or elementary 
courses ate concerned the I.L.A. and the IASLIC, the two 
all Itidia bodies should shake off their slumber and take definite steps 
to organise Association training in the country. The different State 
governments should also see that the training courses run by the State 
Associations are given the needed de-jure recognition or accreditation 
and not simply de-facto recognition. Insome Statesthe Government 
itself have been running short term courses, and these also should 
be standardised so that the different library associations, and even 
district library associations that run camp classes, have standardised 
courses for different classes run by them. The duration and scope of 
different courses should be well defined—be they longterm or short 
term and I.L.A. affiliation and accreditation for public and general 
library training should prove that the required standard is maintained 
as far as possible. Accordingly IASLIC should be responsible for Sp. 
lib. training and affiliate such centres if necessary.* Practical and 
theoretical teaching is essential for all library workers and actual 
work in libraries should be taken into consideration at all levels of 
training. Exchange of teaching personnel for hmited periods amongst 
universities may also be introduced on voluntary basis by the U.G.C. 
and if the results are encouraging this may be made a permanent 
feature. i 
The Government through the U.G.C. as also the Universities, the 
State Government, the regional library associations, the Indian Library 


> Such a course of study has recently been institüted. 
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Assocíation and the IASLIC have alla duty towards setting and main- 
taining proper standards for education for librarianship at all levels. 
The Seminar at Chandigarh a few years back under the joint auspices 
of the E. Punjab University and IASLIC was able to break the icé 
and suggest tangible steps towards organising our library training 
Courses throughout the country. ` 
Pre-professional and post professional education : there is no 
disagreement about the pre-professional education of librarians on 
the terminological level : every one is for “general education” or a 
“Hberal education.” Some will accept B.A. degree as the equivalent 
of a general education, some insist upon special examinations. Some 
want to train the intellect only (Faust). Some want to develop the 
character too (Shores). In almost every field there is generally 
favourable attitude towards, graduate study and research in libras 
rianship—be it the public library, the academic library, or the research 
library. In America the library schools under the universities conduct 
both undergraduate and post graduate training classes along with re- 
search facilities for doctoral dissertations. The quality of the 
faculties of the schools, their degrees, their teaching ability, their 
inspirational quality, their intellectual awareness, their research, their 
research capacities are just a part of the larger question, viz. library 
school faculties must be better prepared for leadership than they now 
are. Relationship of the school to the universities, proper integration 
into the university, acceptance of the faculty of the school on equal 
terms by other faculties of the university—specially when the schools 
proceed more fully into graduate programmes—have to be taken into 
consideration. As suggested by library education authorities the 
importance of cross-fertilization of field and classroom has to be kept 
in view. The quality of the school needs improvement and for this 
the number of schools may be reduced if necessary. Exchange of 
senior personnel be effected between the schools and the practising 
field of librarianship. That a definite and specified system of train- 
ing for the sub-professional and clerical workers in libraries be institu- 
ted with all its implications for the profession generally. Research 
programme in librarianship be planned within each advanced 
school for the most effective and economical development of know- 
ledge in the field. Library schools may jointly develop a series of exa- 
minations to test the possession of a general education by the 
applicant, for admission. Library schools inaugurate a system 
of intensive and, specified preparation for special librarianship. 
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Reorientation of library education at specified intervals—taking 
account of the concept of continued education throughout the 


the librarian’s professional career as also basic specialised profes- 
sional training of librarians, working with children and youth, 
school libraries and teacher librarians be introduced. The field of 
librarianship—it is to be noted has a unique opportunity to contribute 
to the improvement of professional education. Its major purpose 
is among the most important of any profession—that of public enligh- 
tenment. It works both with ideas and with people. It is not 
only a social science but it also includes elements of the humanities 
and of- the natural sciences. Hence adequate education for the 
profession requires both breadth and depth. In our country, 
now that we are independent, there has never been a time, when 
public enlightenment was more greatly needed. There has never been 
a time when there was a greater need and greater opportunity for the 
education of professional librarians who will render the kind of pro- 
fessional service and professional leadership that contributes 
markedly to the advancement of the present day democratic 
civilisation. Though we may draw inspiration from other effective 
professional education, we have to forge ourselves the superior 
programme of professional education for librarianship and have to 
go forward with it—both in money, period, duration and contents. 
Instead of going into the details of the curricula which should be 
drawn up by the teachers who devote their wholetime attention to the 
professional study—the one point that must not be lost sight of, is 
the close integration with other professional teaching centres is to. 
be effected, with consequent enrichment throughout the entire 
professional curriculum. The total result to follow will be the provi- 
sion of a programme of professional and intellectual content that 
should go in giving the future librarian the background, compe- 
tence and scholarly understanding that will better fit him for the exact- 
ing demands of modern Indian librarianship. Compared to the 
American system it will be found that on this kind of foundation 
that education for librarianship is being placed to-day in the States. 
After more than 60 years, the framework established by Dewey and- 
only partially modified by Williamson and the Board of Education 
for Librarianship has, today, in considerable measure, given place 
to the framework fashioned by the needs of modern librarianship. * 
It is to be noted that the profession of librarianship has grown too. 
great in stature, too complex in its organisation, too rich in its inte- 
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llectual content, to let preparation for it be in the hands of those 
who are concerned with immediate needs, ‘Today, according to Dr. 
Ranganathan and also other serious people, teaching library .school 
students, as the part-time duty of busy and already over-burdened 
administrators, is past. The job of the educator is as big and as time 
consuming as any comparable administrative position. Library 
education must be in the hands of those who are continually and cons- 
tantly applying the fullest measure of their talents and energies to their 
particular segment of our professional work. Courses of intellectual 
depth, class lectures that lead to significant contributions to our litera- 
ture will never be the creation of part time instructors. Thus the 
universities and similar training centres should look for a gradual 
composition of a group of men and women with extensive academic 
training with sufficient professional experience to ensure an awareness 
of field problems with demonstrated competence and teachersin the 
fullest sense of the term, with a vision and zeal of the best within our 
professional corpus. Many opine that our profession has now 
reached the point where it needs the theoretician as well as the prac- 
titioner—theoreticians who have not been repressed by the defeatism 
of the field worker. The best ideas do not always come from him 
who knows already that they will not work. It is far better to stimu- 
late the student by concepts and ideas which may at the present 
moment sound impractical but may be commonplace later on. 

We should do well to remember that like teachers, librarians have 
a double duty to society. As citizens of a democracy, they must 
be prepared, along with all other citizens,to deal with the common 
problems. The pre-professional education of librarian like the 
pre-professional education of every citizen must be liberal and generai. 
But in the case of librarians as in the case of teachers the need of a 
liberal education is double fold—the need is not only as individual 
members of a democratic society, but as instruments for its develop- 
ment in others. Librarians can and should be among the most potent 
instruments of general education and this is an additional and impor- 
tant reason for insisting upon the general education of librarians. 
Library Schools and departments of education must resist the temp- 
tation to be pre-occupied with specialised and technical training for 
their complex professions at the expense of that general and liberal 
‘education essential to the members of the profession, not only as indi- 
vidual citizen but as effective practitioners of their special art of edu- 
cation, The importance of the technical education is not minimised—- 
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people in special libraries and technical and academic institutions 
Will certainly need such education but any insistence upon technical 
courses in librarianship at the expense of a broad and deep base of 
liberal education would be a grievous mistake for the library profession 
in India. We need public librarians who know the professional 
technique peculiar to librarianship. We need a public librarian who 
knows the people. It is primarily a matter of personality and the 
library schools’ responsibility lies more in the selection of students, 
than in what they are taught. We need librarians who are more effec- 
tive in general administrative procedures, those elements of adminis- 
tration which pertain to business as much as libraries. The essential 
element of administration is direction involving (1) comprehending 
and far-seeing needs and purpose (2) planning of and finding ways and 
means (3) organising or taking part and putting together the compo- 
nent elements of the job (4) selection of personnel, the understanding 
and appreciation of people and their handling (5) assigning work 
according to their abilities (6) giving instructions (7) supervision, 
in many ways the most important, difficult and interesting aspect of 
administration, which to the detriment of library service everywhere 
gets little attention (8) as a special aspect of supervision, the develop- 
ing of assistants as individuals (9) measurements of results in cost 
and reader satisfaction. Finally each library which has an enlightened 
administration should take steps to educate its own staff not only 
by example but through specific in-service training. We need a public 
librarian who can think his way through to solutions as problems 
arise. In short groups of studies which should form the common 
core of library education for public library work should include (1) a 
rather brief background knowledge of books and libraries (2) the place 
of the library in modern society (3) studies which we formerly knew 
book selection, reference and bibliography, integrated and expanded as 
into a resources or materials course (4) cataloguing and classification 
(5) readers interest and abilities (6) the principles of general library 
administration. This in general should be the basic core but there 
will also be provision for specialisation in professional education 
according to the needs of different categories of libraries. Edu- 
cation for librarianship is now undergoing its greatest change in the 
west and the curricula for our courses needs to be accordingly adjus- E 
ted. It is to be remembered that a typical public library as stated by 
Mr. Rulph Mann, is not a seat of great scholarly’ output. Jt is an 
unpretentious popular grass-roots community agency. It is the 
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library’s responsibility to inspire the people to reach for new ideas, 
better understanding and a richer life. The library must then, 
always keep a step or two ahead of the people, but it must never 
loose sight of them and it must always speak their language. The 
warmth of human understanding and not the chill learning of the 
scholar, is the public librarian’s first qualification. 

Before concluding I will mention the different categories of library 
training that may be canalised—depending on the various kinds of 
libraries that we find to-day, all throughout the country. The 
education authorities for library education should keep this in mind 
and develop the different curricula according to the needs of the parti- 
cular library system with various ramifications that may be necessary 
for full development of the different courses. The most important 
factor in education for librarianship is not whether institutions should 
be associated with a university but whether the education should be 
academic in character. ‘Academic’ need not be understood in the 
university sense, but implies a training towards capable, independent 
and responsible decision, rather than the mere learning of techniques 
and facts. The courses should include practical work in libraries during 
the vacations. There should be close cooperation between Colleges 
and training libraries and students should be visited by college tutors 
during their practical training. The technical aspects of librarian- 
ship present few problems in regard to syllabus, but the presentation 
of subject knowledge is a difficult matter to Solve. As primary school 
teachers are required to study pedagogics and one other subject inten- 
sively and to have an outline knowledge of several other subjects, 
similarly library students might be required to study on same lines, 
substituting adult education for general pedagogics. This type of 
training college course may not be suited to the needs of university 
graduates. These might be required to undertake a special course in the 
training libraries to include the writing of a thesis, on lines similar to 
courses which already operate for university librarians. Successful can- 
didates would obtain a professional qualification of higher standing 
than the library school diploma. Undergraduates may also be eligible 
to go up for higher qualification as an aid to obtaining posts of higher 
responsibility. After 5 years library service a thesis could be offered. 
Introduction of such a two-tier qualification for public librarians 
may be open to criticism, but some solution to meet modern require- 
ments seems to be necessary. The Williamson Report on training for 
library service (Carnegie Corporation-1923) concerning status pointed 
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out that professional and clerical work in libraries needed two 
different types of training and that the work must be separated. 
The profession needs, if libraries areto take on any common functions 
and directions, an underprintingin philosophy and purposes of libra- 
ries and procedures for the derivation of specific objectives in any 
particular situation. The library school curriculum could provide the 
common base. It should always be remembered that whether at the 
Association level or at the higher University level accreditation is a 
process whereby an organisation recognises a college/university/Asso- 
ciation training centre/study programme/as having met minimum 
qualification or standards. In the States—American Library Associa- 
tion has since 1926 exercised control over library education. In 
that year only one school was accredited. The standards based on 
academic affiliation, have existed since then, but it was not until 1951 
that librarianship was placed on a proper academic undergraduate 
level. Standards urged improvements of teachers, their qualifications 
and meant that library education can be interchangeable from one 
college to another. Upper and lower levels have been neglected ; 
doctrinal work is closely controlled by individual College's regulation 
and undergraduate programmes exist by the hundred in various insti- 
tutions in varying qualities. 

Implementation of proper standards through accreditation by 
A.L.A. or American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education is 
stillto be done. American Universities certainly maintain the neces- 
sary standards for their college course both in undergraduate, post- 
graduate and doctoral research work and the necessary accreditation 
runs parallel with this. In U.K. it is the library Associates that sets the 
required regional standard and necessary accredition which is main- 
tained at an uniform level. So far as our country is concerned as already 
mentioned theI.L.A. should follow the U.K. Library Association and 
affiliate and accredit the association training standards all through 
the country. The University Classes have to be properly accredi- 
tated by the U.G.C. and the basic professional, pre-professional, gradu- 
ate and post-graduate and research work isto be similarly accredi- 
tated and proper standards maintained. Now to come to the various 
courses that require to be introduced : Preparatory education—Pre- 
professional education—general and liberal education—Education 
for Public Librarianship—Genera!l Education for Public Libraries— 
Specialisation in professional education—Graduate study andthe Pub- 
lic library— Education for Academic Librarianship—pre-professional 
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education for academic-librarians, Education for library service to 
children and youth, Basic professional education—Professional train- 
ing for the Teacher-Librarian—Education for Special Librarianship 
—Subjects specialisation—Advanced study and Research in Librarian- 
ship—Training of clerical and sub-professional workers—-Programme 
for library technicians—. Mention of all these points for Education 
for Librarianship does not mean that we should follow the ALA or L.A. 
Systems in toto, it is only a suggestion that we should not loose 
sight of the different aspects of training when we formulate our own 
library education for the country. . 
Various papers have been contributed on this topic both by our 
own professionals as also by foreign librarians and library teachers 
during the last decade or more. These deal with comprehensive and 
comparative study of the different library schools, both at the univer- 
sity as also at the association levels. Though the Indian Association 
of Special Libraries and Information Centres have started their special 
training course since last year, the Indian Library Association has not 
made any advance in this respect except that they had a plan 
to give effect to postal or correspondence course for the teacher- 
librarians and library workers. Details of this training have not 
been made public and the exact development of the scheme is not 
known. The D.R.T.C. course at Bangalore under the inspiring gur- 
dance of Dr. Ranganathan has been able to set a standard which is 
not to be found anywhere else. This norm of the training 
standard should be spread in all our schools and it is only then 
that the proper results of effective training will be felt, The staff- 
student ratio has been another big problem in our training classes. 
Unwieldy and too big a class for the professional courses is not proper 
and more hberal provision of staff Should be made if our library 
training is to yield proper results. It is a pity that at many training 
centres library training has not been given that much importance 
due to it. Even though such post-graduate training has been 
continuing for more than 20 years with an intake of more 
than 80 students annually, in some universities, the Head of the 
department has not been given a seat in either the Academic 
council or the Senate. Universities being self-governing bodies no 
one likes to poke in their internal affairs and things go on drifting 
because of the disinterestedness of the authorities in question. 
Many a Vice-Chancellor does not have any idea about the library 
training his own institution imparts. Such callousness does more 
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harm to the studies and the students but no body seems to 
bother. 

The University Grants Commission have taken up their reviewing 
and proper accreditation of the coursés and the teachers 
of library science should have an opportunity of meeting every 
two years at different training centres to discuss and give ‘effect to their 
proposals and suggestions for the advancement of learning in 
the light of growing development of library science in the world 
today. We have already drawn the attention of all towards the diffe- 
rent aspects of training in our country which should be properly 
standardised in all respects, with an eye to the employment potential 
of the trained staff. Much can be done if we move systematically and 
try to eradicate the ills that have crept in during the long years 
that have gone by. Perfection is indeed impossible but the nearest 
approach to it is always welcome. 5 

The Review Committee of the U.G.C. to consider the question of 
improving the standards of teaching and research in the departments of 
library science in our universities have submitted their report which 
has been published in 1965. Though a very good document, the 
informations arẹ not all correct which is due to the irresponsible way 
in which our informations are supplied. Even though three years 
have elapsed since its publication—nothing has been done to get the 
standaids properly adopted by the universities. Much desired 


uniformity is still lacking. 
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APPENDIX C 
DEWEY DECIMAL EXPANSION FOR INDIC SUBJECTS 


In a previous chapter on Organisation and Administration the 
problem of Classification of books on Indian subjects has been 
casually referred to. The headache of all professional librarians in 
India has been enormous to effect proper classification of books on 
Indian Religion, Philosophy, Language, Literature, Medicine, Art and 
Sculpture, Music, History etc. on a more scientific and detailed basis 
asis done in the Dewey Decimal schedules. We have mentioned 
already about the individual expansions of the DDC by many an 
Indian Librarian who were seriously thinking to do something tangible 
in the matter. Such expansion schemes were discussed at conferences 
of librarians and many took the liberty of sending copies of their 
schemes to relevant authorities in the States for opinion. Dr. Horace 
Poleman then Chief of Indic division in the Library of Congress had 
a discussion with the present writer while he was in India (1947-48) 
about such expansions of the Dewey Decimal schedules for Indian 
topics. Howsoever worthy these might have been, they were after 
all ‘one man shows’ and as such could not be given the seal of approval 
by any authority. What was needed was that such schemes should 
at first be considered by the Indian Library Association and 
when they had approved of a scheme on an all-India basis, then and 
then only the matter could be put up to the authorities of the Lake 
Placid Club (USA) then ressonsible for the DDC expansions. The 
Indian Library Association has a chequered history and the ebb and 
flow in the activities of the Association has much to do with the ques- 
tion of drawing up of an accepted scheme of DDC schedules for Indian 
subjects. 

In 1948 the present writer submitted his scheme of expansion of 
DDC numbers for Indian subjects to the Nagpore session of the ILA. 
But due to technical reasons the matter was not considered and as 
the ILA then was under the Colon authorities, no further considera- 
tion of the matter was thought of. Later again the scheme was presen- 
ted at the Calcutta session in 1956-57 when the then Librarian of the 
National Library was the President of the ILA. Hapily discussions 
were held in which many professionals actively participated and all 
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felt that something tangible would follow as the President announced 
about his intention of appointing an all-India committee to go into 
the question and submit its report so that some sure and definite steps 
could be taken at the association level. This really was a parti- 
nent matter and librarians all over the country sighed a sigh of 
relief. But more than a decade has gone by and no tangible 
results have yet followed. Perhaps a smali subcommittee has met 
once or twice at the time of later conferences without much ado and 
no publicity or announcement has ever been issued on the point 
by the ILA in its journals. In the meantime the publishers of the 
DDC have been experimenting with their scheme and published the 
DDC in different editions during the last decade. The 12th and 13th. 
editions were fairly comprehensive but were followed by rather stan- 
dard editions which reduced the expansions to a considerable degree. 
Librarians already using the earlier editions felt rather inconvenienced 
and much difficulty had to be faced in the matter of adjustments with 
the new shorter or standard editions. Then again, with the 16th and 
17th editions the DDC schedules further underwent a little more 
detailed or expanded numbering. Lastly just two years back the 
publishers of the DDC appointed Field Survey Officers to go 
about the world in exploring the possibilities of adopting DDC 
numbers with local expansions and suggest steps that could be con- 
sidered by the authorities regarding the future expansion of the scheme 
in later editions. The report of the Officers touring different parts 
of the world on the survey of DDC use abroad would be an interesting 
study if they are made available to all. Dr. Sarah Vann who came to 
India (South-east Asia) met hundreds of professional people and 
also the different State Library Associations and the ILA as well. 
Seminars were arranged on the expansion of DDC numbers that 
would be very much useful for all libraries in this country. Dr. Vann 
was pleased to gather quite a huge lot of data on the subject, many 
in English and many in the local vernaculars and has perhaps done 
her best in utilising them for her report. The 18th edition of DDC 
should incorporate all this and will be eagerly awaited by all profes- 
sional librarians interested in using DDC in this country. 

The correspondence that the present writer had from time to time 
with professional librarians interested in classification of Indian sub- 
jects has been rather amusing. Even though books on Indian subjects 
have been multiplying considerably during the recent years and libra- 
rians in all countries have to face many a knot for their proper placing 
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within the DDC schedules, it is quite plain that the problem in 
our country may be bewildering but never so to any library in 
America. And due to so many reasons once the editor of the DDC 
wrote as follows “While I agree with you in the main that the 16th 
edition ought to approach the 14th in degree of expansions, I feel 
constrained to point out that it is our purpose to provide a classifica- 
tion for book collections rather than for use in classed catalogues and 
bibliographies and that, due to limitations of time and space, we can 
provide expansions in the field of Indic studies only to the extent 
Western Scholarly libraries need for them. We can hardly hope to 
cope in the field of Buddhism, for instance, with the needs of libraries 
in Buddhist countries." Hence it will be imperative for Indian libra- 
rians to do something for our own subjects which will suit our libraries 
best and with this intention the expansion of DDC schedules were 
drawn up with the help of many an interested professional students 
and friends who have specialised in their lines. The scheme as drawn 
up has since been adopted at many research institute libraries viz., 
the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad (The Bengal Literary Society), the 
Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture library at Calcutta and many 
an urban and sub-urban library. The scheme was considered by the 
International Committee for the Watumull Foundation who thought 
it fit to award the present writer with the Watumull prize from the 
States in 1961. The citation runs as follows: “The Watumull 
Foundation is happy to present to you its Award in memory of its 
founder, G. J. Watumull, for your valuable contribution to Education, 
notably in Library Science, for 1961. Your work in devising and 
extending the Dewey Decimal system to include many new Indian 
Classifications and expansions is valuable, not only in India, but in 
other countries, specially in the United States where colleges and uni- 
versities are constantly enlarging their library facilities, as well as 
courses, in Indic studies." The scheme as drawn up is given below 
to give an idea as to its scope on the subjects it expands. It has been 
formed with a clear understanding so that the 14th edition of DDC 
which has been taken as the basis of the schedules may be used with- 
out any chance of any clash in the numbers of the expansions. Our 
problem of course will not be solved so easily as expected. “There will 
be many needed adjustments to follow as the scheme is used in actual 
practical fields. Criticisms and suggestions are welcome so that a 
better scheme for classification may ultimately be evolved. No origi- 
nal schedule is being put up but it is just a help to working 
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librarians on the basis of DDC to go on with their work on Indian 
subjects which baffles us so often. 

One of the criticisms levelled against DDC is that the development 
and degree of expansions for Indic subjects have been rather very scra- 
ppy. This is but normal and natural and nobody should expect a 
more detailed knowledge of Indic subjects from an Anterican librarian 
for classifying the few books that they may have on different Indic 
subjects. But if the DDC has to be used in this country universally 
then something more should be done to help the local librarians in 
classifying the books, many times more than an American library will 
have on Indic subjects. The rural and the urban libraries feel more 
intently on this point and it is for their use more than for the larger 
and research institute libraries that the scheme had been formulated. 
If was originally in Bengali and has run into a second edition within 
8 years. The English version of it is now published to elicit criticism 
from different angles by all professionals in this country and abroad. 
If any organisation will like to make use of it in full or in a modified 
form or adapted versions no one will take exception to such use. 
Rather it will be a satisfaction to the writer that his humble attempt 
has been of some use somewhere. 

The topics detailed only will include Indian subjects which need 
more detailed degree of expansions than has been found in the DDC. 
And these are, (1) Indian Philosophy (2) Indian Religion (3) Buddhism 
(4) Jainism (5) Islam or Muslim Religion (6) Modern Persian and 
Arabic languages (7) Indian Music (8) Sanskrit Literature (9) Bengali 
literature (10) Indian History, Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern. The 
detailed numbering of Hind: literature has been included in the 
version of the author’s Bengali book on Library Science and is 
under print by the Indian Press, Allahabad. 

The growth or extension of the call numbers has been another 
headache to all and hence many have suggested the use of a symbol 
to indicate the basic division and then followed by the detailed sub- 
divisions as effected by the expansions. Many again have suggested 
the use of 400 of DDC as an alternate scheme for Indic subjects. It 
is up to the experts and professional associations to do what is 


expedient. 
The scheme as drawn up is annexed herewith in the order indis 


cated above with the *DDC schedules as expanded. 
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1. Indian Philosophy 


181.4 


.401 


.402 


.403 


.404 


.405 


.406 
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Eastern Philosophy : 
General. 

Philosophy Theory 
Mathedology 
Compends Hand- 
books outlines. 
Dictionaries 
Encyclopaedias. 
Essays Address 
Lectures. 
Periodicals, Philo- 
sophical journals. 
Associations, 
Societies. 

Study and Teachings. 
Collections. 

History of Ancient 
Indian Philosophy. 
General Local 
Treatment. 
Vastuvada : - 
Nihilism. 

Charvak or Lokayat 
darshan.(philosophy) 


Ajivika Philosophy 
$Sankhya (Kapila) 
Philosophy. 


Bouddha Philosophy 
Ja na Philosophy. 
Patanjali Yoga 
(darshana) Philosophy 
Nyaya and Vai- 
shesıka philosophy. 
Mimansa (Purva 
mimansa) Jaiminm. 
Kumarila‘Bhatta. 


Prabhakara 
Vedanta Philosophy 
Advaita (Sankara) 
Visisthadvaita ' 
(Ramanuja) 
Dvaitadvaita 
(Nimbark) 

Avaita (Madhva) 
Sudhvadvaita 
(Vallabhacharyya) 
Sanat Sujatiya 
Adhyà&tma Sashtra. 
Mayavada. 


Others 


2. Indian Religion 


294. 


294.01 
O11 


Brahmanism and 
Buddhism General. 
Philosophy: Theory 
Punafjanmavada. 
Theory of Rebirth. 
Compends outlines. 
Dictionaries. 
Encyclopaedias. 
Lectures, Addresses, 
Essays 

Periodical literature: 
Journals. 

Societies — 
Associations. 

Study and Teaching. 
Collections 

History. 

Vedic Religion 
General. 

Samhita: original and 
Translations. 
Rgveda Samhita. 


294.112 Atharva Veda Samhita. 
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-1121 Paippalada Sakha 


1122 


113 . 
.1131 
-1132 
114 
114] 
11411 
294.11412 
11414 
.1142 


(Branch) 
Saunakh Sakha or 
Branch. 
Samaveda Samhita 


Kausumi Samhita 


Yajur Veda Samhita 


Krishna Yajurveda. 
Kathaka. 
Maitrayani Samhita 


Sukla Yajurveda 
Vajaseniya Samhita 
Kanvi 

Madhyandin 
Brahmana 

Rgveda Brahmana 
Aitareya Brahmana 
Kausitaki or 
Sankhyayana- 
Brahmana. 


Sathyayana 
Atharva Veda 
Brahmana 
Gopatha Brahma 
Samaveda 
Brahmana. 
Tandya Pancha 
Vunsa or Pauda 
Maha Brahmana. 
SadaVimsa- 
Brahmana. 
Jaiminiya or 
Brahmana Talavkar 
Vamsa*Brahmana 
Samavidhana 
Brahmana. 


294.1236 


.1237 
.1238 
.1239 
.124 

.1241 
.1242 
.125 


294.1251 
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Chandyogya 
Upanishad or 
Mantra Brahmana. 
Devatadhyàya or 
Daata. 

Arsheya Brahmana 
Others. 

Sam hitopanishad 
Brahmana. 

Krishna Yajurveda 
Brahmana. 
Taittirrya Brahmana. 
Sukla Yajurveda 
Brahmana or Sata- 
patha Brahmana. 
Kanva Satapatha. 
Aranyaka. 

RgVeda Aranyaka. 
Autareya Aranyaka. 
Kausitaki or 
Sankhyàyana- 
Aranyaka. 

Atharva Veda- 
Aranyaka. 

Sama Veda Aranyaka. 
KnshnayajurVeda 
Taittiriya Aranyaka. 
Sukla Yajurveda 
Aranyaka. 


Upanishadas. 

Gita (Srimad 
BhagavadGita) 

Rg Veda Upanishad. 
Aitareya Upanishad. 
Kausitakı Upanishad. 
Atharva-Vaidik 
Upanishad. 
Mundaka- 
Upanishad. 
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294.1422 
.1423 


.1424 
.143 
-1431 
.1432 
.1433 
.144 


.1441 
.1442 


.1443 
.1444 
.1445 


.1446 
.145 


.1451 


.1452 
.1453 
.148 
A481 
.1482 
.1483 
.1484 
-1485 
294.15 
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Prasna Upanishad. 
Mandukya 
Upanishad. 
Nrsimha Tapani 
Upanishad. 
Samaveda 
Upanishad. 
Chandyogya 
Upanishad. 
Jaimmiya 
Upanishad. 
Kauma or Tavalkar 
Upanishad. 
Krshna Yajurveda 
Upanishad. 
Katha Upanishad. 
Svetasvatara 
Upamshad. 
Mahanarayana 
Upanisadh. 
Taittiriya 
Upanishad. 
Maitrayani 
Upanishad. 


Karvalya Upanishad. 


Sukla Yajurveda 
Upanishad. 
Vrhadaranyaka 
Upanishad. 
Isha Upanishada. 
Javala 35 
Other Upanishadas. 
Yoga 
Sannyása. 
Sarva. 
Vaishanava 
Sākta, 


Vedānga : Sutra etc. 


(.01 —.09 —form 
divisions as üsual). 


294.1503 Nirukta 


.1505 Vardık Vyakaran. 
.151 Kalpa Sutra. 
.152  Srauta Sutra. 


1521 RgVeda Sranta 


Sutra. 


.15211 Asvalàyana Srauta 


Sutra. 


.45212 Sankhyayana Srauta 


Sutra. 


.1522 Atharva Veda 


Srauta Sutra 


.15221 Vaitayana Srauta 


Sutra. 


.1523 SümaVeda Srauta 


Sutra. 


.15231 Latyayana Srauta 


Sutra. 


.15232 Drahyàyana Srauta 


Sutra. 


294.15233 Jaiminrya Srauta 


Sutra. 


1524 Krsna YajurVeda 


Srauta Sutra. 


.15241 Apastambha Srauta 


Sutia. 


.15242 Boudhāyana Srauta 


Sutra. 


.15244 Hiranyakesi 


(Satyasada) Sutra. 


.15245 Mianava Srauta 


Sutra, 


.15246 Vaikhànasa Srauta 


Sutra. 


1525 Sukla Yajur Veda 


Srauta Sutra. 


.15251 Katyayana Srauta 


Sutra. 


.153 Grhya Sutra. 
-1531 RgVeda Grhya Sutra. 
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294.15311 Asvalyayana Grhya 


Sutra. 

.15312 Sankhyadyana Grhya 
Sutra. 

.1532 Sama Vaidik Grhya 
Sutia. 

.15321 Jaiminiya Grhya 
Sutra. 

.15322 Govila Grhya Sutra. 

.15323 Khadira Grhya 
Sutra. 

.15324 Kauthuma Grhya 
Sutra. 

.1533 Krsna Yajur Veda 
Grhya Sutra. 

.15331 Apastambha Grhya 
Sutra. 

.15332 Baudhayna Grhya 
Sut:a, 

.15333 Bharadwaja Grhya 
Sutra. 

.15334 Hiranyakesi Grhya 
Sutra. 

.15335 Vaikhanasa Grhya 
Sutra. 


294.15336 Manava Grhya 


Sutra. 
.15337 Katha or Logakshi 
Grhya Sutra. 
.1534 Sukla Yajur Veda 
Grhya Sutra. 
.15341 Pàraskara. 
.154 Dharma Sutia. 
.1541 Apastambha 
DharmaSutra. 
Boudhàyana 
Dharma Sutra. 
.1543 Hiranyakesi 
.1544  Vaikhanasa 
155 Sulva Sutra. 


1542 


294.1551 


156 
1561 
157 
158 
159 


294.16 


161 
1611 


.1612 


.1613 


.1614 


.1615 


.16151 
.16152 
.162 
.1621 
.1622 
.1623 
.1624 
.1625 


294.163 
.1631 


.1632 


.1633 
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Apastambha (Sulva 
Sutra). 

Sráddha Kalpa. 

Pitri medha. 

Sutra Parisistha. 

Prayegya 

Karika. 


Siksha, PiAtisakhbya, 
Anukramani and 
othe: Vedangas. 
Pratisakhya 
RgVeda Pratisakhya 
(Saunaka). 
AtharvaVeda 
Pratisakhya 
(Saunaka). 
Krsna YajurVeda 
PrátiSakhya 
(Taittirrya). 
Sukla YajurVeda 
Pratisákhya 
(Katyayana Prati 
Sakhya). 
SàmaVeda Prati- 
sakhya. 
Rk Tantra. 
Puspa Sutra. 
Siksha. 
Mandaka 
Naradiya 
Bharadvaja 
Pamniya 
Others. 


Anukramanikà. 
Katyayana Sarvànu- 
Kramanika (Rk.)" 
Chando Anukrama 
mka. 
"Aryyánukramani. 
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294.1634 
.1635 
.1636 


294.164 
1641 
1642 


-1685 
294.1686 
.169 
294.17 
171 
A711 
712 
1713 
714 
.1715 
.1716 
172 
1721 
1722 
1723 


1724 

a L725 
.1726 
.173 
4731 
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Chandah Sankhya. 
Pada Vidhana. 
Sukla Yajuh 
Sarvànukrama Sutra. 
Other Vedàngas. 
Vrhaddevata (Rk). 
Pancha Patalika 
(Atharva Veda). 
Yajñavalkya Siksha. 
Vyasa Siksha. 
Pánniya Siksha. 
Anukramani 
RgVeda Anukra- 
mani (Saunaka). 
Sarva Anukiamani 
(Katyayana). 
Arsheya Brahmana 
(Saémaveda). 


Sukta, Purusha Sukta. 


Vrhaddevatā. 
Rg.Vedanga. 
Others (Vedangas) 
Puranas. 
Sa'tvik Purana. 
Vishnu Purana. 
Bhagavat Purana, 
Naradiya Purana. 
Garnda Purana. 
Padma Purana. 
Varaha Purana, 
Rajasa Purana. 
Brahma Purana. 
Brahmanda Purana. 
Brahma-Vaivarta 
Purana. 
Markandeya Purana 
Bhavishya Purana. 
Vamana Purana. 
Tamasha Purana. 
Saiva Purana. 


294.174 


294.1732 Linga Purana. 


.4733 Skanda purana. 
1734 Agni and Vayu. 
purana. 
.1735  Matsyà purana. 
.1736 Kurma purana. 
Sthala purana. 
.175 Srimad Bhágavata 
purana. 
176 Adi pur4na. 
.177 
.178 Upapurana and 
purana-paripurakas 
[Other Supplemen- 
tary puranas.] 
.1781 Gautami Mahatmya 
1782 Uttara Khanda. 


294.1783 Saura-puràna. 


.1784 Kriya-Yogasara. 

.1785 Devi-Bhagavata, 
Devipurana. 

.1786 Mahabhagavata 

purana. Bhagavati 

Gita. 

4787  Nàradiya 
Upapurana. 

-1788 Devi-Máhatmya 
(Chandi) 

-1789 Others 

-17891 Bhavisyottara 
Purana. 

-17892 Saratkumariya 

Samhita. 


-17893 Suta-Samhita. 
-17894 B1ahma-Gità. 
-17895 Suta Gita. 

.17896 Saura-Samhita. 
-17897 Sdnkara (Agastya) 


Samhita. 


.17898 Kasi Khanda 
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294.17899 Utkala Khanda. 


179 Other Upapuranas 
and their Mahatmyas. 

1791 Gaya Mahatmya. 

.1792 Adhatmya 

Ramayana. 

.1793 Nachiketopakhyana 

1794  Vishnudharmottara. 

.1795  Vrhad dharma 
purána. 

.1796 Shiva purana. 

1797 Ganesha purana. 

.1798 Others 

.17981 Nilamata purana. 


294.17982 Kalki purana 


.17983 Kalika purana. 

.17984 Khila Harivamsa. 

.17985 Mahabharata Samhita 
Jaimini Bharat 


294.18 Tantia and Tantrik 


Religion 
181 Samhita 
.1811 Ahirvudhnya 
Samhita. 


.18112 Iswar Samhita. 

-18113 Narada Pancharatra. 

.182 Agama(s). 

.183 Tantra Texts 
(Original texts) 

.1831 Mahanirvana Tantra. 

.1832 Kularanava Tantra. 

.1833 Kulachudamani 
Tantra. 

.1834 Prapancha Sara. 

1835 Tantraraja. 

1836 Tara Tantra. 

.1837  Jüanàarnava Tantra. 

.1838 Others ° 

.18381 Sarada Tilaka 

.18382 Kubjikajantra Tantra. 
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294.18383 Parameswara Tantra. 


.18384 Bamakeswara Tantra, 
.18385 SriTattva 
: Chintamani. 

.18386 Tantra 
Sarhuchchaya. 

.1839 Other Yogini 
Tantras. Radha 
Tantra etc. 


.184 Tantric Religious 


Practices (culture) 


.1841 Pasvachara 


(Animal worship) 


.1842 Veerāchāra 


[Hero worship] 


.1843  Satchakra. 
294.2 Post Vedic Religions 


(Veera Yuga) 


3. Buddhist Religion. 
(Buddhism) 


294.3 Buddhist Religion 


General. 


31 Buddha and 


Buddhism. 


33 Mahajana. Prajña 


paramita, 


331 Hinajana 
.34 Vinaya pitaka. 
294.341 Patimokshya. 


Bhikshus and 
Bhikshunis. 


343  Chullavagga : 


Mahavagga. 


.344 Modern Vinaya. 
35 Sutta Pitaka. 

351 Digha Nikaya. 
352 Majjhima Nikáya. 
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Sanjukta Nikaya. 
Anguttara Nikaay. 
Dhammapada 
Dhammattha Katha. 
Udànam 
Suttanipàta. 
Vimàna Vatthu. 
Thera gatha. 
Theri gatha. 
Jatakas. 
Apadana : Niddesa. 
Buddha Vamsa. 
Chariyà Pitaka. 
Abhidhamma 
Pitaka. 
Dhamma Sangini. 


Puggala Pamti. 
Katha Vatthu. 
Malinda Pafiho. 
Visuddhi Magga. 
Ashtadhika márga. 
Sadharana (General) 


Pah Books : General. 


Yogi or Natha 
Religion. 


Jaina Religion 


Jainism. Jaina 
Religion. 
Source, Theory 
philosophy etc. 
Sankshipti, outlines 
Dictionaries 
Encyclopaedias 
Lectures, Essays 
Periodicals Journals. 
Associations. 
Societies 


.407 
.408 
.409 


294.41 


.42 
.421 
294.4211 
.4212 
.4213 
.4214 
.4215 
.4216 
.4217 
.43 


44 
441 
4411 
44111 
.44112 
.44113 
.44114 
44115 


.44116 
4412 
44121 
44122 
294.44123 


4413 

44131 
.44132 
44133 


44134 
44135 
-44136 


Teachings. Studies 

Collections 

History of Jaina 
Religion. 

Jaina Philosophy 
and Theory. 
Jaina Pardatattva. 

Tattva. 

Jiva 

Ajiva 

Asarva 

Vandha 

Samvara 

Nurjara 

Siddha 

Jaina Tarka Sastra 
(Logic) 

Jaina Siladharma. 

Vrata 

Anuvrata. 

Ahimsa 

Satya (Truth) 

Asteya 

Brahmacharyya. 

Aparigraha 
(Celebacy) 


Guna Vrata. 
Diga Vrata 
Desa Vrata. 
Anartha Kandya 
Vrata. 
Siksha  Vrata. 
Samadhi. 
Prasadhopavasa. 
Bhogopobhoga 
Parimàna. 


Atithi Sambibhàga. 


Maha Vrata. 
Agama, Siddhànta. 


294.451 
4511 


45111 
45112 
45113 
45114 
45115 
45116 
4512 


4513 


.45132 
45133 


45134 


46 
47 
48 


.481 
482 
483 
484 
.485 
486 
.487 
488 
.4881 
.4882 
^ .4883 
.49 


294.5 


294.50035 
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Prathama Anuyoga 
(Jivani Biography) 

Biography of the 

Tirthankatas. 

Sanskrit. 

Prakrit. 

Hindi 

Bengali. 

Marathi 

Guzrati 

Lives of the 
Ganadharas. 

Biography of 
Historical persons. 

Charananuyoga. 

Karananuyoga 


Jaina Purana 


Jaina Castes 
(Sampradaya) 
Digamvaras 
Svetamvaras 
Pujera 
Dhundiya 
Therapanthis 
Sravakas 
Ajivakas 
Other Seets. 
Visapanthi 
Samáàiya panthi 
Totápanthi. 
Special Discourses 


Brahmanism and 
Later Hinduism 
(General) 
Hindu Tirthas 
(Places of Hindu 
Pilgrimage) 


M:LS.L-31 
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294.50037 Vratas : Pujà- 


.501 
.502 
.503 


.504 


.505 
.506 
.507 


.508 


.509 
294.51 
.511 
.512 
513 
.514 
294.515 
516 
.517 
.518 
519 


294.52 


.521 
.522 
523 
524 


.525 
.526 
.527 
528 
529 
.53 
.54 


paddhati. 
Philosophy theory. 
Compends, outlines 
Dictionaries : 
Engyclopaediés 
Essays Lectures 
Discourses. 
Periodical hterature. 
Association. Societies 
Religious Education: 
Study & Teaching 
Collections 
Quotations 
History 
Vaishnava Religion. 
Bhagavata Panthi. 


Pancharatra. 
Narasimha Sect. 


Qther Vaishnava 
Sects. 
Saiva Dharma 
Saiva Religion 
Pasupata 
Agamavadi Saiva 
Kashimin Saivas 
Veera Saivas 
(South India) 


Other Saiva Sects. 
Sakta Religion (Sect) 
Chaitanaya 
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294. 


541 


.55 
.551 
.552 


.581 


.582 


,583 
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Associates of 
Chaitanya. 

(Chaitanya Parshada) 

Bhakti cult 

Kavir panthi. 

Dadu 

Sikfism 


Radhaswami 


33 


Kartā Bhajā 
Sahajiyā Sadhana. 


Brāhmo Samaja. 

Sri Aurobinda and 
Aurobinda 
Ashrama. 

Sri Ramakrishna 
and Ramakrishna 
Mission. 

Swami Vivekananda 

and his Writings. 

Nivedita and her 

Works 

Works of other 

Swamis, 

Other Sects. 

Gànapatya. 

Shanmukha dharma. 

Saura dharma. 

Aryya Samay. 

Bharata Sevásiama 

Theosophical 

Socrety Brahma 
Vidya. Annie Be Sant 

Others. 

Parseism : 

Parsee Religion. 

Avesta 

Jewish Religion. 


297. 


.01 


.02 
.03 


.04 


05 
.06 


.061 
.0611 
.0612 
.0613 
.0614 


.062 


Islam or Musalman 
Religion 
(Muhamedanism). 

Theory : Philosophy 
etc. 

Compends, outlines. 

Dictionaries, 
Encyclopaedias. 

Discourses, Lectures 

etc. 

Periodicals. Journals. 

Associations 
Societies 

Special Associations. 

Rait-uml. 

Musjid (Mosques). 

Wakaf. 

Memorials, Tomb 
Stones. 

Pan Islamic Associa- 

tion and other Inter- 

national organisations 


.0624-9 : Organisations of 


.063 


.07 


.08 


.09 


297.1 


Al 
12 


Special countries. 
Meetings and Con- 
ferences 
Education : Study 
and Teaching 
Religious Education 
Societies. 
Collections : 
Quotations. 
History of Islamic 
Religion (See also : 
297.9) 
Koran (Quoran) 
General. 
Koran-Philosophy 
Rules for Reciting 
(Tajid-i-Kirat) 


297.13 


-161 


APPENDIX C 

Dictionaries : 297.27 
Encyclopaedias 28 

Substance of Koran. 

Compilation or 
Collections of 297.29 
Original Texts. 

Portions of original .292 
Texts. (Koran). 

Translations of 
Quoran (Divided 297.3 

according to diffe- 31 
rent languages) 

Commentaries .32 
(Tafsir) 

Principles of 321 
Commentaries .322 
(usula-tafsir) .323 

General Commen- .324 

taries (Divided acc. 325 

to diff languages). .326 

Commentaries based .33 

on Sects (Sunni, Sia 
etc.) .34 

Literary Criticisms. .35 

Miscellany : Special 
Subjects. .36 

Geography and 37 

History acc. to 38 

Quoran. .39 

Cultural Studies : 

General Essays. 297.4 

Principles of Hadith. 
(usul-i-Hadith). 

.41 

Dictionary of Hadith 

Original Texts. 

Translations (divided 42 
acc. to languages) 

Commentaries on 421 
Haddith -422 
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Sia Haddith. 

Miscellaneous 
Collections. 
Quotations. 

History and 

Biogrgphy of Hadith 

Biography of the 

Narrators (Asma- 
ur-r;zl) 

Islamic Laws [Figa.] 

Principles of Islamic 

Laws. (usul-1-Fiqa.) 

General Essays on 

Islamic Laws. 

Hanafi 

Safayi 

Hàmvaàli 

Malik: 

Siya 

Others 

Dictionaries : 
Encyclopaedias 

Laws of Inheritance. 

Essence and Judge-a 
ments (Fatoa) 

Discourses on Laws. 


Miscellany 
History of Islamic 
Laws 
RehgiousPrinciples: 
Based on Blind 
Behef (Kalam) 
Religious Discourses 
and Philosophical 
Basis 
General Essays on 
Blind Belief (Kalam) * 
Kalam-i-Zadid. 
Kealam-1-Kadim. 
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God 

Messiahs. (Prophets) 

Wonderful 
Occurances. 

Miraz 

Insrah:-Sadr. 

Havenly messangers: 
Satan 

The other world 

Death 

Barjaq 

Rising of the Dead. 

Day of Judgement 

Heaven 

Hell 

Comparative 
Discourses. 

Islam-its views 

according to Oriental 
Scholars. 

Istam and Jewism 

Islam and 
Christianity. 

Islam and Indian 
Religion. 


History of Kalam 

Devotion : 
Practicahties. 

Principles or Basis : 
Utility 

Substance : Rules. 

Prayers. Religious 
Poems 


Religions celebra- 
trons and Func- 
tions. 

Talisman 


297.58 
59 


681 


Miscellaneous 
History Devotio- 
nal Behaviourism. 
Sufism 
Philosophy and 
Principles. 
Substance : Morals, 
Dictionar.es : Sufi 
Sounds and 
Alphabets 
Lectures : Religious 
Preachings. Sermons 
Periodical literature. 
Sufi morals and 
Ethics. 
Supernatural Events 
(Keramat) 
Different classes of 
Sufistic Principles. 


Suhrawardi 

Quadri 

Naqsh Bandi. 

Chisti 

Others 

History of Sufistic 
Principles (divi- 
ded acc. to diffe- 


rent Countries). 

Moral (Lessons) 
Ethics 

Sects 

Sunni 

Hanafi 

Safayi 

Maliqi 

Hàmàvali 

Siya (Shia) 


,Imámiyà, Asna- 


Agariya. 
Ismàlià ; Sabnyà. 


297.823 
.824 
.825 


APPENDIX C 
Usuli 297.95 
Akhbar: 
Zaid 951 
Mehadvi .952 
Nusairi .953 
.954 
.955 
Muharam 956 
Chelam 9561 
Kharijit 9562 
Mutazala 9563 
Ahi-i-quoran 9564 
Ahi-i-hadith. 957 
(Wahabi) 958 
Ahmadiyà .959 
Othe: Islamic Seets. 297.96 
History of the Sects. 
History of Islamic .961 
Religion. 
[See also 297.09] 962 
Principles and .963 
Philosophy of Islamic .964 
History. 297.965 
History of Islamic .969 
Civilisation .97 
Age of the Preachers. 971 
Khalifa Period. 
Abubakei 972 
Omar 
Osman 973 
Alı and Hasan .974 
Omaiyada -975 
Tragedy at Karbala. 976 
Abbasaids 977 
Abbasaid I 
(Sufa to Matoyaqil) .978 
Abbasaid II 
[Matoyaqil to 98 
Musatta Sim ` 99 


“Bilbilla]. 
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Mushm Kingdoms 
1n Asia. 

Sufáids 

Sumànaids 

Tul naids 

Buyaids 

Gaznvis and Ghoris. 

Sehjukaids. 

Sehzuks of Kirman. 

3 of Syria. 

s; of Iraq. 

5 ofIkoniyam. 
Quarisim Sahi. 
Zangi 
Aiyubayids 
Islam in AFRICA. 

General 
Africa under the 
Khal fas. 
Idrisay:ds 
Aghlabayids 
Fatamids 
Abbasayids of Egypt 
Other Dynasties 
Islam in Spain. 
Spain before the 
Qumaiyads 
Bani-Omayah- 
Maghra 
Mulk-ut-Toyaif. 
Almoravids 
Almohàyaids 
Kings of Granada 
Spainish Kingdoms 
under the Muslims 
The Moors after the 
Victory of Granada. 
Others ? 
Biography and 
TRAVELS. 


486 
297.991 


992. 
9921 


9922 


.9923 
.9924 
.9925 
.9926 
9927 
9928 
.9929 
[298.299 


491.55 


5501 
5502 
.5503 


.5504 
.5:05 
.5506 
5507 


.5508 
.5509 
.551 
.5511 
5512 
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Travel in Islamic 
Kingdoms. 
Biography 
Paigambar and his 
family. 
Messiah and 
followers. 


hbis 


Taban and Tabatabi. 


Pir and ulemas, 

Kings 

Rulers 

Warriors 

Collective Biography 

Others 

Non-christian Misc. 
Religions] 


Modern Persian 
Language 
Philosophy 
Compends 
Dictionaries, 
Encyclopaedias. 
Lectures, Addresses 
Periodical hterature. 
Associations Societies 
Education and 
Teaching. 
Collection 
History 


Alphabets 


Sound 


Inscriptions 
Origin 
Dictionartes 


491.5531 
.5532 


.5533 
554 
5541 
95 
556 
5564 


.557 
.558 


Systems of Speech. 
Polyglot (divided 
acc. to languages) 
Synonyms 
Grammar 
Composition 
Metaphorical Prose. 
Rhetor.cs 
Chronological 
Scripts. 
Spoken Language. 
Source Books 
Hebrew, Arabic 
Persian 


Modern Arabic Language 


492.7 


.701 
702 
.703 


704 
705 
706 


.707 


.708 
.709 
492.71 
.711 
.714 
.771 
-72 
.73 
.731 


.732 


Modern Arabic 
language. 
Philosophy 
Compends Outlines. 
Dictionaries 
Encyclopaedias. 
Essays Lectu es. 
Periodical hterature. 
Association Societies 
Institutions. 
Education and 
Teaching. 
Collections 
History 


Alphabets 

Sound 

Inscriptions 

Original Source. 

Dictionary 

Laws of 

. Pronunciation. 

Polygiot (divided 
acc. to languages) 


.954021 
.954022 
.954023 
.95403 


.95404 
95405 


.95406 


95407 
95408 


.95409 
.954092 
9541 
9541} 
95412 


954121 


APPENDIX C 

Synonym and 780.954122 
Homonyms. 
Grammar. 
Composition of 954123 
words. 
Metaphorical Prose .954124 
Rhetorics. .954125 
Chronological .95413 
Scripts 95414 
Spoker anguage. 
Music. .95415 
Índian Music 
(Theory) General. .16 
Philosophy. Taste. 
Discourses Com- .161 
pends. 162 
Ancient Period. .163 
Middle Ages. .164 
Modern Age. 
(Period) 17 
Encyclopaedias : 
Dictionaries. 
Essays. Lectures 
Periodical litera- .171 
ture. Annuals 
Associations : 172 
Institutions (ad. to .173 
diff. states) 
Education and .174 
Teaching. 
Collections : Quo- 780.954175 

tations. .95418 
History. 
Lives of Musicians. .95419 


Theory and System. 
Scientific basis. 
Primary and 

| General. 
Theory or Principles 
of Indian Mmusic. 
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the 
of 


Sound from 
Stand point 
Music. ° 
Vocabulary : 
Terminology. 
Music Notations. 
Rhythym. 
Propriety of Tunes. 
Sweetness of Tunes : 
Concord of Tunes 
Different forms of 
Musical Tunes 
Composing and 
Editing. 
Notation 
Voice. Tune 
Audition. 
Tune: Keynote in 
Music. 
Theory and diffe- 
rent kinds of 
Tunes : National 
and Sectariam. 
Frame work of 
Tune. 
Harmony. (Pause) 
Raga —Principal 
modes of Music. 
Ràgini —Female 
modes of music. 
Musical Laws. 
Ancient Music : 
Theory and Form. 
Miscellany : 
Musical 
literature 
Musical 
Bibliography 
Musical Arder or 
Zea). 
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780.9542 
.9542 
.95423 

95424 


.95425 
.95426 
.95427 
.95428 


.95429 
.9543 

.95431 
.95432 
.95433 
-95434 
95435 


-95436 
95437 
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Theatrical Music. 
DRAMA, Opera. 


Rasa : (Festival) 
Circular 
Pance of 
Krishna with 
Cowherdresses. 


Parody—Joke Play. 


Pantomime 
(Dumb play) 


Sacred Music 

Pre Aryya 

Aryya 

Bouddha 

Jaina 

Hindu Sacred 
Songs. (Bhajan, 
Harikatha, Kirtan 
etc.) 

Sikh Sacred Music. 

Muslim Sacred 
Music 


954371 Sacred Quali 


(Kàoyali) 


.954372 Darbari 


9543721 


(Court Music). 
Pathan 


-9543722 Mask Songs. 
.9543723 Royal 


95438 


Brahma Sangit. 

Others. 

Vocal Mus c. 

Marga or Paths of 
Music. 

Deshi 

Meora - 


780.95444  Loka Sangita 


45 
.46 
9545 


.95451 
780.9547 


71 
.72 


-73 


Utsava Sangita. 
(Festival Music) 
CHORUS 
(Samabeta 
Sangita). 
Musical Concert. 
Orchestra. 
Different Schools or 
Branches of 
Music. 
Karnatic Music. 
Hindusthani Music. 
(Gharoyana) 
Gwalior or 
Maharashtrian 
Music 
Bengali School 
(Bangla 
Gharoyana) 
Rabindra Music. 


Principles and 
"Technique of 
Music. 
Dramatic Music 
Sacred Music. 
Vocal Music 
Notations. 
Instrumental 
Music. 
Harmonium, 
Piano etc. 
Musical Instru- 
ments of Wire 
Veena 
(Rudra Veena) 
Saraswati Veena 
Setar. 
Sarengt. 


789. 


Acting : Theatres. 
Indoor games 


APPENDIX C 
Dilruba. 794. 
Tanpura. 
Kinnari, Donka 795. 
Rabab, Srngar 
796. 
Other instruments 
Pneumatic .13 
Instruments .31 
Turi. 
Safikha 797. 
(Counch-Shell) 798 
Náfiri. 799. 
Bansari, Murali 
(Flute) 
Tombi 
Snakecharmer’s 
Flute : 891.2 
Leather made 201 
Instruments 
(Instruments .202 
played with 
fingers) 
Dhol, Dhoiaka. .203 
Mrdanga, Madala. 
.204 
Tomtom 
Tablà (Percussion .205 
Instrument) .206 
Nagra. 
Damaru. .207 
208 
Other pneumatic 209. 
Instruments. 891.21 
Recreation .2101 
Amusements 
Hobbies 2102 
Public Amusements: .2103 
Dramaturgy. 2104 
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Games of Skill 
Chess etc. 

Games of Chance: 
Dice. 

Open air games 
Athletics : Sports. 

Vratachàri dance. 

Lok Nritya 
(Folk dance) 

Aquatic Sports. 

Racing. 

Hunting Sports. 
Angling. 
Shooting etc. 


Literature 


Sanskrit Literature. 
Philosophy : 
Theory. 
Compends 
Handbooks 
Outlines. 
Dictionaries 
Encyclopaedias 
Essays Addresses 
Lectures. 
Periodicals. 
Associations 
Societies. 
Study and Teaching. 
Collections 
History. 
Mahakavya (Epics). 
Ramayana and 
Mahabharata. 
Ràmà:ana 
Mahabharata 
Comparative 
Literary Study 
and Research. 
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891.2108 
.2109 
891.211, 
21 
2112 
.2113 
2114 
2115 
2116 
2117 
2118 
2119 
891.212 
213 


891.2131 
.2132 
.2133 
.2134 
.2135 
2136 


2137 
.2138 
.2139 
2140 


891.2142 
.2143 
2144 
2145 
.2146 
2147 
2148 
.2149 
2150 
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Collections. 
History. 
Kavya. 
Asvaghosa 
Kalidasa 


Bharabi 

Magha 

Mentha 

Sivasvamin. 

Kshemendra. 

Sriharsa 

Others 

Less Famous Poets. 

Historical Poems 
(Aitihasik 
Kavya). 

Bana 

Bilhana 

Kalhana 

Jahlana 

Hemachandra 

Sandhyakara- 
Nandin 

Halayudha 

Somesvara Datta 


Emotional Poetry 
(Bhavadharmi 
Kavita) 

Amaru 

Bhartrihari. 

Jayadeva. 

Mayura. 

Govardhana 

Kshemendra 


Others. 

Religious. Meta- 
phorical Devo- 
tional‘ nad Emo- 


891.2150 


.2151 
.2152 
2153 
.2154 
.2156 
.2157 
.2158 
.2159 
.2160 


tional Poetry. 

(Dharma mulak 
Rupak O Bhakti- 
mulak Bhàva- 


dharmi Kavita) 
Mayura 
Harsavardhana. 
Sarvajfia Mitra. 
Sankara 
Lilangsuka 
Puspadanta 
Bappabhatti 
Sifhana and Others. 
Educational, 
Dialactic and 
Philosophical 
Poetry 
[Sikshaprada, 
Nitimulak evam 
Darshanik 
Kavya.] 
Nagarjuna 
Sàntideva. 
Bimalachandra. 
Gunabhadra. 
Hemachandra 
Soma Prova. 
Bha trihari. 
Kshemendra. 
Others. 


Collected Works. 
Miscellany. 
Nataka : Drama. 
Asvaghosa. 
Bibhasaka 

Bhàsa 


«Kālidāsa 


Sudraka. 
Visākhādeva. 


891.227 
228 
229 


232 
233 


.234 
.235 
.236 
.237 


.2371 
.238 
.2381 
.2382 
.239 
.2391 


891.24 - 

891.241 
242 
243 
244 
245 


891.246 


247 
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Visakhadatta. 891.3 

Harsa. 31 

Others. 

Upanyasa : 891.43 
Fictions. .431 

Avadana and 

Buddhist Fictions. 

Essays and Jaina 4311 
Fictions. 

Dharmakatha 4312 
(Religious Talks) 432 

Champu. 

Kathanaka 

Galpa-Cakra. 433 

Instructive Tales 
[Upadesamulak 
galpa.] 

Hitopadesa. | 

Katha 

Kathasaritsagara 891.44 

Vrhatkathà .441 

Akshayika .4411 

Dasakumara 
Carita (Dandi) 

Kavya Sástra and 44111 
Literary Criti- 
cisms. 

Dandin. .44112 

Bhamaha 

Anandadhvani O 44113 
Dhvanitantra 44114 

Phonetical Criti- 44115 
eism. .4412 

Harmony 
(Samanvaya) 

Jagannatha O .44121 
Lokattara 44122 
Anandgtattva. 44123 

Other theories or 441231 


Principles. 
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Prakrita 
Pali. 


Hindi Literature. 
Hindj Kavita 
(Poetry) Sahitya 
(Poetic literature) 
Tulasidasa 
(Ramayana) 
Doha Sahitya 
Hindi Natya 
Sahitya (Hind: 
Dramatic literature) 
Hindi Gadya 
Sahitya or 
Upanyasa 

(Hindi Prose 
Literature) 


Bengali Literature. 
Poetic Literature 
Buddhist Influence 
(Bouddhya 
Prabhava) 
Dharmamangala 
O Dharma 
Sahitya. 

Bouddha gana, 
Charyya giti. 
Yogi or Natha Sect. 
Goraksha Vijaya. 
Bhayaphona 
Mahakavya, 
Bhagavata, Purana 
etc. 

Ramayana 
Mahabharata 
Bhagavata Purana 
Ancient Period 
¢Prachina yuga) 
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891.441232 Maladhar Basu 
Srikrishna Vijaya 
-441233 Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth 
Centuries. 
441234 Madhavacharyya 
891.441235 Naraharidasa, 
Syamadasa. 
441236 Abhiramadasa, 
Narasimha. 
Achyutadasa, 
Rájaràma Datta, 
Gangaramdasa. 
891.441237 Parasurama 
.441238 Eighteenth Century. 
(Ashtadasa Satavdi) 
441239 Nineteenth Century) 
(Unavimsa Satavdi) 
44124  Puràner Anuvàda 
(Translations of the 
Puranas) 
-44125 Vividha Purana. 
44126 Kavya 
44127 Khandya Kāvya. 
441271 Rammoyadasa, 
GitaGovinda, 
Krsna Karnamrta 
Govinda Lilamrita 
etc. 
.441272 Aloyal, Podmāvati 
etc. 
891.44128 Upakyana 
-44129 Vividha Pracina 
Kavya. 
(Miscellaneous 
Ancient Poetry) 


4413 - Mangala K4vya, 
Saiva, Vaishnava 
etc. 

44131 Suryyamangala. 


891.44132 
44133 


44134 
44135 
44136 
44137 

891.4414 


.441141 


441142 


.44143 


891.44144 
.44145 
.44146 
44147 
44148 
.44149 
891.4415 
44151 
.44152 
.44153 
44155 
44157 
44158 


891.4416 
44161 


.44162 
.44163 


44164 - 
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Shivayana, 
Vaishnava Kavya. 
Sunya Purana 
(Ramai Pundita) 
Anàdi mangala. 
Dharmamangala. 
Srikrishna Mangala 
Govinda mangala. 
Mangala Kavya 
Sakta, Kalika 
Sarada etc. 
Annadamangala 
Chandimangala 
Kalikamangala 
Abhayamangatla, 
Durgamangala 
Vasulimangala 
Bhabanimangala 
etc. 

Manasha Mangala. 
Sashti mangala. 
Sitalamangala. 
Saradámangala. 
Gangamangala. 
Others. 

Padavali Sahitya. 
Sākta Padavali. 
Karta Bhaja. 
Vaishnava padavah 
Charita Sakha 
Bhajana Sakba. 
Sahajiya Sahitya 


Lokasahitya 
Kavioala-Tarjà, 
Kheuda. 
Pafichali. 
»Gambhira. 
Gajaner Gita. 
Vratakatha. 


891.44165 


44166 
44167 
4417 


4418 


4419 


.44191 


.44192 


891.44193 
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Pravada Vachana, 
Chada. 
Heyali. Samasya. 
Song (Sofi.) (93) 
Musalmàni Vànglà 
Kabita. 
(Bengali Poetry by 
Musalmans) 
Collections: Gita- 
Sangraha, Prem 
Sangita 
(Love Songs) Baul, 
Gramya O Brahma 
Sangita, Jatiya 
Sangita (National 
Songs) Darveshi 
etc. 
Giti Kavya. 
(Pracinayuga) 
Ancient Period 
Bharatchandra 
Ram Prosad. 
Dvitiya juga 
(Second period) 
Madhusudan 
Datta, Iswar 
chandra Gupta, 
Hema Chandra 
Bandyopadhyaya, 
Dinavandhu Mitra, 
Sarat Chandra 
Chaudhuri. 
Prak Ravindra 
Yuga: 
(Pre-Ravindra 
period) 
Nabinchandra Sen. 
Bankimchandra 
Chattopadhyaya, 
Krishna Chandra 


891.44193 


44194 


44195 
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Majumdar, 
Surendranatha 
Majumdar, Anukul 
Chandra 
Chattopadhyaya, 
Rangalal 
Bandyopadhyaya, 
Viharilal 
Chakraborty, 
Akshaya Kumaia 
Boral, Rajnikànta 
Sen, Isàn Chandra 
Bandyopadhyaya 
Mahesh Chandra 
Das, Kalidasa 
Mitra, Ananda 
Chandra Mitra, 
Dvijendra nàtha 
Niyogi, Harish 
Chandra Niyogi 
etc 

Ravindra Yuga 
Rabindranatha 
Thakur. 
(Rabindranath 
Tagore) 
(Contmeporaries of 
Rabindranath) 
Atul Prosad, 
Pramatha 
Chaudhuri, 
Dwijendra Lal Roy. 
Chittaranjan Das 
Bhujangadhar Roy- 
Choudhury, 
Govindadasa, 
Pyari Mohan 
SenGupta, 
Jagadindra nath 
Roy, Devandranath 


t 
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891.44195 


.44196 


44197 


44198 


.44199 
891.442 


891.44201 
.44202 
.4421 


.4422 


.4423 
4424 
4425 


44256 
44257 
44426 
4427 
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Sen, Karuna- 
nidhan Bandyo- 
pdahyaya, Jatindra- 
mohan Bagchi, 
Kirandhan 
Chattopadhyaya. 
Najrul Islam, 
Sajani Kanta Das, 
Mohitlal Majumdar 
etc. 
Satyendranatha 
Datta. 

Rabindra Yuger 
mahilà Kavi, 
(Female Poets of 
Rabindra Age) 
Adhunik Yuger 
Giti Kavya. 
Present day Poetry. 
Miscellany 

Bengali Dramatic 
Literature 

(Bangla Natya 
Sahitya) 
Nineteenth Century 
Twentieth Century 
Yatra, Bhàsàn, 
Ramalilà etc. 
Drama, Playlets, 
(Farce) 
Mythological. 
Historical 

Social 
Metáàphorical and 
Alegorical dramas. 
Biographical 
Satires. 
Imaginative. 
Dramas of 
Rabindr&nath. 


891.4428 
14429 


891.443 


.44301 
.44302 


.4431 


.4432 


.4433 


.44331 


891 4434 


.4435 


-4436 


Cinema Plays. 
Children’s DRA- 
MAS and Miscellany 
Fiction and 

Stories 

Nineteenth Century 
Twentieth Century. 
First Period: 

Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagara, 

Peary Chand 

Mitra (Tekchand 
Thakur) Bhudeb 
Mukherji, Mrityun- 
jaya Vidyšlankara, 
Ram Narayana 
Tarkaratna, 
Krishnakamal 
Bhattacharyya. 
Second Period : 
Tàraknath Ganguly 
Bhuvanchandra 
Mukhopadhyaya. 
Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee. 
Contemporaries of 
Bankim Chandra 
Haraprasad Sastri, 
Ramesh Chandra 
Dutta, Sanjiv 
Chandra Chatterjee. 
Damodara 
Mukherjee. 
Rabindranath 
Tagore. 

Sarat Chandra 
Chatterjee. 

Modern Period 

up to 1340 (1933) 
A.D. 


891.4437 


891.4438 
4439 


4444 
.4445 


.4446 
4447 


891 445 
.446 
447 
.448 
449 


934° 


934 01 


.02 


.03 


ÁPPENDIX C 
Adhunik Yuga 934.04 
(Modern period) - 
After 1933 A.D.— .05 
Detective Stories. .06 
Prose literature 
Essays .07 
Ancient Period. 
Pre Bankim Yuga. 
Bhudeb .08 
Mukhopadhayaya, 
Kāli Prasanna .09 
Ghose, Rajnarayana 
Bose. 934.1 
Bankim Yuga 
(Bangadarshan) 11 
Rabindranath .12 
Thakur 
Modern period. .121 
Ramya Rachana, 
(Romance Fiction) 
Lectures. .13 
Correspondence. 
Satirical literature, 14 
Humourous writings 141 
Translations. 
(Anuvada Sahitya) 142 
Miscellaneous 
writings. 15 
Ancient Indan 16 
History: Age of the 
Vedas and Purànas 
Philosophy of .161 
History: History of 
Civilisation theory 17 
etc. 
Compends, Hand- .171 
books outlines. 18 
Dictionaries, 181 


Encyclopaedias. 
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Essays Addresses 
Lectures. 
Periodicals includ- 
ing Almanacs. 
Associations 
Societjes. 
Study and Teach- 
ing. Map making: 
Cartography. 
Collections: Collec- 
ted works. 
History: Significant 
episodes etc. 
Maharaja 
Parikshita. 
Janaka . 
Later Vaidehas of 
Mithila. 
South India during 
the age of Later 
Vaidehas 
Sixteen Mahajana- 
padas 
Bimbisára. 
Kanishka, 
Ajatasatru. 
Successors of Ajata- 
satru. 
Sisupala Dynasty. 
The Nandas 
Mahapadma 
Nanda. Ugrasena. 
Successors of the 
Nandas 
Persian and Greek 
Attacks 
Alexander 
Mauryya Empire 
Chandragupta 
Mauryya. 
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934.182 
.183 
.184 
.19 ` 
.191 
.192 


.193 
.194 


.195 


.1951 
.1952 


934.2 
.21 
.22 

934.23 
.231 


.232 
.233 


.234 


.235 
.236 


.237 


24 
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Bindusara. 
Asoka. 
Later Mauryyas. 


The Sunga Dynasty. 


Pushya Mitra. 
Agni Mitra and 
his Successors. 
Kanva Dynasty. 
Later Sunga and 
Kanva Rulers. 
Satavahana and 
Cheta dynasties. 
Satakarni 
Khaàravelas (end of 
Greek Rule 1n N. 
India) 


Scythian Rule in 
North India. 
Saka Kings. 
Parthian Kings. 
Kushanas, U-chi. 
Naga dynasty and 
Later Kushanas. 
Kshaharatas. 
Saka Empire of 
Ujjain. 
Yasomotika, 
Chastana Jayadā- 
mana. 
Rudradamana, 
Dāmajada Sri I. 
Damajada Sri TI 
Yasodamana I 


Svami Jivadamana II 


Rudrasimha and 
Rudradàmana Ii 
Foundations of the 
Gupta Empire. 
Chandragupta I. 


934.242 


.243 


.244 


.245 


.246 


.247 
.248 


249 
934.3 


31 


32 
.321 


.3212 


.33 
.331 


934.3312 


Samudra Gupta 
Parakramanka. 
Chandragupta II 
Vikramaditya. 
Kumàragupta I 
Mahendraditya. 
Skandyagupta 
Vikramaditya. 
Later Guptas : 
Puragupta 
NaraSimhagupta. 
Baladitya. 
Kumaragupta II 
Buddhagupta and 
his Successors. 
Krishnagupta and 
his Successors. 
Harsavardhana 
(A.D. 606-647) 
Hindu Kingdoms in 
the midiaval 
period : 
[Kashmir, Nepala, 
Ballavi, Vanga, 
Rajputana, Kanauj 
etc.] 
Gurjara-Pratiharas. 
Yasovarmana king 
of Kanauj. 
Bhojamitra 
Mahipàála 
Fall of the Pratiha- 
ras of Kanauj. 
(C. 910-940A.D ) 
Adisuras of Bengal.) 
(C. 750 A.D.) 
Dharmapala: 
: Devapala. 
Mahipàla 9th king 
of the Pala dynasty. 


934.332 
34 
341 


342 
343 
934.4 


41 


42 
.43 


431 


.432 
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Sena dynasty: 
Ballalasena 
(1108-1119 A.D.] 


‘Chandellas of 


Jihot (Bundel- 
Khand) 
King Dharmakirti 
Varman 
(C.1049-1100 A.D.) 
Ghadavalas of 
Kanauj. 
Govindachandra 
and king Jaya- 
chandra. 
Chauhan Dynasty 
Vigraharaj Prithvi- 
raja. [C. 1175-1192 
A.D.] 
the Deccan or 
Southern 
Peninsular [C. 600- 
1336] 
Mahendra Varman 
Pallava (C. 600- 
625 A.D.) the Cave 
Temples. 
Puiakesin II 
the Chalukya 
Dynasty. (608-642) 
Eastern Chalukyas 
of Vengi. (C. 610 
A D.) 
Narasimha Varman 
Pallava 
Defeat of the Palla- 
vas by the Chatuk- 
yas. (C. 740 A.D.) 
The Rashtrakutas: 
(Defeat of the 
Chàlukyas) 


M : LS..-32 


934.4321 


.4322 


.433 


.4331 
.4332 


.4333 


934.4334 
934.5 
.51 
.52 
.53 
.54 
55 


.56 
.57 
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Krishna I 
(C. 760 A.D.) 
(Ellora Kailash 
Temple) 
Amoghavarsha of 
the Rashtrakuta 
dynasty (C. 815- 
877 A.D.) 
Prantaka I of the 
CHOLA dynasty. 
Rajendra Chola 
Vikramanka or 
Vikramaditya 
Chalukya (C. 1075- 
1176 A.D.) 
Bittiga or Vishnu- 
vardhana of the 
Hoysala dynasty. 
(C. 1110-41) 
Ramanya. Vijivala 
the usurper. 
Origin of the Linga- 
yat Sect 
Fall of Vijayanagar 
(1350 A.D.) 
Gilhot Dynasty. 
(C. 500-600 A.D.) 
Chahamana 
Dynasty. 
Kalachuryya 
Dynasty. (Haihaya 
dynasty) 
Tomara dynasty. 
The Chandratreyas 
(CHANDELAS) 
The Paramáras 
(Pabaras) 
The Kachhapaghatas ° 
Chaulukya dynasty 
° (Solankis) 
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SIND Province. 
Rai (Raj) Dynasty 


“Rai Divaji, Rai- 


Sirds-Sahasi, Rài- 
Siras H, Rai 
Sahasi II, 
Chach-Brahmin 
Royal dynasty. 
Chach chandra- 
Dahir-Hullishah. 


Arab Rulers of Sind. 


Umayid Rulers. 
Abbasids. 
Independent dynas- 
ties of Sind. 
Royal Family of 
Multan. 
Royal family of 
Mansera. 
Sàmmas 
the Shahis of 
Afganistan and 
Punjab. 
Turki-Shahis. 
Hindu Shahis. 
Kashmir. 
The Karkotas 
Utpala and his 
successors. 
Veeradeva dynasty 
and Abhinava 
Group. 
Lohàrà dynasty. 
Successors of the 
Loharas. 


Nepal 

Lichhavi dynasty 
“Thakuri’ Angsu 
Varman and 


934 741 
742 


743 
744 


Abhira Jishnu gupta 
Raghavadeva. 
Thakuri dynasty of 
Nyayakota., 
Thakuris of Patan 
Mallarájás: Period 
of unsettlement and 
disturbance. 
Jayasthiti malla and 
his dynasty. 
Royal dynasty of 
Karnataka. 


Assam 
Dynasty of Pushya- 
varman. 
Salisthambha and 
his successors, 
Pralambha and his 
successors. 
Pala Dynasty: 
Tingadeva. 
Bodhideva and his 
family. 
Bhaskara Royal 
family. 
Kharavana dynasty 
Bengal and Bihar. 
Khadga dynasty. 
Chandra dynasty 
Kamboj Princess. 
the Suras and the 
Varmans. 
Sena dynasty 
family of Sudraka. 
the kaivarttas. 
Pithiva Royal 
dynasty. Senandin 
"Dynasty of Pithi. 
Raàshtrakuta dynasty. 


934.88 
.881 


.882 
.883 
.884 
885 


.886 
934.9 


.91 


.92 
.921 


922 


93 
.931 
.932 
.933 
.94 
94 
96 


97 
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Orissa. 934,98 
Somavamsis of 
Kosala. 
‘Kar’ kings of 
Tosali. 


The Bhanjas. 


The Sirodbhavas. 
the Ganga Dynasty 
Other different 
sects and smaller 
kings. 
Ghadvalas of 
Varanasi and 
Kanyakubja,. 
Yasovigraha, 
Mahindra 
Chandradeva. 
the Rashtrakutas of 
North India. 
the Rashtrakutas of 
Kanauj. 
the Rashtrakutas 
of Central Province 
and Central India. 
the Manthur dynas- 
ty. the Betul dynas- 
ty. Pathàri dynasty. 
the Rashtrakutas 
of Rajaputana. 
Hastiduti Dynasty. 
Dhanopa dynasty. 
Bithu dynasty. 
Rashtrakutas of 
Bihar. 
Rashtrakutas of 
Agra. 
Rashtrakutas of 
Kathiawad. 
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Later Gurjara- 
Pratiharas of 
Kanauj. 
* 


Geographic Division of India 


954.1 
2 
E 
4 


6 


O11] 


0112 


0113 
.0114 


.0115 
9116 


Bengal, Orissa, 
Assam Bhutan. 

Uttar Pradesh, Bihar 
Nepal. 

Madhya Bharat 
Rajasthan. - 

Delhi : Punjab. 

Kashmir. 

Maharashtra: 
Gujrat. 

Madras Mysore. 
KERALA, 

Andhra Pradesh 


Pakistan. 
Rise of the Muslim 
Empire: the Sultans 
of Delhi. (1175- 
1290 A.D.) 
Sultan Mahmud 
Ghori. 
the Slave Dynasty. 
Kutubuddin Aibak 
Aram Shah. 
Altamash (1121) 
Death of Chengis- 
khan (1227) 
Sultana REJIA, 
Bahram (1240). 
Nasiruddin 
Mahmud. 
Giásuddin Balban , 
Moizuddin 
Kaikobad. 
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954.012: 
0121 


0122" 
0123 


954.013 
.0131 


.0132 


.0133 


954.0134 


.0135 


.014 
.0141 


0142 
.1043 


.015 


.016' 
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KHILIJI Dynasty. 
Jalaluddin (Firoz 
^ Shah.) 
Alauddin : Plunder 
of CHITOR. 
Kutubuddin 
Mobarak 
Togluck Dynasty. 
Giàsuddin Togluck 
(Gàz Malik) 
Muhammad Adil 
Bil Togluck. ` 
Firoj Togluck. 
Downfall of 
Sultan dynasty. 
Muhammad 
Togluck. 
Invasion of Taimur 
Independence of 
Jaunpur. 
Saiyad Dynasty of 
Delhi. 
Lodi Dynasty. 
Sultan Ballala 
Lodi. 
Sikandar Lodi. 
Ibrahim Lodi. Ist 
Battle of Panipath, 
Fali of the Sultan 
dynasty. 
Muslim kingdoms 
after the fall of the 
Sultans of Delhi. 
Bengal, Malwa, 
Gujrat, Kashmir. 
Bāhāmani King- 
dom of South 
India—Alauddin 
Hasan, Daud 
Muhammad 


954.016 


017 
.0171 


.0172 


954.0173 


954.0174 


0175 
.01751 


.52 
33. 


01755 


.0176 


0178 


01781 


Humayun Nizam 
Mahmud. 
Five Sultan dynas- 

ties of Khandesh 
and the Deccan. 
(1474-1699) 
Idimsháhi dynas- 
ty of Berar Idadul 
Mulk and his 
family. 
Bārid Shāhis of 
Bidar: Kāsim 
Bārid. 
Kutubshāhi dynasty 
of Golconda. 
Sultan Kuli Kutub 
Shah. 
Nizam Shahis of 
Ahmednagar. 
Chandbibi 
Adilshahi dynasty 
Bijapur 
Jusuf Ali Khan 
Feristas’ Narrative. 
Ismail. 
Mallu Ibrahim and 
his Successors. 
Sikandar (1573) 


Extinction - of 
Adilshahi dynasty. 
(1667) 

The Faruqis of 
Khandesh. 
Vijayanagar King 
Harihar. Bukka I 
and the three sons 
of Sangam. 


The first dynasty 
‘the Successors of 


Sangam : Harihara 


954.01781 


.01782 


.01783 


.01784 


954.02 


954.021 
.0211 
.02112 
-02113 
.0212 


922 
.0221 


.0222 
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Bukka II. Deva- 
Raya I Viravijaya 
Devaraya II (Mali- 
karjuna) . 

Second Dynasty. 
Salubha dynasty 
Emadi Salubha. 
Third dynasty. 
Tuluva dynasty. 
Narasimha Nàyaka 
Vira Nara Simha 


- (Bhujabala), 


Krishna deva 
Achyuta. Battle of 
Talikat. Death of 
Ramaraj. Setting in 
of Disorder. : 
Fourth dynasty. 
Avavidu Tirumala- 
ranga Venkata I 
and his descendants 


The Mughol Dynasty 

(1526-40, 1555- 
1712) 

Babar Shah. 

Battle of Panipath. 

Rana Sanga. 

Humayun 

The Sur dynasty 

Sher Shah. 

Akbar. 

Jehangir. Embassy 

of Thomas Roe. 

Shahjehan, death of 

Khanjehan Lodi. 

Famine in Gujrat 

and the Deccan. 

death of Mumtaz- 

maha}, Struggle 


954.0222 
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betweenAurangzeb, 
Darasikho and Suja 
etc. Té&jmahal. 
Prison life of 
Shahjehan. 
Aurangzeb Alamgir 
The Later Mughols. 
Bahadur Shah and 
his descendants. 
The Peshwas.: ! 
Balaji Viswanatha 
-Baji Rao I. 

Balaji Baji Rao. 
Madhav Rao. 
Naàrayan-PF ao. 
Madhav Rao 


Narayan. 
Bayi Rao II. 
Nana Sahib. 
Gaekwads of 


Baroda. 

Scindias of Gwalior 

Bhoslas of Nagpur. 

Holkars of 

INDORE. 

the Marhatta War. 

Small Marhatta 
Principalities 

Rise of the Sikhs. 

Guru Nanak 

Later Eight Gurus 

from Angada_ to 

Teg Bahadur. 

‘Banda and. Guru 


1 Govinda Singh. 


Sikh Supremacy. 
Ranajit Singh. Con; 
quest of the Punjab 
Smaller Sikh 
“principalities 
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954.046 
.0461 
.0462 


.051 
.0517 
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.0521 
.0522 
.0523 


.053 


.0531 
.0532 
.0533 


.0534 


.05341 
05342 


954.05343 
.05344 
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.0542 
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Patiala. 

Nabha 

British East India 

Company : 

French East India 

Corhpany. 

Foundation of 
Pondicherry. 


Dupleix. 
LORD CLIVE : 
the Happenings in 
BENGAL. 
Alivardi Khan. 
Sirajuddauila. 
Battle of Plassey. 
Buxar War, Famine 
of the Seventees. 
Warren Hastings 
—Governor of 
BENGAL. 
Rohila War 
Regulating Act. 
Rising of the 
Sannyasi. (1773). 
Nandkumar : 
Warren Hastings as 
Governor General. 
Madhoji Scindia. 
Maratha king Chait 
Singh. Battle of 
karnataka. Var- 
sai Treaty. 
Tipoo Sultan 
Impeachment and 
Trial of Hastings. 
Pitts India Act. 
East India Company. 
Lord Cornwallis. 
Lord Weilesly. Last 


954.0542 


.0543 


.0544. 


.055 


954.066 
.0663 


.0665 


.0667 


.068 


O71 


.0712 


Battle of Mysore ; 
Second Marhatta 
war with Tippoo. 
Nana Phadnavis. 
Baji Rao II 
Loot of Bharatpur. 
Lord Cornwallis II 
(1805-07) 
Lord Minto. Ranjit 
Singh. 
Marquis Hastings. 
Lord Amherst. 
Burmese War. 
Lord Bentinck. His . 
Rule and Social 
Reforms. 
Lord Auckland. 
Queen Victoria : 
Her Ascension. 
Lord Ellenborough. 
Lord Hardinge 
(1844-48). 
Lord Dalhousie 
(1848-56). 
Lord Canning 
(1856-62). 
The Mutiny 
(Sepoy Revolt) 
First War of Indian 
independence. 
End of East India 
Company Rule. 
The Queen’s Pro- 
clamation. 
India (during 1858 
to 1947). 
Lord Elgin lst 
"Governor General. 
Sir John Lawrence 
(1863-69) 


954.0713 
.0714 


.0715 
.0716 
.0717 
.0718 
.0719 


.072 


.0722 


.0723 
.0724 
.0725 
.0726 
.0728 
.073 


.0732 
-07321 


.07322 
954.074 


.0741 
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Lord Mayo (1869-72). 
Lord Northbrook 
(1872-76) 
Lord Lytton (1876-80) 
Lord Ripon (1880-84) 
Lord Dufferin (1884-88) 
Lord Lanesdown 
(1888-94) 
Lord Elgin the 2nd. 
(1894-99) 
Lord Curzon 
(1899-1905) 
Partition of Bengal. 
Swadeshi. 
Second Lord Minto 
(1905-1910) 
(Minto-Morley 
Reforms). 
Lord Hardinge 
(1910-1916) 
Lord Chelmsford 
(1916-21) 
(Jalianwalla Bag) 
Lord Reading (1921-26) 
Lord Irwin (1926-31) 
Simon Commission 
Lord Wellingdon. 
(1931-36) 

Lord Linlithgo (1936-43) 
Bengal Famine (1942). 
August Movement. 
Congress Government 

jn the Provinces. 
Second World War 

and India. 
Lord Wavell (1943-47) 
War Fronts in India, 
Netajis , Azad Hind 
Fouz : Japanese Ia- 
vasion and Occupation. 


954.0742 


.075 


.0751 


.0752 
.0753 


.0754 


.0755 


0756 


.0757 


.076 


.0761 
.0762 


.0763 


.0764 


.0765 
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CRIPPS MISSION 
Lord Mountbatten 


(1947-48) 
Transfer of'Power. 
Government of 


India Act. 1947. 
Partition of India 
Indian indepen- 
dence 

Birth of Pakistan. 
Congress Govern- 
ment at the Centre 
and States. 

The Riots: Refugees. 
the Constituent 
Assembly. 
Proclamation of 
Indian Republic. 
Congress Rule and 
Guide to the 
Country. 
First 
Elections. 
Congress Rule at 
the Centre and the 
States. 

indian Parliament. 
Integration of the 
Indian States. 
Hyderabad : 
Kashmir etc. 
Second General 
Elections. Leftist 
win at Kerala 
Later Elebtions 
Defeat of Congress 
(Death of Nehru) 
Rise of  Leftis$ 
Parties. 

» The Five Year Plans. 


General 


APPENDIX D 
WORKING OF A DISTRICT LIBRARY 


The scheme of development of libraries in the States as envisaged by 
the Five Year plans has been as follows : the State Central library at 
the apex and the District library below it with area libraries, and rural 
libraries on thanawise basis below them. The State Central library is 
intended to bethe controlling and coordinating authority for all library 
development services and organisation in the State. The State library 
authority will have jurisdiction over the whole of the state in al] 
library matters and in most cases the State Central libraries will serve 
as free public libraries for the state capitals as well. The District 
libraries are to act as spearheads for library expansion and development 
in the rural areas and also to coordinate and develop all library activi- 
ties within the district. By now all the three hundred and odd districts 
in the country have their district library organisation as government 
sponsored institutions more o1 less. The services in the district library 
in the main are the proper maintenance of the Reading rooms, Book 
loans, Book mobile service and training courses. Detailed reports 
of the activities of all district centres are not regularly available. The 
management of the District Libraryis vested inthe executive committee 
of the District Library Association which isa corporate body under the 
Societies registration act of 1860. The Association affiliates the village 
libraries as institutional members. The district library committee is 
a mixed body of a few officials and non-officials Sub-divisional 
and town libraries have also been planned under the district libraries 
on a smaller scale. Apart from the district libraries there have been 
area libraries 1n selected areas having the same status of autonomous 
administration as that of district libraries, except for the fact that this 
kind of library will serve a smaller area covering a radius of 10 or 12 
miles. To an area library are attached a number of smaller libraries 
situated in the inner and remoter parts through which books from the 
central pool are sent out to the reading public. The area libraries 
form á part of an integrated educational set up. In the 'intensive 
educational development’ areas in particular. the services are closely 
integrated with the other educational activities. Primary, Basic, and 
Secondary schools on the one hand and Community halls and Recrea- 
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tion Centres on the other are within the operational orbit of the Area 
library. An area library discharges the special responsibility of 
providing facilities for post-literacy education. As such she area 
library system is an instrument of mass education. The rural libraries 
are the basic working units of the district library. So far, in the state 
of W. Bengal 264 such libraries have been started in 280 thanas. Exist- 
ing village libraries are to be developed under this scheme. The future 
of the State plan envisages in addition to the 46 sub-division libraries, 
the organisation of several zonal libraries to be linked up with the 
State Central Library and work as its City branches. Establishment 
of rural libraries at least one in each of the 2200 anchal panchayet 
centres are also envisaged in the State plan. 

The district libraries are the main developmental organisation for 
rendering library service to rural areas. An idea about this may be 
had from the picture of the working of a district library unit at Tamluk 
(Dt. Midnapur) : 

The Reading, Lending and the mobile unit has been 1n full swing. 
There is a daily average of 100 readers enjoying the privilege of free 
reading room at the main centre where there are more than 1500 
registered members. The Reading section at the head quarters com- 
prises of 4 reading rooms viz., Childrens R. R., Ladies R. R., General 
R. R. for men and the News paper and Periodical R. R. The average 
attendance in the periodicals R. R. is 50 a day. This sometimes rises 
to ‘80’. In the Childrens’ reading room also the attendance is consider- 
able. A hand written wall-paper comprising current news in short 
about the world at large is published. This feature has been very highly 
appreciated by the public as it helps them to have the essence of the 
world news within a few minutes. Old men and busy men with no much 
time to spare make good use of this section. Daily average issue of 
the district library books in the rural centres is more than 500 approxi- 
mately. More than 1500 men, women and children are enjoying the 
benefit of the free use of these rural library centres of the district library 
daily. About 5 lakhs of people are being entertained by the academic as 
well as recreational activities of these rural organisations. Meetings, con- 
ferences, exhibitions, study-circles, Reading camps, Games and Sports 
Dramatic performances, Competitions literary and otherwise organised 
by these units of the district library are largely attended. This district 
library has been able,to contact 7 lakhs of people so far where theré 
are 20 lakhs within an area of 2029.1 sq. miles of the district library. 
A large portion of the district is inaccessible and hence it would take 
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time to reach all the corners of the district. “Patha sibira? or mobile 
reading camp has been an innovation of this library which has created 
a great interest among the rural people, particularly among the children 
and has added an impetus to the cause of spreading education and 
diffusion of knowledge in the country. People gathe: in hundreds 
to get a touch of the book and enjoy the pictures in it. Many of the 
neo-literates often continue reading for hours together at the camps 
in the roadsides and tree shades between cornfields or in the vicinity 
of a rural library or village school. 

The book mobile visits the rural centres (affiliated libraries) at 
the interval of one, two, three or four weeks according to the con- 
venience of the centre concerned and gives delivery of books selected 
by them from the stock in the van. Selection is made by the rural 
librarian or by the Secretary generally and the readers are also 
. encouraged to do this. A fairly large stock of books is required 

for selection of books in the rural areas. It will be wrong to assume 
that the village readers are fond of reading fiction only but non- 
fictions of an elementary or popular type are also suitable for them. 
The generally assumed principle of love of fiction and light non-fictions 
does not hold good always. Continuous supply of light literature 
produces an effect on the minds of serious readers against the district 
library, as if it has nothing else to offer. The district library stock 
has a considerable influence on the reading habits of the villagers. 
A variety of stock of books is essential. Often the rural librarians 
and the villagers themselves are encouraged to select books from 
the van from amongst its varied stock. The villagers also like the 
idea of taking advantage of selecting their own books from the stock 
' and unless the librarian is fairly acquainted with the village folk and 

their reading habits, it becomes difficult for him to select books for 
them. The travelling or the mobile reading camp (Bhrámyamàn 
Patha sibira) ensures contact between the district library staff and 
village readers. The appearance of the van in the village is an ‘event’ 
which afford excellent publicity for the district library also. There 
are a lot of people who have no idea even now about the district library 
and the book service it gives. The mobile library with the innovation 
of the patha-sibira has brought new experiences. The sibir is organised 
by the district library within the scope of its mobile section at the 
Invitation of the village library, schools, clubs etc. on the appointed 
dates and hours. In addition, the book mobile van travels in different 
localities and orgarlises patha-sibiras. The van generally stands in 
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the vicinity of the village library, school or mela (fair), club, market, 
exhibitions and in the open on the roads under a roadside tree with 
corn fields on either side where men take rest from time to tirae during 
the hours of their work in the fields. It has been found that a con- 
siderable number of farmers, tillers of land and school children read 
books and use this library for a maximum period of 4 hours at a 
strech. The library employees attending this service read out the books 
and literature conducive to the needs of their lives as on ‘grow more 
food’, how to have better yields by the application of scientific methods 
` of cultivation as in Japan and in other advanced countries. Display 
of posters made or collected by the district library specially with an 
eye to the local needs is also held at frequent intervals. Í 
Formation of reading circles with the rural libraries, affiliated 
village libraries and clubs is made under the scope of the patha-sibiras 
along with group reading, poetry-reading, play reading and play 
acting also. Reading of epics is also held and found very much 
helpful and useful to rouse the people and make them enthusiastic 
in getting back to work Group reading of religious books has a hoary 
tradition in this country. Participants are in the main women and 
children for listening to reading of religious books The common 
run of people like to hear stories and listen to readings which are 
conducive to their betterment in business, trades etc. To make the 
programme of reading more effective and the library movement a 
success it is found to be essential to integrate such reading circles 
with the programmes of Youth clubs, Yatra party, village library, 
dramatic club for theatrical performances, Ram rashayan party, 
Bhagavat society, Vaishnava dal and other similar associations 
which serve the people in various ways in recreating their leisure 
hours. 
Such group activities have achieved very good results. In evaluating 
group activities it has been found that the day labourers and the young 
men leading irregular idle life, elderly men addicted to intoxicants, 
in all classes of society, i.e poor and rich have been changing their 
habits. Having attended group activities such as village reconstruction 
work, nursing of patients in the neighbourhood, helping the destitute 
of the village, taking part in Nagara Sankirtan (religious community 
songs), dramatic performances, Melas or Fairs, exhibitions, reading 
camps or patha-sibiras, group reading, story telling, effective discus- 
sions etc. as a sectional head or given a responsibility in the affair 
which go to make them socially responsible to'the public and helps 
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the growth of responsibility in life. By helping to solve their day to 
day problems and also by demonstrating the use of books and improv- 
ing and promoting reading skill etc. more good results may be achieved. 
The rural people want good advice and worthy guidance for improve- 
ment in their lives and professions. The library activities in the 
rural areas make the people conscious about their backwardness in 
education. This helps to push up the urge about making them more 
educated and literate. In case the book mobile fails to turn up on the 
scheduled day and hour, it is really very disappointing for the enthu- 
siastic rural people. 

Patha-sibiras also hold story telling and group discussions on current 
topics and on village problems, local problems etc. this gesture on the 
part of the library to be interested in the daily life of the rural popula- 
tion is itself an impetus and have been very much appreciated by the 
common men irrespective of caste, creed, profession, trade and sex 
and age group. Poor farmers and cultivators, carpentars, blacksmiths, 
weavers and craftsmen, students and teachers, educated men and 
educationists in the muffossil towns all seem to be interested in the 
activities of the rural libraries. Patha sibiras make the common 
run of men from tillers of the soil to the highly educated person of the 
rural areas, feel that they have a library of their own which comes to 
their door, for service to them People are made to be more conscious 
about themselves and about the steps that the government has been 
taking for their betterment in all the fields of life and vocation. The 
importance of the district library and the multifarious service it gives 
through its various agencies are also made known to the people at 
large. Extension work thus make more people library minded and 
the people flock round the dying village library and rejuvinate it in 
their own interest. There are such privately organised libraries also 
found and maintained by local enterprise only. The supplying of 
informations on the current topics of the day is also a cogent point 
which the libraries are to take up. Sources of informations also 
should be brought to the notice and opportunities given to utilise 
such sources. Lectures, discourses, exhibitions, display and demons- 
trations—how to locate material, how to use the library catalogues 
and indexes, tables of contents, dictionaries and reference books efc. 
are all taught to the people. District library activities have made 
ah appeal to the mass mind in the rural areas, todmprove their lot by 
reading. So intense has been this demand that with the present 
resources it is impossible to cope with it. . Not only is, the number of 
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library users growing, there is a constant demand for more boóks 
and better books on various subjects, specially professional subjects 
which it is difficult at present to satisfy. The hunger for information 
for new literature is also there and the use of newspapers etc. has also 
increased. Through the distric. library, book service has also been 
extended to the hospital patients and to the jail prisoners. The 
Assistant Surgeon and the Jailor are the via media through whom this 
supply is effected. Nurses read out books in a manner and tone that 
all patients are eager to listen instead of getting annoyed. The move 
has been popular with both the organisations. 
Co-ordination—co-operation—organisation : In the case of Tamluk 
the district library has to supply books to more than 80 affiliated 
centres. Maximum circulation of books is being done but stocks 
need further implementation. Introduction of inter library loan 
amongst affiliated libraries would help to some extent in the matter of 
exchange of stocks. The work of cooperation and coordination 
at the panchayat level libraries will be very much helpful in the field of 
diffusion of knowledge and education. Through group development 
projects also much may be achieved. If within an area of 5 sq. miles 
there are 5 or 6 small libraries, their integration is necessary for co- 
ordinated service. Study of their problems 1s to be made, a zonal 
committee may be formed to go into the matters of mutual interest 
including book purchase etc. Some such arrangement like the subject 
specialisation scheme, after minute study and observation of local 
demands may be introduced and this may have a salubrious effect 
on the limited stock of the libraries. Properly speaking, subject 
specialisation is too ambitious a scheme for the rural centres or district 
libraries to persue but this may be done on a limited scale confined to 
elementary subjects and books. Our university libraries and special 
research institution libraries should take up the question on a broad 
basis as has been hinted upon 1n the body of the book. The district 
library should always come forward to extend help to these small units. 
Union catalogues will also be necessary for inter library loans between 
the constituent libraries in the zone and inter-zonal libraries under 
the district library as is done by the regional libraries in U K. Publication 
of bulletins etc. will also be of great help. The committee may also 
organise symposiums, seminars, cultural and educational meetings 
etc. to promote human relationship amongst the people. Tho 
subscription libraries fnay also be invited to join the zonal organisations. 
Government is to grant money for extension work, in new fields as well 
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under the supervision of the district libraries and the book mobile 
will also be able to help much in every possible way. 

Miniature library service through camps in rural areas : the district 
libraries can extend their services to the people in the rural areas by 
organising free reading camps in different localities. Permanent 
camps too may be organised. Small tents with suitable equipments 
may be set up ih the vicinity of hats or melas, temple, bazar etc. where 
people generally converge. A small reading club or group may be 
organised under a group leader. "Voluntary service in the cause of 
education is to be given. Membership should be free and this should 
attract more members for the club. The district library book mobile 
is to visit these centres once a week and deliver the miniature library. 
This library. will be a cosmopolitan one in the sense that books on 
a variety of subjects and tastes shall be available according to the 
need of the areas. It may be possible to cover 50 miles a day for the 
van to visit all the camps in the area. 

Cooperation of the people must be won and it is only then that there 
will be an impetus in the locality for organising such camps by the 
district library workers. Rural librarians should be able to attend to 
two such camps a day and each camp twice a week within a radius 
five miles in addition to his own library work. 

Besides free reading benefit and lending the camp or tents may be 
utilised as Adult education centres and Night schools. The equipment 
in the shape of books etc. is to come from the government and hence 
no money is to be raised by subscription. Audio-visual aids will also be 
had from the government or the district Hbrary whenever needed. 
Fostering of both creative and recreative reading as also cuitural 
seminars, mectings, conferences etc. will strengthen the work in these 
camps. The district library central pool will be the main resort of 
the miniature libraries and sub-division libraries will also help ther. 
Better roads will also help the van to cover larger areas. Supply 
by rail, boats, steamers, cycle peons etc. will also be made to reach 
the remotest corners in villages. Inspectors under the district library 
should be able to report on the actual working of these camps, they 
will also help in the development and organisation of new camps both 
in the district and sub-divisions. Thus a chain of such library camps 
may be organised throughout the villages and rural areas. After 
[his has been done mobilisation of public opinion in favour of library 
legislation will be easy. © 


The district library will have arrangements for the study of students 
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of schools, colleges and universities also. This will mean a good 
stock of text books and books of reference. Even persons interested 
in higher education will flock to the district library if its Stock of 
non-fictions and reference books be up to the mark. 

The childrens? section is a very popular section. Exhibitions, 
story telling etc. are regular features. “On the spot’? meetings are 
very interesting which are conducted by the President selected by the 
children from amongst themselves. They chose one of them as Guest 
in chief. The programme is framed by the group of children directed 
by their President and consists of songs, dance, recitation, storytelling, 
caricature etc. Students and Teachers of the primary schools are 
invited by the district library and they witness on the spot meeting. 
Ithas been found that the children members of the library are very 
conscious of their reading and they do not waste time by gossiping. 
They are also encouraged to make suggestions re-improvement in their 
book service. The healthy habit of using books in libraries once 
formed and inculcated into them means alot. Itis an investment 
for life. 

Old men and women are also supplied with books from the library, 
specially those who cannot come owing to age or other ailments. 
Books are sent to them by messangers. A corner of the reading room 
may be reserved for ladies if separate room cannot be provided. The 
smaller libraries under the district library may also do the same to keep 
a day reserved for ladies. It is to be noted that a public library as a 
social institution can be worked with enthusiasm if only the workers 
are enthused and if there 1s cooperation and coordination amongst the 
different units. The directorate of social education at the district 
level is in overall charge of the district library and is under the District 
Social Education Officer who supervises the wo:k of the district 
Librarian. Thus there is a three dimensional control of libraries, 
under the district library by the D. S. E. O , the Block Development 
Officer (BDO) and the Circle Assistant, which is a problem in itself. 
The rural libraries are inspected by the C. A. under the orders of the 
DSEO and give instructions for execution. The BDO also sends 
his staff (S E O.) for inspection and instruction as the rurallibrary 
gets grants from the NES (National Extension Service). The District 
Education Officer also helps the library with grant for funds for 
furniture and books All these three agencies try to help the nascens 
libraries and the Officers insist in their instructions being carried out. 
But it is very amusing to note that how self,contradictory these 
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instructions are, as none of these departments are technically trained 
for helping a library in the proper sense of the term. Library 
development in the true perspective cannot be envisaged by the Officers 
of the three departments as none of them have any idea as to.the pro- 
per requisities of library development and hence no much progress is 
possible and there is a constant hitch with the trained library worker 
and the untrained supervisory staff. The DSEO in overall charge of 
the library, seldom thinks of consulting his subordinate, the Librarian 
of the District library in making decisions, as a result often very 
funny instructions are issued and natural progress of the library is 
hampered. 

The picture of the working of the district library as a spearhead of 
ali library development in the country has been a mixed one of both 
' encouragement and discouragement. Much will depend on the spirit 
of srevice that the staff entrusted with the work will devote, much will 
also depend on the proper nurturing of the nascent library centres 
by the officials. On the next page is given a table showing district- 
Wise picture of the library development with the latest population 
figures, literate figures, area in sq. miles and the position of the 
different kinds of libraries in each district. 
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DIAGRAMMATIC REPRESENTATION (1): INTER-LIBRARY SERVICE 
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DIAGRAMMATIC REPRESENTATION (3): COUNTY LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
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DIAGRAMMATIC REPRESENTATION (6): LIBRARY UNIT 


PLAN OF THE PART OF THE UNIT [a TYPICAL LIBRARY UNIT DESCRIBED] 
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Typical Library Unit Described : 


The unit taken as an example is a large but well defined and indivisible area 
with a total population of about 800,000, 


The elements making the unit are :— 


A — A Country Borough pop. 150,000 with 4 Branches. 
B — a ” 55 5» 47,000. 
C — A Municipal Borough,, 65,000 with 2 Branches. 


D= ” as > > 33,000. 
E — 3, » 23 25 17,000. 
F — An Urban District ,, 26,000. 
G— s ” as x” 21,000. 
He A whole country 


y ibrary system with H.Q. at 'A' and serving all Rural 
Districts and also soms 14 small towns some in urban Districts and 
some in Rural Districts, Pop. 4,40,000. 


INDEX 


A. A. Code see Anglo-American Code 

ABGILA 68, see also Library Bulletin 
and Journal of the ILA 

ALA see American Library Associa- 
tion 

A. M. F. Wahab 39 

ASLIB see m the alphabetical sequence 

Abhidharama 12 

Abhidharma Kosa Sastra 10 

Acharya 9 

Adler 209 

Adult education 328 

Aesop 219, 222 

Aesop-Niti-KAtha 222 

Afro-Asian Research Institute 118 

Agambagisha Krishnananda 16 

Agra College Library 116 

Agra Fort 19 

Agra University Library 120 


Agraharas 9 
Agricultural Society 24 
Agricultural University ` Library, 


Ludhiana see Ludhiana Agricul- 
tural University Library 

Ahmedabad 29 

Ahmednagore 29 

Aichamom, Ignatius 209 

Ain-1-Akbari 19 

Akbar 19 

Akbarnamah 19 

al-Quazwim, Yaha b. Abdul ul- 
Husayni 228 

Alberi Hali 34 

Aleppa 209 

Aligarh University Library 120 

Ali Asia Education Conference 387 

All Bengal Library Association see 
Bengal Library Association 

All Bengal Library Conference 34, 
37, 38 

All India Institute of Public opinion 
118 

All India Library Conference 30, 33, 
34, 36, 39 

Allahabad Central Library 62 
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Allahabad Public Library 116 

Allahabad University Library 119 

Amaravati Nagar Vachanalay 117 

Amaru 223 

Amarusataka 223 

American Book Publisher's Council 
264 i 

American Library Association 264, 
277 

Amuruddaulah Public Library, 
Lucknow see Lucknow Amurud- 
daulah Public Library 

An Account of the writings, Religion 
and Manners of the Hindus etc. 
230 

An Extensive Vocabulary ete 212 

Anandapura 11 

Andhra Pradesh Agricultural Uni- 
versity 121 

Andhra University Library 120 

Andrews 211 

Anglo-American Code 72, 278 

Anhilvad Patan 236 

Annamalai University 120 

Apostle’s Creed 209 

Architecture 18 

Area Libraries 43 

Ariadaha Public Library 26 

Arts Council of Great Britain 333 

Arunodha Sambal Patra 215 

Asadullah, K M see K. M. Asadullah 

Asamiya Bhaba Mitra 215 

Asanga 11 

Ashrama 6 

Astatick Researches 112 

Asiatic Society, Bengal 21, 24, 26, 
106, 111, 112, 113, 136, 224, 260 

Asiatic Society Library, Bombay 
see Bombay Central Library 

ASLIB 49, 126 

Asoka 235 

Assam 31, 58 

Atisa see Dipankara 

Auckland, Lord 23 

Audio-Visual ards 341— 


521 


522 


Aurobinda 27 
Author's Society 89 
Avarasila 12 
Azizul Had 68 
B. I. S. see British Information Service 
B. N. B. see British National Biblio- 
graphy . 
Babuji Desmukh Vachanalay Akola 
117 
Babylonians 234 
Bahadur Ulee, Mir 227 
Bahmani Sultan 19 
Bai Jerbai Wadia Library see Fergusson 
College Library 
Bakhtiyar Khily: 16 
Balbodha Muktavali 215 
Ballyganj Institute Library 40 
Banaras Hindu Unversity, Varanasi 
119 
Bandyopadhyay, Hemchandra 248 
Banipur Central Library 42 
Bangalore University Library 115, 121 
Bangalore University of Agricultural 
Science 121 
Bangarh grant 239 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad 472 
Bankimchandra see Chatterjee, 
Bankimchandra 
Banned books 263 
Baptist Mission Press 242, 247 
Baranagore People’s Library 26 
Baranagore Sasipada Institute Library 
26 
Baroda Central Library 60, 113 
Baroda Conference 68 
Baroda, University of 113 
Baroda University Library 120 
Bartholomaeo, Paulino A. S. 226 
Bashir Ahmad Sayeed 53 
Bashiruddin Janab 68 
Basu, Jogendrachandra 248 
Basu, Ram Ram 216, 229, 232 
- Batrish Singhasan 222 
Bayley, W B. 219 
Benares 30 
Benares Hindu University see Banaras 
Hindu University 
Benares Sanskrit College 21 
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Bengal Gazette 247 
Bengal Legislative Council 37 
Bengal Library 25 
Bengal Library Association 33, 34, 38, 
39, 45, 48, 67, 458 
Berne Convention 86, 97 
Berne Union 91 
Bhagavatgita 223 
Bhagalpur University Library 120 
Bhandaras 18 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute 116, 260 
Bharana Samiti 54 
Bharat Itibas Samsodhaka Mandal 
Library 116 
Bharatiya Kala Bhavan 114 
Bharoach 11 
Bhatia, S. R. 30 
Bhattacharya, Gangakishore 247 
Bible 214, 216, 220, 223, 225, 226 
Biblia Damulica etc. 225 
Bibliothec Nationale 76 
Bibliotheca Buddhica 112 
Bibliotheca Indica 112 
Bie, Colonel 212 
Bihar 30, 58 
Bihar—Orissa Research Society 31 
Bihar—Rajya Pustakalay Sangh 59 
Bihar University Library 121 
Bipinchandra Pal see Pal, 
chandra 
Birbal see Chowdhun, Pramatha 
Block Development Officers 57 
Bodet, James Torres 2 
Bodlian Library see Oxford Universiy 
Library 
Bodoni 244 
Bombay Central Library 59, 85 
Bombay Conference 68 
Bombay Courier 214 
Bombay, University of 99, 119 
Bombay University Library 119 
Book Mobile 58, 60 
Book Review Digest 270 
Books in Prmt 270 
Borden, (W.A.) 458 
*Book Publication in India 246 
Brahmapuri 9 
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Brahmi Scripts 235 
British and Foreign Bible Society 210 
British Broadcastmg Corporation 329 
British Drama League 329, 333 
British Film Institute 239, 333 
British Information Service 334 
British Library Association 71, 277, 
420, 421 
British Museum Library 76, 78, 195, 
204, 212 
British National Bibhography 72, 
195—199, 270 
Brown, Charles Philip 227 
Buchanon, Dr. 241 
Buddha 235 
Buddhist religious institutions 17 
Buddhist education system 8 
Buddhist Literature 9 
Buddhist Viharas 9, 10, 11 
Buenos Aires Convention 97 
Bühler 236 
Bunyan, John 218, 221, 226 
Burdwan University Library 120 
Bureau of Current Affairs 329, 333 
Bustamante, John 208 
CABE 50 
CBI see Cumulative Book Index 
Calcutta Corporation 40 
Calcutta Gazette 216 
Calcutta Madrassah 21 
Calcutta Public Library 24, 25, 26 
Calcutta Reading Club24 
Calcutta University of 13, 37, 99 
Calcutta University Library 101, 119, 
267 
Cambridge University Library 77, 
195 
Caracas Agreement 97 
Caresajee, Rustam 215 
Carey, Felix 212, 218 
Carey, William 212, 214, 216, 217, 
218, 221, 223, 228, 229-233, 234, 
240 
Carey Exhibition of Early Printing 
215 
Carnegie, Andrew 7J, 384 
Carnegie U. K. Trust 72, 387 3 
Carolina Redivina 452 
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Census figures 63 
Central Advisory Burean of Educa- 
tion see CABE M 
Central Archaeological Library 118 
Central College Library 115 
Central council, for Industrial 
Design 329, 333 
Central Film Library 329, 333 
Central Institute of Education 118 
Central Institute of Librarianship 118 
Central Library, Allahabad 
see Allahabad Central Library 
Central Library, Banipur 
see Banipur Central Library 
Central Library, Baroda 
see Baroda Central Library 
Central Library, Bombay 
see Bombay Central Library 
Central Library, Calcutta University ' 
see Calcutta University Library 
Central Library, Chandigarh 
see Chandigarh Central Library 
Central Library, Nagpur 
see Nagpur Central Library 
Central Pubhc Library, Patiala 
see Patiala Central Public Library 
Central Secretariat Library 117 
Chapman, J A. 34 
Chatraprakas 220 ' 
Chatrasal 221 
(Chatterjee), Bankimchandra 27, 38, 
248 
Chatterjee, Ramananda 34 
Chatterjee, Saratchandra 37 
Chatuspathi 18 
Chaucer House 73 
Chief Inspector of Social Education 
43 
Children's Libraries 148—160 
China 13 
Chitor 11 
Chaudhurani, Saraladevi 34 
Chandhur:, Pramatha 34 
Chronicle Press 212 
Circulating Library 59 
Code of Cornwallis see Cornwallis Code 
Colebrooke 212, 213 
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(A) Collection of Hindusthani 
exercises etc 227 

Colloquium 17 

Colon system 48 

Colvin 233, 234 


Delhi University Library 120 
Delivery of Books (Pubhc Libraries) 
Act 79 

Denmark, Libraries of see Scandinavia 
Det Kungl Bibhotek 449 : 


Community Development Blocks 57,61 

Community Development Projects 58 

Company’s Press 211 

Condusoes 208 

Confucius 230 

Connamara Public Library 31, 53, 85, 
115 

Coomaraswamy, Dr. 17 

Cootes Eyre 210 

Copenhagen, Libraries in 449 

Copyright Libraries 76 

Cornwallis Code 211 

Corporation of Calcutta see Calcutta 
Corporation 

(A) Course of Mathematics in the 
Goojratee Language 219 

Court of Directors 21 

Cumulative Book Index 270 

(The) Coral of Tiruvalluvar 226 

Curzon, Lord 25 

D. C. see Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion 

D D. C. see Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication 

Dacca University 37 

Dakshineswar Ramkrishna Library 26 

Dalhousie, Lord 99 

Dancing 18 

Danton 2 

Dara Shikoh 19 

Das, Desbandhu Chittaranjan 33 

Dasgupta, S D. 68 

Datta, Aswinikumar 27 

Datta, Madhusudan 248 

Datta, Nelu 229 

De Quadros, Antonio 208 

De Valera 27 

Deb Rai Mahasay, Munindra 38, 39 

Delhi Institute of Library Science 52 

Delhi Municipal Committee 62 

Delhi Public Library 5, 33, 46, 47, 62, 
65, 161, 179 —19t 

Delhi School of Economics^118 


Detroit Public Library 298 
Dev, Radhakanta 26 
Deva 11 
Devanagari 236 
Devendranath Tagore see Tagore 
,. Devendranath 
“Dewey, Melvil 458 
Dewey Decimal Classification 272- 
470-— 
Dhammapada 235 
Dhanakataka 11 
Dharmapala 14 
Dharmaganja 13 
Dharwar 29 
Dhyoyi. 15 
Dialogues 216 
Dickinson, Asa-Don 30, 458 
(A) Dictionary of the Bengali Lan- 
guage 218 
Dictionary of the Maratha Language 
221 2 
(A) Dictionary of the Maratha Lan- 
guage 222 
Digdarshan 218 
Dillon ,Capt 110 
Dipankara 14 
Director of Public Adnunistration 37 
Director of Public Instruction 
(see also reports) 41 
Directory of Special Libraries and 
Information Centres 136 
District Libraries 44 
District Social Education Organiser 57 
Diocesan Press 210 
Documentation 129—135 
Drummond, Robert 219 
Duff College 100 
Dukhnee Unnari Soheilee 227 
Durgaprasada 218 
Dutt, N. M. 38 
Dut,TC39 , 
T5vattrimsatsala bhanji Kalu 227 
Dvara Panditas 14, 15 
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Dwara Panditas see Dvara Panditas 
Earl of Crawford 73 
Earl of Elgin 73 
East India Company 17, 18, 211, 212, 
229 
Eden Ashley 112 
Education Act 329 
Edwards, Edward 277 
Edwards, Passmore 71 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics 234 
Ellin, Norman A. 242 
Epigraphia Carnatica 9 
Ernakulam Maharaja's College 
Library 115 
Ernst, Morris L. 265 
Eyre Coote see Coote, Eyre 
Ezhuchhan, Tunjathu Ramanujar 221 
F I. D. 48 
Fabricius 210 
Fa Hien 10 
Faizi Committee 385 
Felix see Carey Felix 
Fennings English Dictionary 193 
Fergussan College Library 116 
Fincke, Jonas 209 
Five Year Plans 41, 51, 52 
Folke boksam lingenes Ekspedisjon 394 
Fort Wilham College 214, 232 
Fort Wilham College Library 24, 26 
Fort St. George 210 
Foster, H. P. 211, 212 
Fyzee 29 
Gaekwad, Sayaji Rao 29 (see also 
Gaekwad, Sayan Rao IJI) 
Gaekwad, Sayaj Rao III 113, 385 
Gaekwad's Ortental Series 113 
Garamond 244 
Garnett, Richard 73 
Ganda 15 
Gauhati University Library 120 
Gau:, Prabhunarayan 49 
Gayaprasad Library 62 
General Assembly 100 
Geological survey of India 11i 
Ghatikas 9, 18 . 
Ghosh, Sushil Kumar 33 
Ghositavana 11 
Gilchrist, J 219 
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Gill 244 

Gita 19, 247 

Gitagobinda 222 

Godet, Marcel 1 

Goethe 325 

Gomala 11 ° 

Gonsalvez, Joannes 202 

Goojratee Translation of Esop's 
Fables 219 

Gorakhpur University Library 120 

Gorky, Maxim 27 

Goudy 244 

Govind, Gangadhar 241 

Graham, Thomas 241, 242 

Grammar 18 

(A) Grammar of Bengal: Language 
211, 215 

(A) Grammar of the 
Language 221 

Granthagar (periodical) 40 

(A) Grammar of the 
Language 223 

Grammatica Damulica 225 

Granthalay 47 see also Library 
Bulletin, ABGILA and Journal 
of the ILA 

Granes, Mr 241 

Guha, Satischandra 274 

Gujrat Regional Library, Ahmedabad 
59 

Gujrat University Library 120 

Guppy, Henry 73 

Gurugriha 6 

Gurumurti, Revapati 227 

Gwalior 31 

Haladhardas 220 

Halayudha 15 

Halhed, Nathaniel Brassey 211, 215,” 
240 

Harappa 234 

Haraprasad 
Haraprasad 

Hare, David 233, 234 

Hava Convention 97 

Himachal Pradesh 63 

Hinayana 14 

Hindee-Roman Ortho-Epigraphical 
Ultimatum 219 


Maratha 


Sanskrit 


Sastri see Sastri, 
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Hindu College 22, 23, 100 

Hindu College Library 23, 26 

Hislop College Library 117 

Hitopadesha 216, 223 

Hitavad: 248 

Hiuen-Tsang 10, 126 

Hjelmquist, Bengt 450 

Hodgson, Brian 110 

Home Board of Directors 21 

Hooghiy College 100 

Hooghly Public Library 26 

Hortis Indicis Malabaricis 209, 214 

Hospital Libraries 441, 442, 443 

Howrah District Library Association 
42 

Hughh College see Hooghly College 

Humayun Badshah 19 

Hutton, Charles and Bonny Castue 
219 

Hydrabad Public Libraries Act 56 

IASLIC 49, 127, 135-137, 278, 461 

IFLA 48 

ILA see Indian Library Association 

ILS 285, 286 

Illustration of the grammatical parts 
of the Guzratte, Maharatta and 
Enghsh Languages 219 

Imperial library 25, 34, 39, 67, 77, 
78, 267 

Imperial Museum 111 

Imperial Record Department 
Library see National Archives 
Library 

Impey Code 211 

INB see Indian National 
Bibliography 

Index Translationum 87 

India House Library 22, 111 

India Office Library 20, 22, 78 

Indian Institute of International 
Relations 118 

Indian Institute of 
Amalner, 114 

Indian Institute of Science Library, 
Mysore 115 

Indian Librarian 30 

Indian Library Associatich 39, 47, 
48, 49, 67, 459, 461 


Philosophy, 


Indian Library Conference 68 

Indian Museums 111 

Indian Museums Act 26 

Indian National Bibliography 51, 
195, 202-204, 270 

Indian National Congress 29, 31, 
33, 34 

indian National Scientific Documen- 
tation Centre see INS'DOC 

Indian Standards Institute 118 

INDIC Subjects 470 

Indira Kala Sangeet Viswavidyalay 
Library 120 

Indological Research 113 

Indore 31 

Indore session 68 

Indore University Library 121 

Indraji Bhagawanlal 29 

Indus Valley Script 235 

INSDOC 126, 133-136 

Institute of Library Science, Delhi 
see Delhi Institute of Library 
Science 

International Federation of Library 
Associations 1 

International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation 87 

International Order of 
Templerx 401 

Iisvarasya Sarvvavakyam 223 

It-Singh 10, 12 

Itihasamala 217 

Jabalpur University Library 120 

Jadabpur University Library 120 

Jagaddala 13, 15 

Jail libraries 440, 441 

Jain Bhandaras 114 

Jaina 17 

Jaipur Conference 68 

Jammu and Kashmir 61 

Jammu and Kashmir University 
Library 120 

Janab A.M.F. Wahab see A M.F. 
Wahab 

Janab Bashiruddin see Bashiruddin 

t Janab~ 

Jana: Public Library 26 

Janata College 44 
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Javaji Dadaji 242 
Jawaharlal Nehru Krishi 
vidyalaya Library 121 

Jaydeva 15, 222 

Jesuit Fathers 19 

Jetavana Vihara 11 

Jiwaji University Library 121 

Jiyars 18 

Jnanbhandaras 12 

Jodhpur University Library 121 

Jonathan Duncan 21 

Jones Williams 21 

K. M. Asadullah 38, 39, 48, 67, 458 

K. R. Cama Oriental Research 
Institute 114, 260 

Kadamba Inscriptions 237 

Kajangala, Viharas of 11 

Kalanabagram Library 42 

Kalhana 224 

Kala, D. R 49 

Kalidasa 222, 223, 224 

Kahmpong Area Libraries 42 

Kalinga, Viharas of 11 

Kaliukabhatta 224 

Kalna Mayo Library 26 

Kalyam University Library 120 

Kamarupa, Viharas of 11 

Kameswarsingh Darbhanga Sanskrit 
University Library 120 

Kane, Dr. 29 

Kankana 11 

Kannada Sahitya Parishad Library 115 

Karmakar, Panchanan 211, 212, 
213, 214, 231, 240 

Karna Suvarna 11 

Karnatik University Library 120 

Kashmir see Jammu and Kashmir 

Kashmir Research Institute, Srinagar 

260 


Viswa- 


Kasi Vidyapith 116 

Katre, Dr. 260 

Kaula 16 

Kavi, Lal see Purohit, Gorelal 
Kavi, Lallulal 220 

Kavya 18 . 

Kavya Vishard, Kaliprasannà 248 
Kemp’s Catalogue 136 
Kennedy, Vans 222 


Kenyon, Sir Frederick 73 
Kerala University Library 128 
Kesavan, BS 48, 49, 68, 69 
Keshavay1, Har: 222 
Kharasthi Scripts 235, 236 
Kher Ministry 385 ° 
Khuda Bux Library 31 
Khevaja Nazimuddin 38 
Kita 11 

Kleberg, Dr. Tonnes 121 
Kohlapur 29 

Konnagar Public Library 26 
Konsulenters 401 


Kosambi 11 
Krishnagar Public Library 26 
Knshnananda Agambagisha see 


Agambagisha Krishnananda 

Kushnarao, M. K. 53 

Kuchela 11 

Kulapatis 7 

Kulhyat-i-Mir 227 

Kumar Munindra Deb Rai Mahasay 
see Deb Rai Mahasay, Munindra 

Kumar Suren 34 

Kumaralabdha 11 

Kungliga Bibliolekt 401 

Kurukshetra University Library 120 

Kusumanjah 16 

Labburam Lala see Lala Labburam 

Lady Chatterley's Lover 266 

Lake Placid Club 470 

Laksman Sena 15, 16 

Lala Labburam 39 

Lahta Vistara 235 

Lawrence D.H , 266 

Lea, Mr 25 

Lenin 27 

Libraries, Ancient Indian 5 

Libraries, Monastic 6 

Libraries, Public see Public Libraries 

Libraries Act 332 

Library Advisory Committee Report 
62-63 

Library Associations 66 

Library Bulletin 47 see also ABGILA, 
Granthalay and also Journal of 
the Indian Library Association 

Library Committee 56, 104 
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Library Extension work 340— 

Library Journal 30 

Library of Congress 76 

Library of U S.S.R. see 
Libraries ° 

Library Reseaich Council 48 

Libraiy Seminar48 

Library Training Class 30 

Lipikara 236 

Local Government 37 

Lohar, Jeevan Vallabh 241, 242 

London, University of 99 

Lubb-ut—twanikt 228 

Lucknow 30 

Lucknow Amuuddaulah Public 
Library 62, 116 

Lucknow Conference 68 

Lucknow University Library 120 

Ludhiana Agricultural University 
Library 120 

Lund University 401 

M. 8. University, Baroda see Baroda 
University E 

M.S University Library see Baroda 
University Library 

Mackenzie 24 

Mackenzie, General 110 

Madanbati 212 

Madhyapradesh 31, 56 

Madnabati 230, 231 

Madras 31, 53 

Madras Library Act 389 ; 

Madras Literary Society Library 115 

Madras Public Libraries Act 47, 56 

Madras, University of 99 

Madias University Library 119 

Madura Mission 209 

Magadha 14 

Magadha University Library 121 

Mahabharata 217, 224, 247, 260 

Mahabhaiatampattu 221 

Maharaja of Burdwan 247 

Maharaja of Cosstmbazar see also 
Nandi, Manindrachandra 

Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandi 
see Nandi, Manindra Chandra 

Maharaja Sayaji Rao University see 
Baroda, University of . 


U.S.S.R. 


Maharaja’s Sanskrit College, Mysore 


115 

Maharashtra 111 

Maharashtra Regional Library, 
Poona 59 


Mahesh Public Library 26 

Mahmud Gavan 19 

Making, John 190 

Maktabs 19 

Malet Place 73 

Maimo 158 

Malmo Seminar Report 167 

Malwa 11 

Mandalasvaras 31 

Maun, Rulph 465 

Manohar 213, 231, 240 

Manoiatha 10 

Mansbridge, Albert 282 

Manu 224, 317 

Manusamhita 224 

Manuscript Libraries 8 

Marathi ——Englissh Dictionary 214 

Marathwada University Library 120 

Marquess of Duffrin 73 

Marshall, D. N. 49 

Marshman, John Clarke 218 

Marshman, Joshua 228, 230, 231, 
232, 233, 234 

Masant, R. P. 68 

Masjids 19 

Mathas 18 

Mathadhipati 18 

Mathura 11 

Manlavis 20, 21 

Mazumdar, B 49 

McColvin, Mr 72, 174, 189, 292, 
305, 319, 322, 330, 342, 347, 
353, 356, 358, 359 

McSwiny 27 

Medicine 18 

Meghaduta 223 

Memoirs of Alamgir 19 

Metcalf, Charles 210 

Metcalf Hall 24 

Meteorological Office Library 116 

Mexico City Convention 97 

Miller, EL. 140 

Miers, Henry 73 


Misra, Surat: 220 

Misra, Gamka 222 

Missions 18 

Mithila 13, 15, 16 

Mitra, Dinabandhu 248 

Matra Mandals 30, 70, 71 

Mobed, Fardunji Mourzbanj 25 

Mohamed of Ghazni 18 

Mohenjodoro 234 

Mohrhardt 298 

Moholias 28 

Monghyr, Viharas of 11 

Montevideo Convention 97 

Mookerjee, Str Ashutosh 13, 100 

Mudalyars 18 

Mudiah Library 26 

Muhammad Taqi Mir 227 

Mukherjt, Ashutosh see Mookerjee, 
Sir Ashutosh 

Mukherys, Prabhat Kumar 274 

Mukhary, Satish Chandra 248 

Mukharjt, Upendranath 248 . 

Mulagandha Kuti Vihara it 

Mumbai Samachar 215 

Munindra Deb Ray Mahasay 38 

Munshi Chandicharan 217 

Munshi, K. M. 114, 239 

Murshidabad 17 

Museum Library 26 

Music 18 

Mysore 56 

Mysore Mythic Society Library 115 

Mysore State Adult Education 
Council 56, 57 

Mysore University 119 

Mythic Society Library, Mysore see 
Mysore Mythic Society Library 

Nadia 13, 16 

Nadiad 29 

Nagaradhana Vihara 12 

Nagarjuna 11 

Nagpur Central Library 60 

Nagpur Session 68 

Nagpur University Library 120 

Nagn Prachanni Sabha Library, 
Benares 62 z 

Nalanda 9, 10, 13, 14, 15 

Malanda Research Institute 260 
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Nana Phadnes 241 

Nandi, Manindrachandra 24ç 

Wand: Nagari 237 

Napoleon 27 

Narendra Krishna, Raja 24, 25 

Nasik 29 od 

National Archives Library 117 

National Bibliography of Indian 
Literature 207 

Wational Book League 333 

National Central Library 50, 51, 53, 85 

National Central Library of England 
282, 285 

National Extension Services 65 

National Library (Calcutta) 26, 68, 
85, 154, 250 

National Library Annexe [19 

National Library of Scotland 77 

National Library of Wales 77 

Navadwipa 15 

Navajyoti (periodical) 62 

Navya Nayaya 15, 16 

Nazimuddin see Khwaja Nazimuddin 

New Testament 231 

Nilgir: Library 115 

Nirnaya sagar Press 242 

Nizam College Library 115 

North Bengal University Library 121 

Norway, Libraries of see Scandinavia 

Nyaya 15 

Odantapurt 9, 13, 15 

Oldham, Dr. Thomas 112 

Old Testament 231 

Oriental Institute 113, 260 

Oriental Manuscript Library 115 

Oriental Research Institute see K. R 
Cama Oriental Research Institute 

Oriental Seminary 26 

Oussa 30, 57 

Onssa Library Association 31 

Orissa University of Agriculture and 
Technology 121 

Osmania University Library 115, 120 

Oxford University Library 77, 236 

Pal, Bipinchandra 25 

Palmer 233, 234 

Panchal Parishad 9 

Pandits 20, 21 
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Pandit Raghunath Siroman: see 
Raghunath Siromani 

Pandit Vaijnath 240 

Panjika 218 

Parliamentary Library 85 


Parsva 10 2 < 
Partition of Bengal 27 
Parvata ff 


Pataliputra 10 

Pathagar [periodicalj 40 

Pathasalas 18 

Pather Davi 37 

Patiala Central Public Library 61 

Patna Conference 68, 69 

Patna University Library 120 

Paulinus Fr. 209 

Pearson, J. D. 218 

Performance Rights Society 89 

Peterson 236 

Piigrim's progress 221, 236 

Pilpay 227 

Pithasila 11 

Plans see Five Year Plans 

Poleman, Horace 470 

Poona 29 

Poona Albert Edward Institute and 

Cowasjee Dinshaw Hall and 
Library 116 

Poona Anandashram Library 116 

Poona City General Library 116 

Prachya Vargikarana Paddhati 274 

Prachya Vidyamandir 113 

Praynaparamita Sutra 13 

Presidency College 100 

Presidency College Library 115 

Price, W 220 

Prince of Wales Sanskrit Bhavana 116 

Prince, William 220 

Prinsep, James 235 

Printing in India 208-229 

Printing Press 17 

Proenca, Antemde 209 

Public Library 1, 26, 148, 310— 

Pvblic Library— 

3s Allahabad 62, 116 , 

Delhi 5 ; Kerala 116 
Lucknow $2, 
Nabha 61 , 
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Punjab 30 ; 
Sangrur 61 ; 
Travancore 116, 
Trichur 116. 
Public Libraries Act, U.K. 169, 328 
Publisher's Quarterly 270 
Puddokotah Maharaja's College 
Library 116 
Pundravardhana, Viharas of College 
Library 116 
Punjab 30, 61 
Punjab Public Libiary 30 
Punjab University Library 120 
Punjab University Library 121 
Puranasila 12 
Purohit, Gorelal 220 
Purushapura 10 
Pustaka Prapancha 57 
Pustaka Prasaraka Mandali 215 
Pushtakalay (periodical) 59 
Pushtakalay Sandesh (periodical) 59 
Queen's Intermediate College Library 
116 
R S Dixit Library 117 
Rabindrabharati Library 121 
Rabindranath see Tagore, 
Rabindranath 
Raghuji Bhosalyaci Vanshavali 222 
Raghunath Siromani 16 
Raja Pratapaditya Charitra 216 
Raja Ram Dixit Library see R. S. 
Dixit Library 
Raja Rudra 17 
Rajarshi Janaka 15 
Rajasthan 30 
Rajasthan University Library 120 
Rajatarangini 224 
Rajnarain Basu Smriti Pathagar 26 
Rajnarain Basu Memorial Library 26 
Rajpur Public Library 26 
Raktamrittika, Viharas of 11 
Ramanujam, E. T. 221 
Ramayana 217 
Ramji 241 
Ramkrishna Mission Institute of 
9 Culture 119, 154 
Ranchi University Library 120 
Ranganathan, S. R 31, 39, 48, 50, 
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Rao, V. K R. V 49 

Ratnadadh: 13 

Ratnaranjaka 13 

Ratnasagara 13 

Ratnavajra 14 

Raverty 14 

Ravi Shankar University Library 121 

Ray, Harachandra 247 

Ray, Kalikumar see Roy, Kalikumar 

Ray, Dr. N. 49, 69 
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Registration of Press and Publica- 
tion Act 202 

Remarks and occurrences of 
Mr. Henry Becher 215. 

Report of the Director of Public 
Administration 41 

Research Institute Libraries 109 

Rio de Janerio Convention 97 

Ritu Samhar 222 

Roberts’ Report 72, 74 

Roebuck, Lt, 227 

Roorkee University Library 120 

Roy, B C. 102 

Roy, Kahkumar 214 

Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay 29, 
114 

Royal Asiatic Society, London 29, 
114 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal sec 
Asiatic Society, Bengal 

Royal Charter 72 

Royal Library 77 

Royal Society Scientific Information 
Conference 206 

Rudra, S. N. 39 

Rustam Caresajee see Caresajee, 
Rustam 

S.N.D.T. Women’s University, 
Bombay 120 

` Sahitya Darpane 224 
Saint John 234 
Salva 17, 18 
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Salakapariksba 15, 16 

Samachar Darpan 247 

Samaja-Guhya 13 

Samatata, Vibaras of 1! 

Sanskrit College 100, 260 

Sanskrit College Library 26 

Sanskrit College Library, Varanast 116 

Sanskrit Press 247 

Sanskrit Press Depasitory 247 

Sarabhoji 18 

Sarasaras 220 

Saraswati Bhandaras 9, 18, 237 

Saraswat: Mahal Library 18, 114 

Sardar Vailabhbhai Vidyapith, 120 

Sarisha Library 42 

Sarma, Vaijanath 221 

Sarnath 11 

Sarvabhanma Vasudeva 16 

Sastri, Haraprasad 25 

Sangar University Library 120 

Sayaji Rao of Baroda see Gaekwad, 
Sayaji Rao 

Sayidia Library 115 

Scandinavia, Libraries of 446-453 

School Book Society 247 

Schulty 210 

Scotland National Library sce 
National Library of Scotiand 

Seminars 17 

Sen, Navinchandra 248 

Sen, Ramkamal 110 

Sen, Upendranath 248 

Serampore Mission 214 

Serampore Mission Press 212, 213, 
231 

Serampore Public Library 26 

Sergent, John 68 

Seringapattam 21 

Servant’s of India Society’s Central 
Library 116 

Shahdara Municipahty 62 

Shibpore Botanical Gardens 26 

Shivaji 27 

Shivaji University Library 121 

Sholapur 29 

Shri Venkatesewara 
Library ° see 
University Librery- 


University 
Venkateswara 
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Siddhamatrika 236, 239 


Siddhapadartha  Vijnan Shastra 
Vishayak Samvad 222 
Sidharubam Seu grammatical 


Samscrdamica 226 
Sind 11 
Singh Ray, B.P. ag 
Sinha, Kaliprasanna 247 
Sinha, Library 31, 58 
Sinha, Satchidananda 31 
Simhasana battisi 221 
Siromani Raghunath 16 
Sitava 29 
Skoloverstyrelsen 450 
Smarta Raghunandana 16 
Smith Lillian 151 
Smritih 6 
Social Education Officers 44 
Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge 209 
Society of Baptists 229 
Somadeva 236 
South India 31 
Special Libraries 26, 123, 443, 444 
Sriniketan Library 42 


Sriram Institute for Industrial 
Research 118 

Sruti 6 : 

St.  Xaviers College Research 


Institute 114 
Stanley Unwin see Unwin, Stanley 
State Central Library 41 
State Central Libraries (Regional)51 
Stanley, Ronald 205 
Stein 236 
Stockholm, Libraries of 450 
Stocquel, J. H. 23 
Strang, Dr. E. P, 24 
Stri Shiksha bidhayak 218 
Stuart, Cl. 110 
Subandhu 236 
Sudamacarita 220 
Subha Bilas 220 
Sukthankar, Dr. 260 
Sultan Mahmud 238 
Sunderas, Bhaskar Vaidya 242 
Surat 11 
Surat Mission Press 215 


Svenska Institute 450 

Sweden, Libraries of see Scandinavia 

Tabagat-i-Nasiri 14 

Tagore, Devendranath 26 

Tagore, Dwarakanath 25 

[Tagore] Rabindranath 27, 33, 34, 
248 

Takshsila [Mahavihara] 9 

Tamil-Portuguese Dictionary 209 

'Tamralipti 10 

Tamralipti, Viharas of 11 

Tanjore Maratha Kingdom 18 

Tantrasastra 16 

Tata Institute 
Research 119 

Tattvachintamani 15, 16 

Telang 29 

Temple, Archbishop 73 

Temples 18, 19 

Thacker, M.S. 133 

Thana 29 

Theosophical Society Library 115 

Thesis pronounced at the disputa- 
tion in the Hindusthani Language 
219 

Thomas, Dr. 67 

Thomas, John 229 

Thompson 220 

Tibet 13, 14 

Tinsukia 58 

Tipoo Sultan 19, 20, 209 

Tiruvalluvar 226 

Tolas 18, 19 

Tota Itihas 217 

Tranquebar press 210 

'YTravancore— Cochin 
Sangham 54 

Travancore — Maharaja's 
College Library 116 

'Trevellyan 23 

Trmity College Library 77 

'Tripitakas 17 

“Tripura 63 

Trivandram Sk. Series 260 

Tytter, Dr. 110 

U.D.C. sees Universal 
Classification 

U.P. Agricultural University 120 


of Fundamental 


Granthasala 


Science 


Decimal 


UNESCO 48, 86, 91, 97, 161, 311, 
313, 316, 336, 382-, 453 454-457 

UNESCO-BERNE committee 91 

UNESCO-General conference 91 

UNESCO-project for South Asia 261 

UNESCO project library 5, 33, 46 

U.S LS. see United. States Informa- 
tion Service 

U.S.S.R. Libraries 76 

Udaipur University Library 121 

Udra, Viharas of 11 

Uijaini 11 

Ukhlagi Hindu 227 

Ultuna 401 

Umapati 15 

United Service Library, Poona 116 

United States Information Service 


288, 334 
Universal Copyright convention 97 
Universal Decimal Classification 


272, 273, 449 
University Bibliotek, Oslo 109 


University extension movement 
328, 333 
University Grants’ Commission 


102, 106, 459, 467, 469 

University of Agricultural Scrence, 
Bangalore see Bangalore Univer- 
sity of Agricultural Science 

University of Calcutta see Calcutta 
University 

University of London see London 
University 

University of Madras see Madras 
University 

University of Mysore see Mysore 
University 

University of Uppsala see Uppsala 
University 

University Libraries 104, 115, 

Unwin, Stanley 89 

Upadhyay, Ganges 15 

Upanishad 19 

Upiobn, A 212 

Uppsala University, Sweden 121,400 

Utkal University Libragy 120 

Uttarpara Public Library 26 

Uttarpredesh 30, 61 
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Vedanta publications 248 

Vaishnava religions institutions 18 

Vakyavali 227 

Valabhi 11, 13, 14 

Vangabasi Press 248 

Vangiya Sahitya Parishad 38 

Vann, Dr. 471 

Varendrabhumi 15 

Varanaseya Sanskrit Viswavidyalay 
120 

Vasavadatta 236 

Vasubandhu 10, 11 

Vasudeva Sarvabhauma see 
Sarvabhauma Vasudeva 

Vasumati Sahitya Mandir 248 

Vedanta 18 

Vedic Sammaries 18 

Venkateswara University Library 120 

Vepery 210 

Vibhasa-lun 11 

Vidarbha 11 

Vidarbha, Viharas of 11 

Vidyalankar, Madan Mohan 247 

Vidyalankar, Mrityunjay 217 

Vidyasagar, Iswarchandra 26, 247 

Vigraha IV 236 

Viharas 9, 11, 16 

Vikram University Library 120 

Vikramorvas! 224 

Vikrampur 16 

Vikramsila 13, 14, 15 

Vinayas 10 

Visvabharati University Library 201 

Vivekananda 27 

Vizianagram Maharaja’s 
College Library 115 

(A) Vocabulary in two parts etc. 

212, 216 

Wahab, AMF. Janab see A M.F. 
Wahab 

Wakuis, T. D. 68 

Wales Nationai Library see National 
Library of Wales 

Wali Mohammad 68 

Ward, William 212, 228, 230, 231 

Warren Hastings 21 

Washington Gonvention 97 

Watters 11 


Sanskrit 
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Watumull Foundation 472 
Watumull, G 3 472 

Webstere E A. 241 

Wellesley, Lord 21 

West Bengal 63, 64 

White Hall Library 78 

Wilkins, Charles (Sir) 211, 239 
William Jones see Jones, Williams 


Wooiner, Dr À C. 68 

Worker’s educational association 
329, 333 

Wujra Soochi 225 

Yatrirder Agrasaran Bibaran 218 

Yuan-Chwang 10 

Zamia Nizamia Library 115 

Ziegenbalg Bartholomaeo 209, 210, 225 
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CORRIGENDUM 
Tn Place of 


U.N.E.S.C.O. 

communal study 

claim 

themselves 

convictions 

in 

move 

has 

conclusion 

aspect 

balmy 

say 

music 

details 

backward 

is 

results 

U.N.E.S.C.O. 

Project library 

1S ^ 

from 

has 

for education 

which 

litraries 

curious 

contries 

odautdapuri 

venarable 

1ntellectural 

dedebate 

In India 

at Calcutta 

of the Associatipn 
mocratice 

946 


Read 


UNESCQ 
community’s study 
play 
himself 
conviction 
on 

one 

have 

end 

culture 
palmy 
saying 
effects 
detail 
behind. 

are 

fruits 
UNESCO 
Pilot Project Library 
are 

of 

have 

of education 
whose 
libraries 
curios 
countries 
Odantapuri 
venerable 
intellectual 
debate 

of India 

in Calcutta 
with the Association 
democratic 
1949 


Line 


In Place of 


onward 

1949 

it publications 

It is the only open 
to all library— 


is 

for 
national 
quesions 
cohession 
religions 
inunciated 
progagate 
Baryarh 
(obscenity) 
there 
practiced. 
venders 
realisep 
throughly 
oblivious about 
everwhere 
leature 

has 
rudementary 
sincereity 
differeht 
relieving 

is 


Read 


(omit) 

1953 

its publications 

It is the only open to 
all library, besides the 
Madras Public Library 
and the Andhra Public 
Library— 

are 

from 

official 

questions 

cohesion 

religious 

enunciated 

propagate 

Bangarh 

obscenity 

these 

practised 

vendors 

realised 

thoroughly 

oblivious of 
everywhere 

feature 

it has 

rudimentary 

sincerity 

different 

relieves 

(omit) 
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